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TO 


IllS IIOLINESS LEO XIII., 


ON WHOM LIES THE CHARGE OF OUR LORD TO ST. PETER, 
IS 


1b l\ n\ b 1)1 JD e ð tea t e ð 


THIS EFFORT TO TRACE ITS OUTCO
IE FROM THE BEGINNING 
TO THE TBfE OF ST. LEO 'l'HE GREAT 
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EXTRACT FR01\l BRIEF OF HIS HOLINE
S 
TO THE AUTHOll 


To OUï' dear Son" 'rHOS. \Vl\I. ALLIES, Secretctry of the 
Octlholic jJ oor School C01l1dnittee, London 


LEO PP. XIII 


DEAR SON, 


HEALTII AND 
\POSTOLICA L n:E!\EDICTION. 


\Ve en} brace ,vith lnuch charity, and joyously 
select for distinguished honour, men ,vho to a skill 
and kno,vledge in studies of the highest Ï1nport 
add a ,yell-deserved reputation for piety and virtue, 
,vhile they dedicate then1selves to the service of 
religion. N o,v ,ve are well assured that you, dear 
Son, are of approved piety and conduct; and being 
of keen and active Inind, are distinguished in the 
higher and l110re difficult branches of human know.- 
ledge, ,vhile you have gained great merit by earcest 
action and by esteemed ,vritings on behalf of the 
Catholic Faith. On account of these deserts it is 
our pleasure to besto,v on you a title of great 
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honour, In token of our exceeding goudwill tu- 
w'ards you, and as an encourageluellt to you to 
ad vance daily in zeal for the Catholic cau
e. 
De
iring then to show you a special benevolence 
and distinction, and absolving you on this lnere 
account from whatever sentences of excolnnnlnica- 
tion or interdict or other ecclesiastical sentences, 
cen:-,ure
, and penalties, w'hich in any way or for 
any cause you ulay have incurred, if haply you 
have incurred, and deen1Ïng you so absolved, "r e 
by Our Apostolical Authority in virt ue of t.hi
 
letter make you a l(night COlunlander of tho 
Order of St. Gregory the Great, of the civil class. 
"T e institute, declarc, and nunl ber you in the 
most distinguished rank and roll of the aforesaid 
Knig hts. 


Given at }{olne, at 
t. Peter's, under the 
Ring of the Fisherrnan, on the 13th day 
of Novelnber, 1885, in the eighth year 
of our Pontificate. 


1\1. CARD. LEDOCHO\VSI(I. 
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THE THROXE OF THE FISHER:\I
\
 


OEl_APTER I 


TilE CO
TINUOUS "lTNES
 OF HISTORY 


AT this llloment a power exists in the world which 
goes back in undisputed succession for nineteen cen- 
turies. It rests on three words spoken by Our 
Lord to St. Peter. The first was the reward of St. 
Peter's confession of faith, when, in answer to Our 
Lord's inquiry, ""\Vhom say you that I am?" he 
spoke for all, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God." Then Our Lord, turning to him, said, 
"Blessed art thou, Silllon Bar-jona; because flesh 
"1nd blood have not revealed it to thee, but IllY 
Father, ,vho is in heaven. And I say t.o thee that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Ch n rch, and the gates of hell shaH not prevail against 
it. And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven." 
A year had passed away, and Our Lord was sitting 
with the Twelve at the Last Supper. Again, he 
spoke to Peter: "Sinlon, SinIan, behold Satan hath 
desired to have YO'll that he may sift you as wheat. 
But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not, 
and thou, being once converted, confirm thy brethren," 
A 
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The third of these pregnant words was spoken 
after the 1
esurrection by the Lake of Galilee. Unce 
Inore Our Lord tUI'ned to Peter and said: "Sinlon, 
son of John, lovest thou 
Ie rnore than these t " 
1 [e saith to IIiln, " Yen., Lorò, Thou knowe
t that J 
love Thee." lIe saith to hinl, "
-'eed 1\ly laulhs." 
IIA saith to hiln again, "SilI1on, sún of pJ o11u, loyest 
thou ::\le? J) lIe saith to IIiIH, " Yea, Lord, Than 
knowest that 1 love 'fhee." Ite saith to hiln, "ne 
Shepherd over .ì\[y sheep." ITe Raith to hinl the 
third tiule, "Simon, 
on of J Oh11, lüvest thou 
[e? " 
.Peter was grieved because lI
 saitl unto hiln the third 
tilne, " Lovest than 'Ie?)J And he said to IIim, " Lorù, 
Thon knowest all things; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee." Je=-,us f:aith to hinl, " Feed )Iy sheep." 
:\Iany luen of Inany nations in Inany tinles ha\Te 
written on these- three words, and they have written 
Inore volullles on thelll than the letters which they 
contain. 11ere \ve will only say that in thern has been 
found to dwell a living spirit which binds together and 
interpenetrates them all, so that the po\ver indicated 
by one of the words òwells also in each. The ilnages 
which express the power vary, out the variation serves 
to conlplete the iJea of the thing indicated. Rach of 
then1 involyes the other two: the charge promised or 
bestowed in each is equal in its range to that con- 
tained in the other two. Each is indispellsable, and 
all are indivisible. If the ofìice which is contained 
in anyone of the three were severeà and bestowed 
on another person, the eRect would be to create a 
rival and antagonistic power. In short, there is in 
them a true coinherence; and that \vLich is especi- 
ally the test 1 of orthodoxy in expressing the doctrine 
1 See Carù. Newman, Atllft'/l,f1Û'lu:, xi. 72-74. 
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of the Holy Trinity is found to belong to the creation 
of the Primacy as instituted by the sole apt of the 
Church's Founder for the government of His king- 
dom, and expressed in the three several investnlents 
or charges. 
Accordingly, the effect acconlplished by these three 
words, which are likewise one, corresponds to the 
mysterious grandeur of the institution which they 
convey. The Lord of all power formed in them a 
new sovereignt.y, the reflex of His own Person. 
They are surpassed only by those other words of 
institution, the most solemn ever spoken on earth, 
which give us Our Lord Himself. Through the 
nineteen centuries they bave never been silent; they 
have never ceased to ,vork upon the hearts of Inen; 
and their working has not c1iruinished, but increased 
with each succeeding age. And now, as in all past 
centuries, they draw men from all parts of the earth 
before the chair of another luan in whonl they recog- 
nise the bearer of a singular con1n1Ïssion, the holder 
cf an unrivalled dignity, the I{uler, the Confirnler, 
the Shepherd of His brethren, and all this because 
he is the successor of him who was so Blade by that 
It Son of 1\Ian," the Christ, whom he had himself 
confessed to be "the Son of the Living God." 
This power, then, thus existing, after an unbroken 
succession of nineteen centuries, clainls to have in 
the eyes of all those who believe in "the Son of 

Ian," as "the Christ, the Son of the Living God," 
a direct divine institution. It is not of men nor 
, 
given by men, but it stands at the head of the 
Christian religion as founded by the author of that 
religion, as founded moreover to be its support and 
bearer: for the Rock precedes the structure which 
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is built upon it; and the Shepherd exists before 
the flock which be gathers into the fold; and the 
Confirlner is prior to those whom he confirms. In 
all this "e see not a. power which ascends from 
below, but a po\ver which COUles frolll above: which 
comes conlplete and entire from One in whonl all 
power is seated. 
In virtue of the conlnlission besto\ved in these 
three \vord
, and in virtue of that alone, we behold a 
single man the fountain of n1Ï
sion throughout the 
whole world to onE} Episcopate, which diffuse
 the 
sanle doctrine, and exercises the same priesthood in 
the perpetual daily offering of the sarne sacrifice, anù 
has done so continuously without hrea1., without 
faltering, cc unresting, unhasting," fronl the Day of 
Pentecost to the present da). That one Juan speaks 
a \vord: bishops fronl all the ,vorld listen to it; 
attend npon hinl; and fill the 1110St august tern pIe in 
the world with their presence. They who in their 
civil condition Rpeak naturally the languages of the 
north and south, the east anJ the west, rene\v the 
Pentecostal miracle Ly uttering in one voice and 
language wha.t they believe with onp faith con- 
cerning "the Son of 
lan," who is cc the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God," and concerning th
 po\ver 
He has set up on earth, and to which they bear 
witness by their coming. 
This is that (C sacred majesty of the SUI,reme Ponti- 
ficate" which rests upon the Divine Institution as its 
sole origin. 
N or is the chief factor of t h i
 po\ver "hich we are 
contetnplating the only one. 
The Church's recognition of t his divine institution 
is a second and distinct factor. 
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I speak to those who believe that there is in the 
world "the Catholic and Apostolic ChurcJJ," as they 
believe that there is the one God, Creator of heaven 
and earth: who believe that tLis Church has tra- 
versed nineteen centuries of hUDJan history with an 
organic unity, a steadfast and unchangeable doctrine, 
an uninterrupted life: as being, in short, the body 
of Him who grows through the ages from His first 
coming to redeen} His world until His second to 
judge it and reward it. 
This Church's recognition, therefore, of a Power, 
is a factor in the Inaintenance of that Power distinct 
from the divine institution on which it primarily 
rests. Such recognition does not create it, but 
bears witness to it, as already created. Such is 
precisely the demeanour of the great councils of the 
Church, which have l11et during these nineteen 
centuries, towards the See of Peter. They declare, 
and the Church, by their lTIouth, declares, that Peter 
speaks in that See, that perpetual Peter who is 
floorkeeper of the kingdon} of heaven, and bearer of 
the keys, and shepherd of the sheep, and confirmer 
of his brethren. The Ch urcb does not 111ake hin1 all 
this in declaring hinl to be this. He who made him 
this is the ::\Iaker of the Church herself. She is 
only recognising the voice of her Lord in the person 
of His disciple as her Lord has made hin1. 
And here I content myself with quoting a single 
instance of such declaration, because it seems to me 
to fulfil all the conditions ,vhich the most exacting 
critic could impose for the establishment of its value, 
that is, its convincing force, to all those who believe 
in the Church and her 
Iaker. 
I take, therefore, a point in history, the middle 
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of the fifth century. At this point the Church had 
passed through three centuries of persecution, and 
the great ,vorld-enl pire, in the per
on of Constantine, 
had ackno\vledged her to be the divine kingdom of 
Uhri
t upon earth. .ßlureover, she had pas
ed through 
a hundred and twenty-five years, four full generations 
of Inen, in which she had suffere(l what wa
, in fact, 
a 1l10St. gri
vul1s persecution, t 11 rough t he perver
e 
conduct aud n1Ïsbelief of Constantine's son or suc- 
cessors. 
\ large number of h
r own bishops, seduced 
Ly rOllrt favour and worIlll)" interests, surrendered or 
cOIn IH"olllised her rnost sacred and cardinal doctrine, 
the <:odhea<l of her Founder. And in the
e four 
generatiolls she had witnessed the perpetual decline 
in political power and influence of that great city, 
Illother of so 1Iiany daughters, the original seat of 
the world-èrl1pire, anll the queen of its province
, 
until !tonle actually fell under a barbarous invader, 
and the rulers of the em pire crea.ted by her cea
ed 
to inhabit her wall
. The Church had, likewise, in 
thi
 tinle produced the IllOst illu
trious of her ancient 
father:" .Aulbrost', Jerorne, Tlilary, and .Augustine, 
greatest of all, in the west: the great A thanasiu
, 
Basil, also the great; the two Gregories, th
 peerless 
orator whose eloquence bècalne attached to his natHe, 
as his greatness afterwards ,vas to the conquering 
Charles; Cyril also, the special doctor of the In- 
carnation. And last of all, worthy for his power 
of ,vord and force of doctrine, to bo ranged with 
these, but en1Ínent above them all as speaking fronl 
the See of Peter, thp great St. I.ÆO. 
rfhat age, beginning wit.h the JSicene Council, and 
ending with St. Leo himself, is conspicuous among 
all the ages of the Church, even to the present day, 
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for the learning, ability, fervour, and success of the 
Church's great writers. They were the blessings 
which God gave to His Church as the fruit of its 
first great Council: in them the Son of God mani- 
fested the divine power proclaimed by the Council. 
If there be, then, any voice which the student of 
the ancient Church may recognise as carrying with 
it the collective testilllony of the first four hundred 
years, it is the voice of the Council of C.halcedon. 
That Council beheld tbe Church presided over by 
the most eminent nlan who, froln the tinle of the 
Apostles, had filled the See of Peter: the man also 
who has put forth in language so definite and lucid 
the power which his See then exercised as the See 
of Peter, that there is no possibility of mistaking 
his meaning. St. Leo 1 had written to the bishop 
of Thessalonica, in the very act of giving him autho- 
rity over Inetropolitans and bishops, "that the 
structure of our unity cannot completely cohere un- 
less the bond of charity bind us into a solid mass"; 
for as "we have many ll1em bel's in one body, but 
all the nleln bel's have not the same office, so, we 
being n1any, are one body in Christ., and everyone 
lllen1 bel's one of another. It is the connection of 
the whole body which makes one soundness and one 
beauty; and this connection, as it requires UnanilTIity 
in the whole body, so especially denlands concord 
alnong bishops. For though these have a common 
dignity, yet have they not a general jurisdiction: 
since even among the most blessed Apostles, as 
there was a likeness of honour, so was there a certain 
distinction of power, and the election of all being 
equal, pre-eminence over the rest was given to one. 
1 Ep. xi,'. c. I I. 
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FrOlH which type the distinction aI
o :1.l11ong bishops 
has arisen; and it was provided by a great dis- 
position that all should not clainl to thernselves all 
things, but that in every province there should bA 
one whose sentencp should be considered the first 
among his hrethren. ....\nd others, again, seated in 
the greater cities, should undertake a larger care, 
through ",h0111 thp direction of tlIA universal Church 
should converge to the one See of Peter, and nothing 
anywhere disagree fr0111 its head." 
'rhus St. I..eo conceivpd and expressed his ofHce. 
\Vhen, five years after this expression of it by hinl, the 
great Council nlet, it not only spoke of 
t.. Peter" as 
the rock and foundation of the Catholic Church, aud 
the basis of tbe orthodox faith," hut a.ddressed Bt. Leo 
hinl
elf as "the very person entrusted Ly the Saviour 
with the guardianship of th
 vine," "whose anxiety is 
to pl.est:>lTe in unity the body of the Church," and who, 
cc as a head, presided Over them as lueJnbers." 
Thus thp largest Council of the ancient Church 
recogllised that St. Leo wa
 not only successor of St. 
Peter, but that his conception of his oHice as St. 
Petpr's f:,uccessor wa
 true and legitÜnate, and that 
concept.ion is exactly the sarne "ith what, after the 
lapf'e of fourteen hunòreJ years, is in practice carried 
out now. 
I t is usele
s tor nJY presellt purpose to repeat a 
testimony which every great Council affords, and 
which can be seen drawn out with the utmost ac- 
curacy, and with the appeal to the invariable tradition 
of aU the preceding centuries in the last Council, that 
of the \T atican. 
rrhe point, therefore, on which I am treating, that 
the recognition of the Church is the second fhctor in 
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the existence of St. !)eter's See, and its function in 
the whole body, I conceive to be sufficiently estab- 
lished. For if the synodical action of a General Council 
01 
addressed to the Pope himself, which attests the rights 
of his Bee, and the position which he occupied as suc- 
cessor of St.. Peter, cannot be trusted as expressing the 
n1Ïnd of the Church in the whole preceding period, 
then neither can the attestation of that sanle Church to 
any doctrine, however sacred and primary, be accepted. 
It is not open to anyone to take the Council's witness 
as to the Person of Christ, and to reject it as to the 
Primacy which Christ instituted. Or, at least, anyone 
\vho so acts shows that he bends the facts of history to 
nleet his private wishes; that he foHows the Church 
and the Fathers when they bear witness to what he 
likes, but deserts the Church and the Fathers when 
they bear witness to that which he is resolved for 
other reasons, by an act of private judgment, not to 
accept.. 
FroIu the divine institution of the Primacy, its 
first L'1ctor, and of the Church's recognition of it, 
the second, I pass to a third, which is distinct from 
both. I nlean the action of the First Agent both 
of doctrine and of life working through His Provi. 
dence in a vast. connection of t.imes and of peoples. 
A great writer 1 has alluded to "that concentrat.ion 
of t.he Church's powers which history brings before 
us." lIe adds: "The progress of concentration was 
not the work of the Pope: it was brought about by 
the changes of times and the vicissitudes of nations." 
Let us take one out of manifold instances. 
Fronl the Day of Pentecost to the decree of 
toleration by Constantine, a period of 284 years, 
1 Card. Newman's letter to the Duke of Norfolk, 18 75. 
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the Church was in a state of either active persecu- 
tion, or at least repression-ulateriaI, social, and 
intellectual-such as the power of the civili
eù 
world could exert against it. I ts I
pi
copate grew up 
in n condition of large autonoluy, which defined 
the action of each see. Great isolation was pro- 
dncell by distance when locolnotioll was t1itiicult, 
and COllIlllOll action wa<;; halnpered by the sleepless 
jealousy of it ho
tile civil power. Agaiu, another 
jealousy, that of the Ea
te1'll lllind against '''estern 
dOlnination, was pcrpetual1y at work. Furtherlnore, 
the extrt:'lne jealousy of the HUlnan State al ways 
suspicious of a polity, while it would act against 
any single bishop ill hi
 8
e, would bo incomparably 
11101'e oppo8erI to the priluatial action of one, the 
hishop of tJH
 capita1. These caUSe
 did actually pre- 
\ cnt the as::;em Lling of any meeting of bishops lIlore 
eÀtensive than provincial councils. \Ve find at the 
end of this epoch the Egyptian church, under the 
bishop of Alexandria; the Eastern eh urches, 11 nller 
th
 see of .Antioch; the churches of "r estern ..Asia 

Iil1or, under the see of Ephesus; the African 
churches, ,vith Carthage at their head, as it ,vere, 
great and powerful Inerubers of the Christian boùy. 
rrhey do not obscure the Prirnacy of Honle, but they 
form an equipoise to it, holJing vigorously to their 
several traditions and their local habits, a strong 
instance of which is afforded by th
 Ephesine pro- 
vince in its time of celebrating the Easter festi- 
V;tl. This is the state of things at the era of the 
Chul'ch's peace. Go on a similar period of three 
hundred years, and what do we see? The saIne 
writer says: "It ,vas not the Pope's fault that the 
,r andals swept away the .African sees, and the 
aracens 
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those of Syria and Asia 
Iinor, or that Constanti- 
nople and its dependencies became the creatures of 
imperialism." And certainly we 111ay add that it was 
no fault of the Pope that the ruthless sword of the 
false provhet and his successors well-nigh exterminated 
the Alexandrine and Antiochene churches. But it is a 
fact that the I(alifate of the false prophet conspired, 
by its very construction, as welf as its violence, to aid 
the Petrine lllonarchy; and that as the great anti- 
Christian religion seized upon the eastern and southern 
shores of the 
fediterrallean, the Pastorship of Peter 
united the north and the west against it. 
Thus, whilst the churches of Alexandria and Antioch, 
coeval with that of l
onle, and founded by Peter; 
and those of Africa and Asia ]\[inor, were the chief 
columns of episcopal autonomy, they were also illus- 
trations of the hierarchical order in the Church. 
St. Peter's See \vas its crown and c0111plement. All 
these disappear before the beginning of the medÜ{'val 
Church, and leave 110me alone in her original great- 
ness. The second and third sees, with their dependent 
llletropolitans and bishops, alrnost vanish; the first 
towers at a still loftier en1inence over those which 
remaIn. 
And of what ensued when that mediæval Church 
had begun, the same writer proceeds to say: "Nor was 
it the !)ope's fault that France, England, and Germany 
would obey none but the author of their own Christi- 
anity, or that clergy and people at a distance were 
obstinate in sheltering themselves under the majesty 
of Ronle against their own fierce kings and nobles or 
imperious bishops, even to the imposing forgeries on 
the world and on the Pope in justification of their pro- 
ceedings. All this will be fact, whether the Popes were 
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am bitious or not; anù still it will Le fact that the 
issue of that great change was a great benefit to the 
whole of Europe. No one hut a }naster, ,vho was a thou- 
sand bishops in hilllself at oncc, coulù have tamed and 
control1ed, as the Pope did, tlH
 great anù 1ittle tyrants 
of the 
liddle .Age." 
Again, to COllIe nearer to 0111' own tilHes, there arose a 
splendiù Inonarchy at the tern1Îllation of the Ì\liùdle Age. 
France, a
 it was nlost completely }J1oulded into a 
nation, was the stronghold of nationalislll in its Bloùern 
forlll. A nd in that, country the sovereign, reducing 
an the powers of the State well High into his t;ingle 
pel'SOD, had woven 
o skilfully a net rounù the divine 
power of the Church that it \Ya
 fettered in all its 
action by the civil power. Not only did the sovereign 
bestow its bishoprics, but he ill1po:sed in countless 
instances superiors upon its religious houses; and the 
Pope hilnself 'v
s not free to cOlnnlunicate with the 
very prelates to wholu he had hilllself given spiritual 
jurisdiction. Thus Peter in that reaInl seelHed to 
L
 fast bound in chains of gold. Even his doctrinal 
decrees haù to 'wait for their prolllulgation on the 
placet of the government. So it went on for a cen- 
tury au<l a half, when suddenly that prodigious fabric 
of pampered and preSUlnptuOl1s de
potisln fell to the 
ground, d,'agging with it in its ruin, as it seeulCd, for a 
tinle, the divine fabric itself, whose ruler it had enlaced 
with countless ligatures. But, behold, within ten years 
a conquering chief picked up, as he said hinlself, with 
the point of his sword, the crown of Clovis which lay 
on the ground, and applied himself to the Pope to 
restore the fallen church. And this was done, at the 
request of the civil ruler, the despot of a11 others most 
jealous of spiritual power, by the exercise on the Pope's 
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part of that spiritual power in a degree of which the 
preceding centuries bad seen no adequate exan)ple. 
It was not the Pope's doing that N apo] eon eradicated 
Gallicanism, nor that a Corsican upstart, the very 
antithesis of Charlemagne, accomplished what Charle- 
magne would never have attempted to execute. 
But., once more, there is an action of Divine Provi- 
dence, if possible, still more striking. The very man 
who had called forth this extreme exercise of spiritual 
power in the Pope, drunk with success, and conceiving 
that all things were lawful to one who had ridden over 
the necks of kings and confiscated kingdorns, turned 
against the Pope, dethroned hirn from the possession 
of his own city, held him in captivity, encompassed 
hinl with ignon1Ïnies. And when the successor of 
reter threatened to use spiritual arms against him, 
"'Vhat does the Pope lllean," said he, " by the threat 
of excommunicating me? Does he think the world 
has gone back a thousand years? Does he suppose 
that the arms will fan froln the hands of my soldiers? " 
Within two years after these renlarkable words were 
written, the Pope did excommunicate him, in return 
for the confiscation of his whole dominions, and in less 
than fou r years more the arn1S did fall from the hands 
of his soldiers; and the hosts, apparently invincible, 
which he had collected, were dispersed and ruined by 
the blasts of winter. On which the same writer says: 
"Gregory was considered to have done an astounding 
deed in the 1\1iddle Ages, when he brought Henry, the 
German Emperor, to do penance and shiver in the 
snow at Canossa; but Napoleon had his snow-penance 
too, and tbat with an actual interposition of Provi- 
dence in the infliction of it." 
These are but specimens in the course of eighteen 
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centuries, exhibiting that action of the J'rime Agent 
which] have tenued the third Factor in the Prinlacy 
of the rúpe. The eighteen centuries are full of them. 
Jlere 1 take only 
ufiìcient to Blake Iny lneaning plain. 
Thid continued action of the Divine Providence is ex- 
ercised over a n 11111 bel' of ages and an1Ïd the 'Host 
diverse peoples. It is an action in the several in- 
stances not foreset'n, not desired by th
 Popes t henl- 
selveR, often accolnpauied Ly great calaluities to the 
Church. Lt has been exerted in circnlH
tances which 
the Popes t helHselves h:ì\Te done their utnlo=,,1 to 
preven t, yet r
lnoving impeùi Illents to the full action 
of tho PrilJlacy in its proper sphere. 'fhis is to 
be ta.ken into accouut as superaùùeù to the I )ivine 
[nstitntion, and to the Church's recognitiun of it. a
 
Divine. 
On the conjunction of these three Factors I rnakp 
two remarks. Th
 first, that nothing can he nlore 
opposed to the notion that the Prin1acy, as regards its 
urigin, is an usurping power, aud, as regarùs its 
exercise, i
 a grasping power, than the fact of its result 
Leing tht' conlnlon effect of these three agents. 'r}H
 
second is that no greater security for the authenticity 
of such [I, creation as the A postolic See can be afforùed 
than tho concurrence of the tJu.ee Factors in produc- 
ing the result. 
Let us take 3. parallel case. 1 Thf' sense of sight 
conveys images to the ulind, by lneans of vd1Ïch it 
exercises its inherent power of generalising. Another 
sense, that of touch, exercised in like manner, cor- 


1 Of. Duke of Al'gy1J, Unity of }{ature, p. 64. "Throughout the 
wbole 0f this ,past series (of animal life) the very life of every creature 
depends on the unity which exists between its seJJ
e-impressions and 
those realities of the external wol'1d which are specially related to 
th ('111 , " &c. 
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roborates the conclusions which the former sense had 
drawn. Thus the two senses, sight and touch, are 
joint guarantees for the facts from which, again, a 
nlultitude of different minds draw conclusions, and these, 
when noted and arranged, go to frame a science. 
I select the science of astronomy, wherein the fact 
of gravitation being once discovered enables the 
observer to foretell, as the result of a long series 
of calculations, the Illotions of the heavenly bodies. 
l'hns he foresees that a small body, such as the mOOD: 
will cover at a particular moment the main disk of 
the SUll, and produce, for the space of a minute, in 
particular regions of the earth, an annular eclipse. 
Or, again, he foresees the precise periods when the 
most beautiful of planets, twice in the course of a 
hundred and ten years, will enter to our sight, in a 
certain zone of the earth, as a sman dark spot upon 
the disk of the sun; and the moment of its ingress 
and egress, after being calculated beforehand with 
the utmost nicety, will serve to Ineasure the distanc
 
Gf the earth in describing its orbit round the sun, 
which itself is to be the unit of measure for the 
vastness of that universe revealed by the telescope to 
hl1n1an eyes. A man would be deemed devoid of 
reason who refused credence to the science, which is 
attested by the exact fulfilment of the times specified 
in sllch observations. . 
But would not the reason be equally blind which 
could contemplate persistently these three Factors of 
the Church's Primacy? There is first its Divine 
Institution, resting upon the words and acts of the 
Founder of the Christian faith; secondly, the re- 
cognition of it by the continued testimony of the 
Christian people, from the earliest time; and thirdly, 
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the action of the Divine Providence, through a long 
series of times and nations, supporting it in the n10st 
unexpected ways. Who could view it, I say, as a 
result of these three, and then fail to acknowledge 
it ? 
uch blindness would be equivalent to asserting 
that the astronOlller who had calculated the exact 
moment of a solar eclipse, or of a transit of Venus 
over the 8un, had no gronnd for his calculations. 
It is true that the sin1Îlitude in one inlportant 
point fails to convey thA force which the concurrenCA 
of the three j u
t-nalneù }i'actors is calculateù to 
produce on the Dlind. 1."or the 1l1otions of the 
heavenly bodief'), when the facts suunned up in the 
word gravitation ,vere once ascertained) are stable 
and unchanging. Still the foretelling the}ll is suf- 
ficient to prove the reality of the 8cience which con- 
notes them, anù the trustworthiness of the senses 
upon whose testilnony the science Jnust rely to ob- 
tain its facts. But. the result of tbe three Factors 
above-lnentione<l, is repeated through a long series 
of ages, and is a sequence of the n10st unforeseen 
changes affecting nations and governnlents, arts anf1 
human conduct, and the interrllinable Inaze of 
human successes and defeats, arising fl'Oln actions 
which thell1selves are free. A result thus issuing in 
the maintenanre of a power such as naturally could 
not subsist for a r.;ingle generation, this, I 
ay, 
constitutes a proof in support of the origin, the 
eÀercise, and the authenticity of this power, which 
gi ves, in those three respects, a certaint.y far beyond 
that of the science to the reflecting mind and un- 
prej udiced wilL 
:1Iy su bject, then, in the {onowing pages) is how 
three constituents elucidate and support each other. 
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The first is Our Lord's Divine Institution. The 
second is the life of faith in the Church, that is, the 
recognition by the Church of her Lord's action. The 
third is the external world in the hands of the Divine 
Providence, which is the guidance of Hin} who 
made and ulaintains both world and Chnrch. They 
thus produce a comnlon result through the eight 
great periods which have hitherto constituted the 
history of the Ch urch in the nineteen centuries as yet 
traversed by her. This C01l1mon result I call "The 
Throne of the Fisherman, built by the Carpenter's 
Son," by which I mean the continuous and the 
ever-increasing intiuence and work of St. Peter's See, 
as the instrulnent by which the Divine Kingdom is 
begun, propagated, and maintained. 
I divide the eight periods as follows:- 
The first is that fron1 the Day of I)entecost, A.D. 29, 
to thp Nicene Council in 32 5. During this period the 
Church contends for its existence as the Divine 
Kingdon} with the enmity of the heathen State, em- 

odied in the greatest of the world-empires which has 
hitherto existed. It is fitly terminated by the recogni- 
tion in the Council on the part of the heathen State 
that the Christian Episcopate constituted a kingdon1 
bearing a doctrine, having its own unity and essential 
independence in its three constituents of priesthood, 
teaching, and jurisdiction. 
'rhe second period lasts from the Nicene Council to 
the Episcopate of St. Leo the Great, and the fall of 
the 'Vestern Roman Ernpire. It embraces on the on
 
hand the action of the Roman State towards the 
Christian Church after recognising its divine authority; 
and on the other hand the spontaneous and emphatic 
acknowledgn1ent of the Roman Church's "Superior 
B 
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Principate" by tlH
 whole Epi
copate during the period 
of its greatest Doctors. 'fhe Pope, as the supreme 
1101<1er of the Church's Priesthood, 'reaching Oft-ice, and 
J l1risdiction, COines into cOlllplete prominence, \\ hile the 
empire still subsists in unbroken power and dignity; 
and the East gives its testiIHony to the Papacy in the 
person of Pope Leo by the voice of its 1110st numerOU<3 
Synod, the Fourth Ceneral Council held at Chalcedon. 
r1'he aùvance in power and intlnence which fell to the 
Roman See in the period extending froin Pope Sylvester 
to Pope Leo, is one of the I110st rClnarkable events in 
history. ] L was niade while the enipire still existed 
in force, ana during that first tiule of the Church's 
liberty fronl heathen persecution, which ran Letween the 
elupire's recognition and the age of barharian inunda- 
tion. Nor can any outwarù change Le greater than 
the condition of the Church such as it was from the 
l)ay of J)entecost to the peace of Uonstantine, ana it
 
condition Blore especially frolll the tinle at which Con- 
stantine becaine sole (\111 peror to the fall of tIle 'Vestern 
empIre. 
The third perio(l lasts froln thp fall of the \Vestern 
empire to the proclamation of Charlenlagne as head of 
a renewed elnpire by Pope Lpo I I I. in 800. Tn this 
period old l{ollle perisheR, as St. U regor) I. describes 
the perishing which went on before his eyes. l
ome 
was re(1uced by the Gothic ,var, by its re-con(Juest 
under J ustiuian, and by the Lombard settlement in 
1 taly, to a mere provincial city. It \vas not even the 
capital of the province in which it lay, yet in the 
single force of the Divine Primacy, that very nome is 
raised to be the capital of a new Christendoll}. This 
waR accomplisbed by Leo's crowning the head of the 
Tenton invaùers to be sovereign of the Christian 
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vaders. 111 this period also the Eastern enl . - it.i
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crippled. There rises an internecine struggle betwee I 
a new anti-Christian religion and the Christian 
faith, in which a great portion of the Eastern 
Church is laid waste and destroy
d. The wander- 
ing of the nations in the West is succeeded b)T their 
settlement in the conquered provinces. It is the 
rise of a new state of things in the accession of a 
great sovereign, who seems for a time to restore the 
majesty of the Homan name. 
This is a period with characteristics of its own, as 
distinct as those of the two preceding periods, while 
the power exhibited by the Priulacy is as striking as 
in either of them. The change of the world between 
A.D. 476 and 800 is vast in every point of view. 
I mark the fourth period as dating froln the be- 
ginning of Charlenlagne, as Enlperor of the TIonlans, 
in 800, to the decision of the question of Investiture 
under Calixtns II. in I 122. This period includes the 
creation of Christian Europe, a beginning' of Chris- 
tendon1 as a community of Christian States civilly inde- 
pendent, but joined in unity of belief over against 
four great enenlies. These were (I) the Eastern 
imperial despotism, the perpetual fosterer and ultimate 
head of schism; (2) the spurious Mahometan theocracy 
fOllnded on force; (3) barbaric violence of nations yet 
in process of formation, and the corruption of nlannel':3 
mixed with it; and (4) the perpetual strain of the 
Western inlperial power, coveting the absolute power 
of the old ROlnan monarchy, which had its root in 
heathenisnl, which the Christian faith had sought to 
tarne, and had really checked and reduced within bound
. 
In all this t.he Divine Prilnacy is seen wor1..ing in a 
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\vorld very different as to its THoral forces anù gravitation 
frolH the \vorld in either of the fortner periods. 
rrhe fifth period I Ina.rk frOll1 Pope Calixtus II. to 
rope Boniface VI II. It is the conlpletion of Chris- 
tian Europe: a gruup of nations educa.ted out of bar- 
barislu by the Church, in which the civil polity of 
each was based npon the religion of the Cross. We 
see n. conqnest of Christian principles as to go\"erll- 
1l1ent, hut an itIlperfect conlluest, the age irllIt:'t'd of 
faith, Lut scarcely that of love. 'rhe skill of the artificer 
certainly was not wanting, but 


" \T ern (' che forma non s' accorda 

Iolte fiate all' intelltion dell' artl', 
PL'rchè a ri
po}l(lcr ]a materia è sonIa." 
-DAXTE, Pa 1'(((11..so, i. 12]. 


The Dlstter was still barba.ric, christianised Lut not 
thoroughly digestell. rrhis new Christian l
llrope \\ as 
cut out of the Teutonic rock, 6rn1 inùeed anù granù, 
but rough likewisc and angular; and here the ltùtnan 
Pontiff Loth forlned the design anù laid the blocks, Lut 
the defective will of the snbordinatf-> mason
 marred the 
worknlanshi p. 
rrhe sixth period [ give froln Pope Boniface' I I I. in 
1303 to the conclusion of the Council ofTrellt in 1564. 
Its device is Christendùnl in COIn bat \vith an ever-aù- 
vancing Illaterial wealth, and a parallel advancA in the 
corruption of discipline, the effect of which i
 seen in 
the gre(lt schisnl of the 'Vest. And this intestine 

truggle, which upheaves Christendoln, proceeùs until 
at length the vast fabric, reared with divine wisdom on 
one part, and the labour of so nlany nations on the 
other, is rent by the intractable and contiicting elements 
which had been elnbraced, but not fused nor tempered, 
to Christian perfectness. This period is fitly closed by 
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that great Council of Trent, larger in the field of doc- 
trine which it traversed, more thorough in its effects 
than any which preceded it.. Accordingly, from it 
spring a reformation of manners, an elucidation and 
barmonising of doctrine; in short., a new age of Chris- 
tian lea.rning, which, in its result.s, more than recalls 
the splendours of the most prolific Christian antiquity. 
The seventh period 1 count froll) the Council of Trent 
to the French Revolution. Its character is, on the one 
hand, the defection of nations from the Christian faith, 
and fron1 the bond of Christendom which is the result of 
that faith. On the other hand, the great Council 
is succeeded by a century during which the Church's 
discipline is purified, her inward life is strengt.hened, 
her doctrine is built up and perfected by a vast array 
of learned writers which no previous age could show.! 
But in the second portion of this period, all the elements 
of evil which have marred the Church's action and 
partially defeated her influence during two centuries, 
at length came to a head, and by attempting to over- 
throw the Christian faith itself in the greatest of the 
Christian fan1ily of nations, cast the world back into 
a new heathenism. Great powers of destruction are 
let loose. Not only is the empire, begun in Charlemagne, 
after a long secularisation, finally swept away, but the 
union between the spiritual and the civil autborities, 
of ,vhich that empire was the symbol and seal, is 
vehemently shaken throughout the whole Christian 
world, and with it civilisation as the fruit of that union 
risks being changed into the corrupt civilisa.tion of 
the old heathen world. 


1 As an illustration of this, reference may be made to Backer's 
history of authors belonging only to the Company of Jesuits, and again 
to Hurter's lVomenclato,' Literarius. 
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This great convulsion IlJarks the entrance of the cighth 
era, a new and greater as well as a lTIore fornÚdaùle 
one, which is characteriseLl by the ,r atican Council. rf 
the Church cease
 to ùe the Church of the old I
onlall 
E[npire and the head of an European Christendom, it 
is that she Inay hecolne the Church of th
 four quarters 
of the world and the head of a truly ecumenical 
Chri8tendom. As an earnest of this ,ve have beheld a 

cene to which past tilne
 ottèr no parallel. In the 
great hall, undf
r the nohlest dotne in th{J\ universe, 
,vhich receives her Fathers, tho princes of her provinces 
cOlne froB] Inùia and from China, frolll America and 
l\.frica. Lt is a glory which Nicea and Chalcedon did 
not see; \V hich the Lateran also under one of the 
greatest Popes wac; not given to enjoy. In truth the 
world of Innocent lIT. was narrow in cOInparison with 
the worla which the word of Pius IX. caUed around hinl. 
It is tho seed-ti[uE' of future conquests. It is the 
building of the wall wherein the nlason works with tbe 
sworù in one hand and the trowel in the other, but in 
which the glory of the later temple is to exceed that 
of the former. .For so the Divine Build.er constructs 
IIis work, causing the impediluents which hinder its 
aùvance to strengthen and nlature the ultimate result, 
so that the rent which tore Europe asunder shaH end 
in uniting the world. 
l\ly intention is to give eight distinct pictures of 
the action of the lIoly See in these several epochs. fhe 
concurrence of the three Factors, the Divine [nsti- 
tution, the Church's recognition of it, the action of 
Providence ruling the events of the outer world, will 
be shown equally in al1. The variety of circumstances 
in these epochs is so great as to n1ake a 11larvel of that 
action of the floly See, resulting as it does fronl three 
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constituents, which persists in them all. For instance, 
ho,v vast the dissimilarity between the first period of 
persecution by the civil authority of the empire, in 
which the Primacy was founded, and the second of 
establishn1ellt in the saIne empire, when it was indis- 
putably recognised. Again, between the second of an 
establishment in an empire which tried to be Chris- 
tian, and that third condition of ruin, dissolution, and 
isolation through the inroad of barbarian hordes, 
destitute in themselves of cohesion, but hurling their 
wild force on the degenerate empire: when the Primacy 
on these troubled ,vaters laid the foundation of a new 
spiritual kingdonl. Again, between the education of 
barbarians, which made Christian kings out of raiders 
and pirates in the fourth period, find tbat great and 
terrible contest with wealth and internal corruption of 
lllanners and discipline in the sixth period. Again, 
\vhat a contrast between the Europe which was led 
in crusades by the Popes against the false prophet in 
the fifth period, and the Europe which could listen to 
teachers of moral corruption and intellectual negation, 
such as 'T oltaire and Rousseau, springing up in its own 
bosom, during the seventh. And finally, the eighth 
period, in which we live, is one wherein the world, 
which from the time of Constantine had acknowledged 
its safety to lie in union \vith the Church, has turned 
almost completely against the Church; and the City of 
God in the midst of nations, corrupt and hostile, burns 
like the fiery bush in the desert. The action of the IIoly 
See in all these periods has been necessary, has been 
incessant, bas been decisive, and moreover a particular 
action of the Divine Providence upon human affairs 
has been requisite in each of them to maintain it. 
It is customary with anti-Catholic writers to deal 
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separately with these periods, Of, rather, to view tLe 
events contained in 
3.ch, not as forlning parts of one 
connected history, but as isolated events, and to attack 
the lIoly See in each of them by singling out abuses 
as if they had destroyed the society in \vhich they 
were tolerated. But these writers are llever founù 
to consider the cUlllulation of proof which the per- 
sistency of its actiun throughout t hern all exhibits, nor 
the power of that action for good. It is as if a 
French historian were to Jirect his whole attention 
to point out and exaggerate the private faults COIU- 
mitted by individual kings of France, while he dis- 
regarded the action of the JJ10narchy in tonning out of 
antagonistic fragn1ents a great realrn, and giving it 
cohesion and unity. But this illustration affords no 
adequate parallel to the action of the j )apacy. The 
one is the force of an institution in a 8in
le State, 
whereas the continuance of such a power as the 
Papacy through so vast a range of centuries, amid 
changes of race, luanners, and tenlpers so 111ultifonn, 
and upon a crowd of nationR, is an instance which 
gives the fuB force ûf Cicel.o's ,,'ords, supplying the 
Christian expression of "God" for the heathen one 
of U naturp ": "Opinionunl COOlnlenta delet dies; Dei 
judicia confirillat." 
rrha.t it lasts throughout theln all; t hat in each 
and all of theln it fOl'lns the centL"e, hond, and crown 
of the Divine ]
ingdom, in which it acts as the sun 
in the solar systeul-these are proofs of its divine 
institution, to which the course of earthly en]pires 
supplies no paralleL It has shown itself to bp the 
l
ock through the 1900 years in which Peter has fed 
the tl0ck of Christ. 



CHAPTER II 


FROM ST. PETER TO ST. SYLVESTER 


(A.D. 67-314.) 
IN the long history of the Christian Church there is 
scarcely a point of tinle to be found at which the 
kingdonl of Christ appeared before the ,vorld in 
greater grandeur than at the convocation of the first 
General Council. The Ronlan ruler had persistently 
persecuted the ll1embers, whose Head he had crucified, 
upon the charge of usurping Cæsar's sovereignty. 
1'hey who had thus, for ten generations, been treated 
as the outcasts of the earth, were now invited by Cæsar 
to l11eet in his palace, and to exercise there, as free 
agents, the lIJOst sacred fUllctions, for the maintenance 
of which they had so long suffered. He appeared 
. before theIll as the Church's sword and shield, not in- 
terfering with their deliberations, not hinlse1f either 
making ,vith them or subscribing their decrees, but 
procIainIing them when made as laws of the enlpire, 
and declaring repeatedly, wit.h the official voice of the 
enlpire's head, that God spoke in Ilis bishops, and a 
divine inspiration 1 had guided their juògments. 2 


1 Hefele, Conálicn-gcsclticltle, i. 420; i. 2sK 
2 Socrates, Rist., i. 9, gives Constantine's letter to the Church 
of Alexandria, in which he says: "That which has commended 
itself to the judgment of three hundred hishops cannot be other 
than the rloctrine of God; seeing that the Holy Spirit dwelling 
in the minds of such men has disclosed to them the divine 
will." And in the circular letter sent round to all Churches, 
preserved by Eusebius, Life of Constantine, iii. 20, he says: " Receive 
25 
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The Lishops \v110 sat in this Council werp 3 18, a 
nuulber which speedily became very famous. 'rhus, 

t. Ånlhro
e first, and after him ruany others, COIll- 
pared the servants of God at the Council with the 
servants of ...\braharll in his battle with the kings. 
Of the 3 18, five ouly carne froln the Latin provinces 
of the Church, anù all the rest from the Eastern. 
AI110ng theIIl were elllinent confessors of the faith, 
who had suUered in the last and greatest persecution: 
such as Potal110n, bi
hoI> of lIeraclea, in Egypt, who 
had lost an eye; Paphnutius, of the Upper 'fhebaiR, 
who had both lost an eye nnd been nlaitned in the 
knee, and was renowned for his IniracleH, as were also 
Spiridion of Cyprus and James of .Nisibis; Paulus of 
Neoca
sarea, laTned in hoth hands hy the hot irons of 
the enlperor Licinius; Leontius of U(l'sarea, endued 
with the gift of prophecy; and Ht. Nichohl:i uf .i\lyra. 
"SollIe," says the contelnporary historian Eu
e bius, 
"were di
tinguished for their wisdol)), -others for 
ascetic life and endurance, others as sharing hoth 
these qualities. rrhere were those \vho were honoured 
for the length of their day
, others in the bloonl of. 
youth, some that had but just attained episcopal rank. 
To aU of thetn the elnperor had ordered abundance of 
provision to be supplied day by day." " Kot a few," 
adds Theodoret, " were eminent for apostolic gifts, and 
111any oore the Inarks of Christ on their body." 1 
The acts of the Council have not b
en preserved; 
only its creeò, its canons, and its synodal letter; ùut 
the subscriptions remain in several lists, all of ,vhich 


then with all willingness this truly divine injunction, amI regard 
it as the gift of God. For whatcvC'r is dctermin('fl in t hf' holy 
(lSSC1ll hlies of the bishops i::, to ùe regarded llS indicative of the 
divine will." 
1 Eu
cbius and Theodorct. 
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preserve one order. The Drst signature is that of 
Hosins, bishop of Cordnba, and of the two Ronuln 
priests, Vitus and Vicentius, legates of the absent 
Sylvester, bishop of Iton1e; then the two Eastern 
patriarchs who were present, Alexander of Alexandria, 
and Eustathius of Antioch; Thlakarius, bishop of 
Jerusalem. rrhen follow the signatures of the other 
bishops, province after province, so that the metro- 
politan is alwa)-s followed by his suffragans. " To 
each group of subscriptions," says Hefele, "the name 
of the ecclesiastical province is also expressly prefixed: 
only in the case of Hosins and the two priests this is 
wanting. rrhey subscribed first, and without the 
naming of any diocese. rI'hat., in his case and theirs, 
no province was prefixed to their subscription points 
to the fact that they acted not in any particular capa- 
city as representatives of a particular Church, but as 
Presidents of the whole Synod, and that we have to 
recognise in them the 7rpÓEðpOl of Eusebius. The 
analogy, likewise, of the other General Councils speaks 
for their presiding, specially of the Ephesinian, where 
also, outside and before the other legates who came 
from Italy, a bishop of very great dignity hinlself, 
Cyril of Alexandria, as in this case Hosius, acted as 
Papal Legate." I So, again, at the -Fourth Council, 
thp emperor l\Iarcian, a.ccompanied by the empress 
Pulcheria, when he attends, assures the bishops, "We 
have wished to take part in the Council for thp 
purpose of confirnling the faith, not. of exercising any 
authority, after the exanlple of the religious Prince 
Constantine." 2 These words, coming from the mouth 


1 Hefele, Ooncilien-gescltichte, i. 36, 37. See also, Niehues, 
Kaiserthum und Papstthum, p. 255, for the position of the Roman 
Legates in the five extant lists of subscriptions. 
2 Quoted by Riffel, p. 394, from Acts of the Council, vi. p. 466. 
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of an Eastern etllperor, absolutely exclude the notion, 
which SOHle ullcatholic \\ riters have attetnpted to set 
up, that Cùnstantine either presideù at the Council 
or named its presidents. 
The itnportance of thA CaUf-;6 for which they rnet 
equalled the granùeur of the rueeting itself. Arins had 
denied the Godhead of Ollr T.Jord. The decision of the 
Council proclailuing in its creed that the Son is of one 
substance with the Father WaS receiveù throughout 
the world as the voice of the whole Church, though 
only five bishops were present fror11 tht1 "or e
t
rn half 
of the Church. But the logates of the Pope pre
ided 
over the Council, gave their subscription at t he. head, 
ana its decrees were transInitted to the Li
hops of the 
,rest hy Pope 8ylvester, according to the canon 1 of 
the Church at that time. rrhis canon forbado councils 
to be held and decrees to Le passed save with tbe 
consent of the bishop of HOIne, who occupied the see 
" whe..ein," to use the wo..as of the Council of Arle", 
held in the year 3 14, "the Apostles (Peter and Paul) 
sit for ever, and their blood without interlllissioD bears 
witness to the glory vf Gotl." 2 
St. Atl1allasius, pl'e
ent at thi
 Council os 1 )eacon of 
the Alexandrine patriarch, anù the ablest of all in 
setting forth th
 doctrine which forlned the f;ubject of 
its chief deliberation, proclaiuled it to be" a pillar 
and standard of victory against every heresy." St. 
Leo cl(\c1ared that its laws would last to the end of 
the world. 'l'h
 Eastern Christians so honoured it 
that Greeks, Ryrians, and E
!'Yptians had each a special 


1 See the last para.graph of Pope Julius' letter, A.D. 3.P, with 
respect to the church of .Alcxanrlria j for the general rule, Socrates, 
ii. 17, and :Sozomen, iii. 10. 
2 
ynodalletter of the Council of ArIes to Pope Sylvester in 3 14 : 
the greatest Council hefure- tIll" X iCCIlC. 
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feast to COnll11elnorate yearly the 3 I 8 Nicene bishops. 
"The list," says 'rille mont, "would be endless were 
one to atternpt enulnerating the witnesses to the rank 
of the Nicene Council; and in all centuries no one, 
except a few heretics, has spoken of this holy assembly 
save in terrus of the highest veneration." 1 
So the Church of Christ met in General Council for 
the first titHe, and solemnly proclailned its faith In 
the Godhead of that Lord from whom it took its · 
being and its life. Thus did the Body appear to all 
men through the heresy which denied the Head. 
'rhis point of tiltle is for ever nlenlorable. ßIore- 
over, no portion of Church history forms a Jnore COln- 
plete period with special charaèteristics than that 
which begins with the day of Pentecost and ternli- 
nates with the conversion of the Emperor Constantine. 
'fhe great recognition of the Christian kingdolll is 
betokened by the convocation at his request of the 
first General Council. Of course this period, as the 
time of the Church's beginning, when its faith was 
Srst preached and its spiritual government planted 
through the whole Rornan world and beyond it, when 
by a. divine birth it sprung from the wonlb of the 
Jewish synagogue, when it fought its first fight with 
itnperial paganisnl, possesses a singular interest and 
importance. There Inust be within its range every- 
thin
, at least in germ, which can afterwards arise. 
All the Church's faith, all her government, all her 
divine poweI
 all her claiIl1 over individual man and 
over hurnan society, must be there at least potentially, 
if not in actual exercise, just as the power shown in 
the Nicene Council of determining the doctrine of the 
Godhead of Christ covers every possible determination 
1 Hefele, i. 4 21 . 
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of ductrine which the Church can n1ake. Of th(' 
many aspects presented by the Uhurch in this period 
I shall choose one: the action of 
t. Peter's See in 
tho period en<1ed hy the Nieene CounciL 
.And fìr
t the outC<'.Hne of this wholp period is that 
at itR termination the Church apppar
 as a hierarchy 
consisting of a priesthood, a teaching anù a jurisùic- 
tioll po
st'
sea in solidarity 1)y that hierarchy, and a 
people yiellling it spontaneons find cOillplete trust anc] 
ohediencE.-I. rrh
 hierarchy therefore bears in itself the 
aut hority anll the <1octrine of Chri
t. I t is a. body 
corporate, "hich oOers sacrifice, teaches, and rules over 
the souls and hOllie:-:. which l)elong to it in the uaU1P of 
Christ. The conversion of Uonstalltine consists in the 
fact t.hat lip own
 Jesus t.o he the Christ, the Saviour of 
the worlll, and o,vns this hierarchy to be I [is kingdoln 
on earth) within which the Chri
tian people livps ana 
works. Strictly speaking', he is not yet a Christian, for 
hf1 is not hal'ti7.û<1. 1 fe nlOVt'S the spiritual authority 
to convoke the General Council 1 by aut llorising its 
Jnenlhers, the prelates, who are his civil subjects, to 
attend it. As Itoman eIllperor holding in his Ringle 
person the wholt
 legislative, jullicial, and a.dluillistrative 
authority of the HonHln Elnpire, he receives the tlecision 


1 Hufinn
, E. i. I: "Sermo usque arl aurps rcligio
i prilìcipi
, 
qllipp(' (p.li omni stll.lio et diligentia curaret qua nost fa 
unt, 
pefvcuit. Turn ille ex !ac rdotuTlt 8lntcntia apllc1 urhem Nic(('llam 
episcopale cOllciliulli convocat." POlJ
 Dama
u
, who was him- 
self uf man's estate at the convoeation of the Council, says it 
was held hy clir('('tion of the Human S
e. At a Synod of 93 
hishops. helcl prohahly in the ycar 369 (see Hefelp, i. 714). that 
POpt', Yalcrian of Aqllileia, amI the other bi
bops wrote to t h(' 
Ea:-:tenl bishops; in t hcir letter the words occur: .. Majores Ilostri 
CCCXY III. epi:-;copi, atque ex urbe sancti:--5Ìmi episcopi urbis Romæ 
clirccti, aplld Xicæam confecto concilio bUllC murum a(hersl1s 
arm a (liahvlka 
tatuenult."-J\Ii!!nc, \'vl. xiii. p. 34.8. 
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of this Council as the voice of God. All this action 
of his makes the most complete recognition of the 
Church as the kingdom of Christ, and of her hierarchy 
3S the governnlent of that kingdom, which a Roman 
emperor could give. And this it is \vhich in spite of 
errors in government and defects in personal conduct, 
such as appear especial1y in his later years, after this 
Council, has conferred on the nan1e of Constantine,! 38 
the first Christian emperor, an ilnperishable and even 
uniq ue dist.inction. 
Further, the meeting of a General Council is the 
proof of another very wonderful fact, which one may 
call the great work accomplished in these three 
centuries. No glimpse of it was apparent to poet, 
philosopher, or ruler when, three hundred years before, 
Augustus was ruling the san1e empire which Con- 
stantine ruled, and "\Tirgil sung of hinl that he should 
restore the golden age to Latium and stretch his 
em pire to the confines of Asia and Africa. A people 
had COIne into existence and was spread through all its 
cities and provinces, a people ruled by the idea of the 
Church's unity as the Family, the House, the Fold, the 
Kingdom, and finally the Body of Christ. It forIHed 
but a part of the population, taking one here and 
another there, according to no visible rule of selection, 
enl bracing at once learned and ignorant., rich and poor, 
young and old, the Inaster or his slave, even those who 
had been corrupt and those who had been pure in 
their previous life; and where it was most numerous, 


1 Of St. Ambrose in his sermon on the death of Theodosins, 4 0 : 
" Cui licet hapti
matis gratia in ultimis constituto omnia peccata 
òimiserit, tarnen quoil primu
 imperatorum crp(lidit, et po::;t se 
hercclitatem fidei principibus dl'rcliquit., magni meriti locum 
repcrit." The striking tc:-;timony of St. Ambrose to the baptism 
of \on:-:tant.ine 011 his deathhed i
 to be noted. 
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no dOll bt, only a minority belonged to it. I twas 
scattered through great distanceB. It spoke luany 
languages. It was COlD posed of lunny races. Its 
rulers as a whole had never before met together, had 
never seen each others' faces. Its books ,vere fe\v, and 
ulultiplied only by laborious and costly transcription. 
I t had no newspapers, and 10coHlotion wa
 slow and 
toilsome. X otwithstanding all these illlpediinents, the 
idea which OCCH pied in chief the Illind of this Chris- 
tian people was the sense that it wa
 one, the sense 
of the unity of Uhrist's kingdoln on earth. 
The hierarchy i
 the rèalisatinn of this idea. 'fLe 
Christian people, however locally scattered, wa.s knit 
together by it
 one I
piscopatt'. rile Fatnily, Hou
e, 
Fold, J(ingdonl, and Boùy of Chri
t are expressed 
in the sacerdotal, doctrinal, and juristlictional power 
,vhich our Lord set up. It caBle wholly and entirely 
fl.OIU Ilis own Person, frolH the Body crucified on 
Calyary, froul the same Body in w Lich lIe spoke the 
worùs, " Peace h
 with you." 'fhis triple power was 
po

essed by every bishop, not as an il1òependt'ut 
ruler, but in the solidarity of the Episcopate. This 
Episcopate was seen acting as a \vItolo in th
 Nicenp 
Council. 'fhe aistribution of power within the 
Church is sllbordinatp to the capital idea of th
 
Church herself, as that which possesses this triple 
power: 3. power deppndillg on her unity nnd condi- 
tioned Ly it, Lecause it is the powel" of one l)er
on, 
the God-man. 
\\ hat we call in one word the ftollJan Ernpire 
,vas not a nation sirnilar to any of the great nations 
which now Juake up the Christian world, but a vast 
confederacy of lllost dissirnilar races and peoples, 
held down as well a
 he]d together by t he force of 
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successive conquests, stretching over hundreds of years, 
under the dominion of one city alien in teln per and 
spirit from nlany of its subjects. Consequently the 
formation of this one people in its bosom will exhibit 
something of its marvellous character. That such 
a jointing together of the most dissimilar materials 
as the empire presented should exist at all was a 
great wonder in the eyes of Rome's Inost philosophic 
historian. 1 The work, says Tacitus, speaking by the 
mouth of a l
oman general in the convulsion which 
followed X ero's death, was the fruit of Rome's prac- 
tical wisdom, valour, and discipline exercised through 
eight hundred years. He viewed with disn1ay the 
prospect of its disruption: a di
may alnply justified 
when, four hundred years after he spoke, the disrup- 
tion came. What then was the marvel that by the 
sole power of persuasion, against every material in- 
terest, a people was seen to arise through the vast 
extent of this confederacy, a people stretching from 
Ne,vcastle in the North to Babylon in the East, fronl 
tbe deserts of Atlas to the Scythian steppes, a people 
one in heart and mind, in belief and conduct, in spiri- 
tual government and n1anners? 
And in speaking of this creation we must renlelnber 
also that from the times of the Apostles themselves- 
whose letters are full of exhortations against false 
teachers-the Church encountered the 'v hole force of 
heresy, solely by the superior power of unity and thö 
attraction of truth which made itself felt in her own 
bosom. Her Fathers have drawn up lists of the most 
1 Tacitus, Ilist. v. 73, Speech of Cerialis: "Pulsis, quod Dii 
prohibeant, Rornanis, quid aliud quam bell a omnium inter se 
gentium existent? uctingentorum annorum fortuna disciplinaque 
compages hæc convaluit, quæ convelli sine exitio convellentium
 
Don pot est. " 


c 
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divers opinions, which they called heresies, in order to 
mark that t.hey ,vere the offspring of human choice, 
not of dÏ\yine authority, and which in every generation 
during this period of persecution sought either to 
ùraw away her own children froln her fold, or to 
pervert the Ininds of the heathens who were approach- 
ing her. From three sources especially a fertile crop 
of errors ::;prang up: froln Judaic opinions or prej u- 
dices, frotn notions derived out of Greek philosophy, 
and again frOlll Ea
tefll religious systenls. A mid all 
these the Church held on her way, propagating her 
faith, ßnd maintaining her government by the sole 
power of the divine 'V ord in her. She, who was 
sn hject to every force of Illat.erial repression fronl the 
Gentile empire and society around her, could use no 
such force against false brethren, or half-believing 
converts, or inlpostors who professed to be Christians, 
whilst they held a thou
ana varying fancies of their 
own. And it was noted that heathen persecution did 
not light upon heretics. ...\ secret sympathy nln.de 
the world which hated tbe Church take part with 
them as the Church's most dangerous enenlies, and its 
own hest friends and Inost efficient allies. 
But to none of these was Constantine attracted. It 
was the on
 organised Christian Church which alone 
he acknowledged. It was the double fact of its unity 
in doctrine anù government which he adnlired. It 
was the fact of the great Christian people which he 
beheld, and which subdued the proud nlind of the 
ROlnan ruler to hUlnble beJief in the power of the 
crucified God. For Constantine ,vas nearly the last 
of a series of able Inil itary captains who began to rise 
in the second half of the third century, and saved 
by their energy the Roman Empire from dissolution. 
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CO LE 
The whole course of his life, up to the time v
nl'>-the-"'--- C þ\>' 
imperial power was centred at last in his singI il NfJ,- 
which took place in the year preceding the Nicene 
Council, led hirn to appreciate the enormous difficulty 
of maintaining unity of government in a fralne so 
composite. And proportionate to this sense of the 
difficulty which civil government in so unevenly ten1- 
pered a mass presented, ,vas his admiration of that 
spiritual power which had created before his e)?es tbe 
Church's spiritual unity, that is, the Christian people. 
'1"he first expressions of Constantine to the Christian 
Church, his frank homage and profession of obedience 
to her laws and dictates, betoken this adnliration. 
There can be no doubt that the service which he 
expected from the Church in maintaining the unity of 
the elnpire by the unity of her doctrine, discipline, 
and government, ,vas one great motive w'hich moved 
him to become a Christian, and furthermore to make 
the empire, so far as in hin1 lay, Christian also. He 
wished to con1IDunicate to the civil po,ver, which 
seemed ready to fall to pieces under his hand, that 
tenacity of life, that unity of purpose, that most 
simple yet wonderful constructive skill, which the 
Church's history for three hundred years presented to 
hin1- And he greeted Pope Sylvester with awe as 
the chief Bishop of such a power. He bestowed upon 
hin1 the Lateran palace, which originalJy belonged to 
the Plautian family, was confiscated by Nero, and 
then belonged to his empress, Fausta; and he began, 
within the precincts of the palace, a church, dedicated 
to the Saviour, the world-famous Lateran Basilica. 
Thus, out of the palace of a distinguished Roman 
family, sprung the Patriarchium of the Roman See 
which, to the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
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continued to be the proper residence of the Popes; 
whilst tbe church constructed by Constantine becanle 
the 1\lother Uh urch of Christendonl. 
.An(I no less at the opposite north-western end of 
RonH
 rOf:e at the request of Pope Sylvester, by Con- 
gtantine's hand, over tbe bones of the Fisher of Galilee, 
t.he Basilic:l. with douhle aisles, and ninetY-Rix pillars, 
partly of 1 )arian luarble and partly of granite, which 
hecan18 the centre of devotion to nIl the Christian 
world. .A.nd the elllperOr showed Lis personal homage 
to St. I )eter by the gift of a coflì n of gilded brass, 
covpre(l with no cr()
s of the pureRt gold as long as 
the cotlin itself, b
aring the \vords: "Constantine Ern- 
peror and ([elt:
na F
rnpres
. This dwelling a royal 
court snrronnJs. bright \vith e'l ual lustre." The d wel- 
ling was the coffin, nntl the court the church. The 
first Christian enlperor built the shrine of the chief 
.A postle on the spot. \\ here hi
 predecessor, Nero, had ex- 
pos
d Christians to the fonlf'st outrage, an<1 near where 
the ni<yhtly oriental tny
teries of Cvbele continued to 
pollute the earth. 1 
Such were the outwart1 actions of the E'JllperOr 
toward
 thp papacy, whilp his inwartl thought wa
 
to infu
e thp unity 2 of the Christian Uhnrch into 
the Rnnlall Rtnte, when he bad made it Christian. 
By thi
 we Inay jl1d
e of the greatnes
 which that 
achieveIllent of the Church conveyed to his mind. 3 
But its greatness is atte
tE'd by thp Church herself, 
for iUlnletliately after the confession of Ahllighty God 
HiJnself in the Creed, the rather, the .son, and the 


1 Re1lJllont, i. 63i-8; Gn\gorùdus, i. 92. 
2 Spe tIlt' picturp of thb unity gh'cu from the letter to Diognetus, 
in Format ion of L'hri::t( ud011l. \ 01. i. 218-23. 
3 HeUlllont, i. 615, wdl expre:,
eR his pH rposc: .. Fr hoffte den 
Staat dUTch òa
 Christentburu zu retten..' 
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Holy Ghost., the Church confesses her own existenc p , 
as the I5pecial work of the Thirù Person, to be one, 
holy, catholic, and apostolic for ever. Thus, in the 
order of divine truths which lllake up the Christian 
inheritance, next to the being of God and the 11e- 
deillption itself, stands the being of the Church. 
The fact which struck so forcibly th
 ulind of the 
first Christian elnperor is to the Christian mind all 
through the ages second in rank only to the Being 
of God and the 1 )assion of God. It is their chief 
result as concerns us, and as such is put in the 
lllouth of her children as their daily confe
sion, the 
grounl1 of their hope and perseverance, the oath by 
which they are enrolled as solùiers in the Christian 
warfare. 
In the review, then, of the first three centuries, we 
come first of all to the exhibition of the Ohurch her- 
self as the kingdom of God, which is contained in her 
recognition as such under Constantine. And t.hus I 
am brought to the special function of St. reter"s See 
in acco1l1plishing t.his existence of the Church as the 
kingdon1 of God during this period. 
'Ve possess in the hierarchy, as it is presented to 
us in the Nicene Council, a testimony of incomparable 
value to the history of the Church in the centuries pre- 
ceding it. The value of the testinlony is heightened 
by the fact that we have no continuous and detailed 
history of Christian things in those tÍI
les. They who 
search the earliest extant history, for instance, that of 
Eusebius, published in the year preceding the Council's 
convocation, will have to lament how bare and scant 
are its notices of the most important events and in- 
stitutions, how very little in detail is recorded con- 
cerning the labours and preaching even of the Apostles. 
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Of St. Paul we know most, and this is due to his 0" n 
letters and 
t. Luke's epitolIlè of SOllIe apostolic acts. 
)T et 1'rol11 the
e not a tithe of the work done ill this 
one ... \ post Ie's lninistry, froln his conversion to his 
Inartyrdolll, can he òrawn. And to this knowledge 
authentic history allds very little indeed. Concerning 
nine of thf> Twelv 
 " whosp sound went out into a1l th
 
eartb, and their worJs to the end of the world," and 
who helped to build up so vast a structure of churches 
in luan)" various lauò<=:, we know next to nothing. X 0 
history could equal in interest an authentic and de- 
tailed recunl of the apostolic preaching lluring the 
fir8t seventy years. But we possess none. The first 
twelvf> chapters of the Acts gives us a sketch of f;t. 
Peter's guiJance of tbe infant Church at J erusalelll : 
concer.ning- the reuulÍning deeds which filled up his 
long pOlltifìcate of thirty-eight years no detailed 
history exists. \\'" e IlJay estimate the loss thus SllS- 
tailleù by a siugle contrast. The planting of the 

\nglo-Saxon Church, with the chief incidents belong- 
ing to it, ha
 been recorded for us by one of its 
earliest sons, and the providence of God has allowed 
his recort1 to come down to us. ....\nd it is enough to 
show how absolutely identical the Church in which 
Bede lived and laboured in the eif!'hth century was in 
all its doctrines, sacran1ents, and discipline with the 
Church of the twentieth. But no Hede exists for 
the hi
tory of the Church during the hundred years 
fo1lowing the Day of Pentecost; nor for the next 
century; nor for the third. 1Ye have only preserved 
for us certain acts and incidents, such as the succession 
of bishops in the three great patriarchal Sees, and in 
that of J eruEalelll; fragmentary accounts of perse- 
cutiouð and lllartyrdoms; visits of Lishops to l{ome; 
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here and there a letter; a heathen historian's scornful 
reference to a "huge n1ultitude" \vho gave up their 
lives for the faith at Rome in the time of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Such notices as these make up all that 
we know of the Church:s history before the peace of 
Constantine. Christian writers were few in those 
times. l\Iissionaries rather laboured and suffered than 
wrote. 
Ien of leisure and learning there were none, 
at least among Christians. But, likewise, the greater 
persecutions of the third century destroyed many 
records, and partic
larly the local records of their 
martyrs made by their own churches, for which, in the 
Roman Church, special provision was made by appoint- 
ing from the beginning a notary for each of the seven 
regions. It seems that no acts of the proceedings in 
the Nicene Council were compiled by its authority. 
vVe have only three documents of it, its creed, its 
twenty canons, and its synodal decree, \vith various 
lists of the subscriptions to it. 
Iost precious, there- 
fore, is the knowledge concerning the hierarchy of 
the Ch urch which the meeting of this Council conveys 
to us. That hierarchy gives us the result of three 
centuries as to the government which had grown up 
in the Church from the time of the Apostles, by 
their institution, in which they carried out the com- 
mands of their Lord. " For neither," says Tertullian, l 
a witness writing 130 years before the Council, "did 
they choose to bring in anything of their own arbitra- 
ment, but faithfully gave over to the nations the 
discipline which they had received from Christ." And 
another, the personal friend of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and the third successor of St. Peter, says "the offer- 
ings and liturgic acts Christ con1manded to be per- 
l Tertullian, de Præs. 6; St. Clement., i. 40-44. 
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fOrlued with care, and 1l0t to be done rashly or In 
diborder, hut at fixed titHes and :::;easons. Anù where 
and by WhOUl 1 Ie would have them pel-fonned II
 
] Iimself fixed by 1 rig su preIne ,,'ill, that all things 
being done with pit'ty according to IIis goot1 plea.surfl 
IHight be acceptaule to l1i
 will." But e'1peciaUy, he 
adds, they estabii
he(l by express order of our Lord 
the succe
sion of bishops. 
Thus the Nicene hierarchy cn1erges from the waters 
of the per
eclltiou as a great pyratHid frolH the u1Ïtl
t 
of a lake. It is the vi
iLle en1 bodill1ent of those 
di\?ine comln11uication
 nHHle to tht' ...\pustle
 in the 
great forty days frolll !lis l:esurrection to 11 is Ascen- 
sion, as they were realised tv hUlnan life through ten 
generations of InPIl at the cost of lift'long la.bours, 
trials, watches, tllartyrdolus in n U llIerable. \V e have 
hprtl in its collected Blass the work thus aCCOlll- 
plisheù, the goverIlJllent by which the Church had 
ta1..en po
se

ion of t lIt-.. t'arth, wht'n "in
te,H1 of her 
fathers chill1ren were Lorn to her, w hotn she had Inude 
princes in ,Ûl la.nds." Nothing here was the etlect 
of court favour; nothing of human alnLition. It i
 
the Church's free developluent of her own powers; her 
execution of ht'r I
or(rs purpuse, inspired hy llimsfllf; 
the words of iris tnouth carried into act. \. palace 
ha.s Leen built, not in a night hy nlagic power&, 
but in three hundreù year
, by the unwearied toil 
of nUlnberlesb IT1ason
, all instinct with one purpose. 
Often and oftpn they Itavo not only toiled, Lut 
celuenteù the work with their blooù. \Ve cannot 
trace each portion of it as it ,vas built up part by 
part, which it Inight have Leen granted us to do; 
hut the completed temple \ve are allowed to see, 
and, ,vhat is lllore, it stands for all generations to 
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cOlne. rl'he Twelve, l with Peter at their head, divided 
the earth, and their nlode of division lasts good unto 
the end. 
They divided it in this wise: 
The intention of the ....-\postles uniformly carried out 
by then1, ,vas, after the foundation of t.he Church in 
Jerusalem and the lapse of the prescribed time of 
priority for offering the divine kingdom to the accept- 
ance of the Jews, to plant it in the great cities of 
the l
oman Empire. There were three of prolninent 
rank: R0I11e, tbe seat of the empire itself, and up to 
the time of tbe faith's prolllu]gation holding in herself 
"the secret of em pire " ; 2 Alexandria, the capital of 
Egypt, a place of vast commerce. and of imnlense 
mental activity as comnlon ground bet\veen the East 
anò '-tV est, as also the adopted country of a great 
Jewish population; and Antioch, the capital of the 
East, and the seat of thp Il]Ost Ïtn portallt military conl- 
nland in the Eastern portion of the empire. Now, the 
....\postle Peter was the first bishop of Antioch, and the 
first bi
hop of ROIne; and scarcely had he begun to 
plant the Church in Rome when he sent his disciple 
l\lark to found the Church in .l\Jexandria. In like 


] l\Iamachi, yo1. i. 313-4, thinks the time when the Apostles left 
Jerusalem cannot be absolutely rl.etermined; it is impo
sible to 
reconcile the twelve years whiclI some haye ðuppo::,ed t.o have 
been a
signed by our Lord for preaching to the Jews with other 
parts of history, 
uch, c.y., as Peter.
 :-;itting for f:e\en yea.I::; 
at Antioch. But he thinks that it cannot he denied that the 
Apostles, before their 
eparation, met and determined t.ogether on 
the mode of impart.ing Christian lloctrine, so that there should be 
complete agreement in what was to be professed and pract.ised. 
2 "Enllgato imperii arcano posse principem alibi quam Romæ 
fieri. .'-Tacitus, Hist. i. I. Thb 
ecret was divulged in the con- 
vubion following Nero's deat.h, wlIen a general cömmanding in 
a province became emperor by the choice of his soldiers rather 
than by election of the Senate at Home. 
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IlJanner the A postle l)aul founded bishops' sees In 
Ephesus, in Philippi, ill The
salonica, in Corinth, 111 

\thens, in Crete, and other places. That the other 
Apostles did the like in the countries wherein they 
laLuured as luissionaries, there is no doubt. I do 
not dwell on this, because 1 have only to deal with 
the result as it is apparent at the Nicene Council. 
The first General Council llleetiug in 325 shows the 
Ch urch everywhere on tlH
 
arth governed by bishops. 
This episcopal govenllllcnt has four qualities which 
it is ÌInportant to note when \ve are regarding the 
hierarchy itself, as it bears upon the creation of the 
Christian people. I t is universal in extent; it is 
con1plete in character; it ha
 subordination in its 
Inenlbers; \vhile the whole body of rulers is one. It 
iR universal in that it covers th
 whole ground which 
the Church herself occupies, so that there are no 
outlying territories in which no bishop rules. As a 
governl))ent it is cOI))plete, hecause it is uniforll1, conl- 
plete, and entire in itself, comprising in every case the 
priesthood, diaconate, and inferior ranks of clergy, 
with the faithful people, \vhether they be few or 
many; possessing and exercising for these the fulness 
of tho sacrarllents, the s'une order of worship and dis- 
cipline. So far as this, each diocese is a whole. But 
no one diocesA stands by itself. There is likewi
t' 
su bordination between the several dioceses. Every 
bi8hop belongs to a province, in which there is a 
metropolitan; and as the bishop has a council of 
presbyters in his diocese, so the metropolitan has a 
council of bishops co-extensive with his province. 
N or does the su bordination stop here. For many 
llletropolitans again art' under the bishops of the more 
inl portant cities. }-"inally, the supretue see gathers 
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together the bishops of the capital cities, and creates 
that bond of unity which Inakes the whole Church one 
in her governlnent. Without this supreme see there 
would not be a kingdom at all. 
What is actually seen at the Nicene Uouncil is 
that the three greater metropolitans, the bishops of 
l
ome, Alexandria, and Antioch, were in possession of 
a higher authority than the rest, an authority which 
had come down to them from the first origin of their 
sees, and which the Council did not create, but re- 
cognise. Though their sees were the n10st renowned 
cities of the empire, the higher authority of these 
bishops was carried back to the Apostle Peter, who 
had sat in person, first at Antioch and then at ROTne, 
and had placed his disciple l\Iark at Alexandria. 
The name of Peter stood at the head of the episcopal 
catalogue in these three sees: 1 and the local tradi- 
tion in all of them gave constant witness afterwards 
to Peter in many various ways. The Nicene Council 
knew only these three superior metropolitans, re- 
cognising their special rights in the Sixth Canon,2 
which runs thus: "Let the ancient custom continue 
in force, which subsists in Egypt, Libya, and Penta- 
polis, by which the bishop of Alexandria possesses 
authority over all these, since the like custom sub- 
sists also with the Roman bishop. In like manner 
also their privileges should be preserved to the 
churches, as to Antioch and the other provinces. 
And in general it is plain that if anyone become a 
bishop without the consent of the metropolitan, the 
great Council decrees that he do not remain a bishop. 
1 Hergenröther, Photius, i. 26. 
:! Ibid., i. pp. 26-30, shows that the sixth Canon speaks of the 
rights of the great metropolitans over a complex of provinces. 
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But if two or three, through individual spirit of con- 
tentioD, resi
t t.he general choice of all, which is at 
once rea.sonable and accor(ling- to eccle
iastical rule, 
let the voice of th(j nutjority prevail." 
In thpse tenus the Council adJllit.t.ed what were 
afterwards callell the patriarchal rights of the bishop 
of .,Alexandria, over the three civil provinces of Egypt, 
Libya, and ]>entapoIis, which in the titHe of St. 
l\thanasins had nearly a hnntlrcll bishops. It nd- 
luitted a 
illlila.r right in the see of Antioch over 
the nletropolitans bulJject to it, in which patriarchate 
both metrupolitans and bishops were 111 lich 1110re 
nUlllerous than those subject tu the .L\.lexandrine 
bi
hop. The Council ill thiH 
ixth Canon justified 
the prerogatives which it thus adtuitted ill the see 
of .L\leX:llltlria hy reference to a silllilar right existing 
anù exercised at l
olne; and then by force of the 
S:1.n1e principle recognised the prerogative of .L\ntioch 
and of metropolitans in genpral. 
in th
 previun
 history of the Church the

 thrût' 
ua.tueù sees, which were often c.llIe(l in a foipecial sense 
"th(\ Apo
toli(' :-;e
s," (\xerci
e<1 a sort uf hierarchical 
triUtlIVil'ah\1 which the Hornan Spe, evpr strenuous in 
it
 grasp of tradition, firJHly luainta.illed. 'rhey were 
the chief ]l'a(l
rs of eccl('siastical lllatterl', as to \vhich 
they referred in the first instance to each other. Thus 
in the jud
n)ent deposin
 Panl of 
aJlJosata, the 
Synod of ,A.ntioch in 269 directeù its letter to l)iouy- 
sius of l10Jne and to :\laximuH of Alexandria. Be- 
fore t ha.t" in the N ovatian schisll1, and in the contpst 
upon heretical baptism, these sees had carried on an 
active correspondence with each other. 
Three sees, whose bishop5 were soon after called 


1 Hcrgcnröthcr'8 Photius, i. 3 0 . 
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e
archs-those of Cæsarea in Cappadocia, of Ephesus, 
and of Heraclea in 'fhrace-had similar rights over 
metropolitans, as we1l as the primate of Carthage in 
Africa. The bishop of Rome stood at the head of all, 
universally recognised as the special successor of the 
Prince of the Apostles, and as the first of bishops. 
He exercised his supreme jurisdiction in the East only 
over patriarchs in the fi rst instance, not over particular 
bishops; but he was the only patriarch in the whole 
\Vest. l 
This hierarchy, therefore, was the recipient and in- 
heritor of apostolic power in the Church, of that 
Apostolic CoHege itself with which our Lord promised 
to be all dn.)"s unto the consummation of the world. I 
think, then, it cannot fail to strike anyone who re- 
flects upon the subject how great is the preponderance 
in it given to the authority of St. Peter. For not 
only the first and greatest see derives from hirn all 
that authority which it exercises over and above what 
belongs to every bishop in his diocese, be it great or 
small, for the authority is the same in all, but likewise 
the second and the third, exercise the rule of mot.hers 
over a large progeny of bishops, and all the three are 
sees of Peter. And the Council, in speaking óf this 
prerogative as nctual1y belonging to the three sees, 
does not clairl1 to bestow it, but recognises it as exist- 
ing from the beginning. " Let the ancient custom be 
maintained," are its words in n1entioning that prero- 
gative of the Alexandrine see which it is n1aintaining, 
but is not conferring, a prerogative it justifies by refer- 
ence to the practice of Ronle as the rule and type, 
whilst it would have it maintained at Antioch also, with 
the privileges of metropolitans generally in the other 
1 Plwtius, pp. 26, 3 0 . 
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provinces. The pre-en1Ïnence which has its norm in 
the Rornan See, and its largest exercise after ROlll
 in 
the other two sees of Peter, and which i
 further car- 
ried out in the connection of n1etropolitans with their 
suffragans through the various provinces of the Uhurcb, 
certainly Ruggests the conclusion that Petcr is tbe 
sonrce of whatever dignity, over anù above the silHple 
episcopate, belongs to the patriarchal, exarchal, or 
metropolitan rank. 
And, in fact, fronl early titHes, the Popes recogniseù 
the two bishopR of ....\ lexandria anù ....\ntioch as, con- 
jointly with thenH
elves, snccessors of }>eter. Thus St. 
Gregor\" the Great wrote to the holder in his time of 
the 
ee of A ntinch in very relnarkahle terlns: cc Your 
Iloliuess has written to lne Hluch respecting the 
Chair of Peter, Prince of the ApoHtles, when you 
ay 
that he sits there in person to this very ti,ne in his 
snCCf'ssors. I recei\"e with pleasure" hat is said of the 
Chair of 1 )eter by hinl K ho f'its in it hilnself. :For 
who does not kno\v that the IIoly Church has been 
e
tablisheò on the f'oJidity of the })rince of the 
A postles, who expressed in his name the firnlness of 
hiR TI1inò, being called Peter frotH the Rock (Petra)- 
to whoIn the Truth said, 'I will give to thee the keys 
of the kingdoln of heaven.' .A.nd again, 'Thou, when 
thou art converted, confirrn thy brethren;' and a third 
tilne, 'Silllon, son of John, lovest thou 
Ie r Feed ::\ly 
Rheep.' And tbuR, though there bR lnany .A.postles, 
yet in virtue of its very principate, only the see of the 
Prince of the Apostles, which is the see of one in three 
places, received suprenle anthority. :For he made that 
see sovereign, which he honoured by resting in it, and 
there ent1ing thp present life. TIe distinguislled the 
see to which he sent his disciple, the Evangelist. He 
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strengthened that in which he sat himself for seven 
years, though he was to leave it. rrhis is why, the see 
upon which by divine authority three bishops now pre- 
side, being the one see of one, I appropriate to nlyself 
whatever good I learn from you. And if you believe 
any good of TIle, take it to your own Inerit, since we 
are one thing in Hinl who said' that all may be one." 1 
It nlay be asked why does St. Gregory, in writing to 
the patriarch of Antioch on the unity of the three sees 
of Peter, solemnly introduce the three great words of 
our Lord to Peter which contain the special grant of 
his primacy? Is it not because the Church froln the 
beginning connected the Inetropolitan authority, in its 
highest degree, which is the patriarchal, immediately 
with the person of Peter? He intimates that the 
hierarchy itself, in which the patriarchs above all illus- 
trated the principle of headship and subordination, was 
an emanation from the Primacy. rrhe episcopal 
dignity being in itself equal in all who held it, its 
subordination in its various ranks, and the unity of the 
,,7hole mass centred in its supreme holder, are the 
direct result of the grant made in these three words to 
Peter. For St. Gregory says: "Tllough there be 
many A posUes, yet in virtue of its very principate only 
the see of the Prince of the Apostles received supreme 
authority." Accordingly the reference to the three 
great words is most pertinent. 
But we can trace this idea of St. Gregory the Great 


1 St. Greg. 1., Ep. vii. 40. "Itaque CUll' multi sint Apostoli, 
pro ipso tamen principatu sola Apostolorum Principis Sedes in 
auctoritate convaluit, quæ in tribus locis unius est. Ipse enim 
sublimadt Serlem in qua etiam quiescere et præsentem vitam 
finire dignatns est. Ipse decoravit Sedem in qua Evangelistam 
discipulum misit. Ipse firmavit Sederu in qua septem annis 
quamvis discessurus sedit. Cum ergo unius atque una sit Sedes, 
cui ex auctoritate divina tres nunc Episcopi præsident," &c. 
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back through many generations. l)ope Innocent, l 
nearly two II undred years earlier than St. Gregory, 
and only ninety years after the Nicene Council, re- 
cognised the patriarchal right of the bishop of .Antioch 
over his provinces by referring to this Canon of the 
Xicene Council, which, he says, cc singly e-x:presses the 
tnind of all hishop
 throughout the world." .L\nd he 
adds, "\V' e note that this privilege ,vas given to 
Antioch not so nluch on account of the city's magni- 
fìcence as becanse it is known to be the fir
t 
eat of 
the first .A postle where the Christian religion recei veù 
its natHe, where a great meeti1Jg of Apostles was held, 
and which would not yield to the see of the city of 
l
ome, except that the latter rejoices in having re- 
ceived and retained to the end that honour which the 
forrner obtained only in transition." 
At the Xicene Council there are other 
ees foundetl 
by Apostles and in possession of great dignity. Of 
these we rnay ta.ke a
 a 
peciIllen the see of Ephesus, 
at the head of \vhich St. Paul had placeù St. TiIllo- 
theuf::. Ephe
us was thp \lother Church of the pro- 
vince of .Asia., and had exarchal t1igIlity, intermediate, 
that is, between patriarchs and tnetl'opolitans. .ßlore- 
over, the Sixth Canon of the Council recognised not 
only the special privileges of .Alexandria, referring to 
th
, norm of llon1P, and then those of Antioch, hut 
with thenl the whole SYStPII1 of episcopal su hordina- 
tion, adding, cc Likewise in t he other provinces the 
privileges are to be preserved to the churche
. And, 
indeed, as a general rule it is manifest that if any 
one becotne a bishop without the consent. of the 
metropolitan, the great Council orders that he be 
not a bishop." 


1 Ep. xxiv. 
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The hierarchy, then, at the time of the first General 
Council, 325, was ranged, first under three great sees 
of Peter, which as 
Iother Churches comprehended 
many hundred bishops, and were set over many 
nletropolitans. Next, it was found in a number of 
countries which were grouped in what became ex- 
archal complexes of provinces under the sees of 
Ephesus, Cæsarea in Cappadocia, and Heraclea in 
Thrace. Furthermore, it existed in other provinces 
outside of these. 'Ye see from this disposition of the 
Episcopate that the hierarchy of the Church did not 
consist of independent bishops, but of bishops closely 
bound together, the unity of the province lying in 
the metropolitan, of metropolitans in their patriarch, 
of patriarchs in the chief see of Peter. Some of 
these nan1es were indeed posterior, but the tie which 
they denoted was froln the beginning. And that 
the see of Peter at Rome dealt in the first in- 
stance, as far as regarded the Eastern portion of the 
Church, only with patriarchs, by no means lessens 
its sovereign principate, but bears witness to that 
genuine love of legitimate rule, blended with auto- 
nomy, which characterises the Church from her 
birth through the whole period of her struggle with 
the pagan elnpire. But.. in the whole West, conlpris- 
ing Italy, Africa, eastern and western Illyricum, the 
Gauls, Spain,. Britain, the bishop of Rome ,vas the 
sole patriarch; and these would seem to be the 
" greater dioceses," 1 the holding of which the Council 
of ArIes in 314 attributed to Pope Sylvester, and 


1 Placuit a te qui majores dioceses tenes, per te pot.issimum 
omnibus insinuari.-
Iansi, xi. 469. The term ÔWlK?](JU at this 
time expressed the complex of provinces contained in a great 
prefecture of the empire; a diocese wa::; -rrapou,ía, a province 
brapxío.. 


D 
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requested him to transmit their decrees to the several 
provlnce
. 
I t is a fact, then, that in 325 only three patriarchal 

ees existed, all which ran up to l'eter in their 
episcopal succession, and further that the bishops 
cOlnprised in these three patriarchat
s constituted 
a large Inajority of all existing bishops in the Church. 
Thus, for any reflecting luind, is shown the preponder- 
nonce of St. Peter'
 authority at n. period whpo the 
Church, unconnected with the heathen 
tate, and 
continually a

anltt'd hy it, e
tablishe<1 the dis.tri- 
bution of spiritual power within herself, in the W01'ÙS 
of St. Leo, U according n
 the une F=pirit prompted her 
frolll one fountain of grace." 1 
Dut the organic distl.ibution of authority under 
this systelll of patriarch
, luetropolitans, and hishops 
shown hy the Xicene Council indicated 1110re than 
this preponderance. 
And the better to understaud wbat it does in- 
dicate, retlect how ditlerent would have been the 
n
pèct which the- internal relation to each other of 
the chief nlelnbers of this hierarchy would have pre- 
s.Plltea to U
 if, fOI' instance, whilt' the first see, 
that of }{olne, had ùescended frolH St. Peter as its 
first bishop, the secolld see, that of .A lexanJria, had 
ùescended froln St. Andrew as its first bishop, and 
the third see, that of ...\ntioch, had ùeRcenùed fronl 
St. John as its first hishop. 
or need we stop 
at this supposition. The A_postles had, each of 
thelll, power to found seeH wherever they taught. 
They did actually so founù then}. \Vhat would have 


I St. Leo, Ep. ix., 
p('aking of 
t. ])eter aHd 
t. "lark: B <<
UulU 
sine dubio de eon.Plll fOllte !!rathc llllU
 
piritu
 fuerit et (liseipuli 
et magblri." 
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prevented the twelve Apostles frolll each founding 
a patriarchal see in the chief city of the country 
which }}e evangelised, such as ROIne, Alexandria, 
and Antioch actually were? And each of then} 
might have become the first bishop of the see so 
founded. 1Vhereas at the Nicene Council we find 
the tnore than remarkable fact that 110t a single 
bishop existed ,vho could claim an A postle as the 
first bishop of his see except the bishops of the 
three sees of Peter. St. Paul appointed St. Timo- 
theus to be not only a bishop, but a metropolitan 
at Ephesus; and St. Titus to be not only a bishop, 
but a metropolitan in Crete, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing bishops in the several cities of the island. He 
founded also the see of Thessalonic3., which became 
afterwards a great nletropolitan see, and Hlany other 
sees, but in no one did he sit as bishop. 'The other 
Apostles did likewise. St. John in his latter years 
lived at Ephesus, and exercised apostolical autho- 
rity over the Asiatic c}
urches, but he became bishop 
of no see. It is true that the see of Jerusalem 
had for its first bishop St. James, who is generally 
accounted one of the Twelve. The succession to this 
see, however, was interrupted by the destruction of 
the city and the events follo,ving it. Consequently 
when Jerusalem once Dlore appeared as the name 
of a Christian see, its bishop took rank not aR the 
successor of an Apostle, hut as suffragan of the 
metropolitan of Cæsarea, and though sitting with 
distinction at the Nicene Council/ it was only in the 
fifth century that he l'eceivec1 patriarchal rank from 
1 Constant.. Præfatio, xiv., ob
ervcs: ., Tacemus de Hierosoly- 
1llitana cui lieet propriulll honorem servari voluerit Nicæna 

ynodus, tal1len ei ne mCI;"opoliti(,1/In qllidem jus di
/nit((tl1(l.rI'l(! 
concessit, " 
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the fourth General Council in honour of the original 
founding of the Church at Jerusalem. 
Thus at thfl Nicene Council there were nlnny 
apostolic sees in the sense that they had been founded 
by .\postles, but not one whose bishop could claim 
by un broken episcopal descent frOD) an Apostle to 
be the representative of that Apostle, and 
o to be 
the depositary of his apostolic power, except the 
three patriarch
, who, in the language of St. Gregory 
the Great, held t h
 on
 
ee of tJH
 one Peter fit Rome, 
Alexandria, and Antioch. 'rhis is a historical fact. 
"\Vhat iR the nleaning of it ? 
I t is that T}ivine Providence carried out in the 
whole period of thA Church's planting ann the three 
centuries of heathen persecution the promise and 
grant of our Lorù to St. l:>eter to be the bearer of 
the keys in TTis house and the shepherd of lfis 
people. And this is done by causing thf' whole 
organisation of th
 Ch urch to proceed fro III Peter as 
the bishop in the highest degree, by making his See 
of llome "the ori
in and princip]p of unity," "the 
root and luatrix of thp Church," as St. Cyprian called 
it, while none of the other ....\post]e
 stand at the head 
of an episcopal line. Again, this is exactly what 
Pope Innocent 1. meant when, in anRwering the 
reference of the African hishopR to biln, hA Faic1 that 
" in questions of faith r consider that all our brethren 
and fellow-bishops 
hould refer to no other than 
to Peter, who is, in fact, the author of their own 
name and honour." This "Ta
 Peter's special privi- 
lege among the A. posUes, that tbe episcopate radiated 
from his person. This ,vas what St. Ambrose meant 
when he wrote in the name of tbe Council of .L\.quileia 
to the emperors Gratian, Valentin ian, and Theodosius, 
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not to allow "the l
oman ChurcL, the head of the 
whole noman world, to be disturbed, for this is the 
fountain-head whence the laws of our venerable com- 
ll1uuion flow forth to all men." 1 Again, St. Optatus 
has assigned a specific reason for this fact in his well- 
known words to a TJonatist adversary: " You can- 
not deny that you know that the Chair of Peter 
first of all was fixed in the city of Rome, in which 
reter, the head of all the Apostles, sat, whence, too, 
he was named Cephas. In this single Chair unity 
was to be observed by all, so that the rest of the 
Apostles should not each Inaintain a Chair to theln- 
selves, but that forthwith he should be a schismatic 
and a sinner who against that singular Chair sets up 
another." 
And to 111ake this result the Inore n1arked, the 
Inost distinguished A postle after St. l)eter is asso- 
ciated with him as a sort of second founder of the 
Roman see, from which every document of supreme 
Ï1nportance has run during the long ages of the 
Christian faith in the name of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
But no other see claims the Apostle who founded so 
many sees as the head of its line, nor was St. Paul 
himself bishop of Rome. 
And in this connection we must recur to the fact 
that the Nicene Council grounded its recognition of 
the privilege of the Alexandrine see to preside over 
several provinces upon ancient cnston), which it justi- 
fied by the practice of the Roman Sèe. Then it went 
on to extend that recognition to the whole hierarchical 
organisation exemplified in the instance of Alexandria. 
Thus it recognised this order of subordination as 
something which it was not creating, but maintaining, 
1 St. Innocent, Ep. xxx.; St. Am brose, Ep. xi. 
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because it can1e do,vn frOllI ancient tirues, being, of 
course, the original institution of the .A.po
t1es. 'rhe 
Council ndcled nothing and changed nothing in this 
state of things: and thus this organisation is not the 
work of the Con.ncil, but rather the Council itself is 
a result of th
 orga.ni
ation. 
This Canon contains the whole organic and gradu- 
ated distriLutiun of po" er which is shown forth in the 
hierarchy, and lllakes the unity and beauty of a king- 
ciom. rrhis Leing so, rnost 
ignificant is the reference 
to l
olne as tho type, standard, and exanlple of patri- 
archal power. There can be no subordination ,vithout 
hea.dship; and where the headship lay is sufficiently 
plain froul the fact that at the end of the first three 
centuries of tho Church's existence, the See of Peter 
-the episcopal succession springing from l)eter- 
had generated the whole order of bishops, Inetro- 
politans, and patriarchs, of which it stood at the 
head: so absolutely at the head, that there wns no 
other bishop 'v ho could claim episcopal succession 
fronl an A postle. 
The structure of the Church, as a well-ordered 
kingdonl, is based upon the limitation of every in- 
dividual bishop's authority to a certain prescribed 
territory. rrhis had been the original teaching and 
praetice of the ...\ po
tle
. ... \ t the Nicene Council this 
lirnitation apppars, is acknowledged, and luaintainea 
by the Council. But the kingdom of Christ required 
t he principle of suvrenJe authority, which was the 
bund of unity. So necessary was this, that even 
anlong twelve apo
tles, ",ho were given authority over 
all the earth, a l)rinlate ,vas made to cause that autho- 
rit.y to be exercised in unity. 1 }fo,v much more was 
1 St. Jerome. 
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such a Prilnacy requisite, when the Apostolic College 
of Twelve was succeeded by an EpiRcopate containing 
hundreds or thousands of members. 'fhree centuries 
of struggle with the pagan State produce an inde- 
pendence won at the cost of incessant persecution. 
vVe find an Episcopate spread through the whole 
world so far as it is occupied by the Church. 
Springing from the womb of Peter's See, it has its 
only patriarchs in the successors of that see; its 
type of the episcopal power itself in Peter, and 
the subordination of its members in a structure 
of \vhich he is the legitimate, acknowledged, un- 
disputed head. 
The Popes often dec1ared-and I am about t.o quote 
a renlarkable instance of it-that the Nicene Council 
bestowed nothing on the TIoman See, being aware that 
by the word of Christ it already had the Prilllacy, 
a supren1e authority to which nothing ,vas wanting. 
'Ve may remark a singular corroboration of the fact 
declared by the I)opes in the latent recognition of 
the 1>rin1acy which the Canon contains. POI' the 
privileges indicated, acknowledged, and ratified in it 
comprehend all that authority which Olle bishop has 
over another, short of the Prirnacy itself. Of such 
authority the patriarchal is the highest derivation; 
and it is here referred back t.o Rome. If the Alex- 
a.ndrine bishop governed three provinces with their 
metropolitans, it was an ancient custonl derived from 
the same exertion of power at nome. . But in all 
this the Council grants nothing new; it only recog- 
nises an exist.ing fact. And the fact is, that epis- 
copal power being in itself equal in each recipient, 
whatever authority one bishop exercised over another 
is, in the last resort, n derivation from the PrinlaCro 
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Nothing is here conferred upon Home; but a great 
deal is suggested as belonging to ROllle. 
In the luiddle of the ninth century a very great 
Pope, Nicolas 1., addreð
ed front his 
ick-Lea at Itotne 
a letter to the J
asterll emperor .:\lichael, in which he 
draws these bame conclusions fro1l1 th
 acts of th
 
Kiceno Council. l In answer to the insults of the ern- 
peror, he wrote: "God give yon grace to know the 
greatne

 and the nature of the l{ouJan Church's privi- 
leges; froln whorn they took their rise, and who was 
the author of its snprelne authority. If yon "ill a:::;k 
this of us, as the Ininisters of Christ and the dispensers 
of IIis Inysteries, We will do our best to show it you; if 
you scorn the knowing it, and only direct your efforts 
against the privileges of the [
olnan Church, beware 
lest they turn again
t ) OlI. It is hart1 for you to 
kick against the goad. I f you will not hear us, 
all that renlains for us is to esteeln you as our 
Lord Jesus Christ cOlun1anded in the case of those 
,vho despise listening to the Church of God. Especi- 
ally the privileges of the l{omall Church, founded 
by the mouth of Christ in St. Peter, carried out in 
the Church's own di
positioll, observed froIH antiquity, 
celebrated by the General Councils, and continuously 
venerated by the whole Cll u reh, can in no respect 
be lessened, in no respect infringed, in no respect 
changed. For the foundation laid by God cannot 
be relHoveù Ly hUIuan effort; what (}od has estab- 
lished reluains firm and strong, and he sins vefore 
all who attelnpts to resist the ordinance of God. 
'fhe privileges, I repeat, of that See or Church are 
perpetual. They" ere rooted and planted by God. 
They may be attacked but not transferred, assaulted 


1 Xicolas I., Ep. viii.; :l\Iansi, xv. 204. 
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but not removed.! rrhey were before your eIllpire; 
they remain, thank God, as yet uninfringed. They 
will last after you, and so long as the Christian name 
shall be preached, they will continue entire." 
Then Pope Nicolas quotes his predecessor, Boni- 
face 1., who sat from 4 I 8 to 422, for that precise 
interpretation of the Nicene Council which I have 
given above. " This," he says, "is attested by Pope 
Boniface in writing to all the bishops of Thessaly. 
rrhe institution of the whole Church from the begin- 
ning was derived from the rank given to St. Peter, 
in wholn its government and whole sum consists; 
for, as the culture of religion increased, the foun- 
tain of ecclesiastical discipline which he established 
diffuseù itself through all churches. The precepts of 
the Nicene Council bear witness to this, so that 
it did not venture to make any appointment over 
him, seeing that nothing could be conferred above 
his merit. In fact it was aware that everything 
was given to him by the word of the Lord." 2 Pope 
Nicolas comn1ents, " If everything, then nothing was 
wanting in that grant. And if you carefully exa- 
mine the regulations of the Nicene Council, you will 
find that it conferred no increase on the Roman 
Church, but rather derived front its form the par- 


1 This points, says Cardinal Hergenröther, to the attempted 
tran
lation by the Greeks of the Primacy from Old Rome to New 
Rome, after the removal of the imperial re:sidence thither. 
2 St. Boniface, Ep. xiv.; Constant. 1037. "lnstitutio universa- 
Ib nascentb Eccle
iæ de beati Petri sump
it honore principium, 
in quo regimen ejus et summa consistit. Ex ejus en ill eccle
i- 
astica disciplina, per omnes ecclesias, rdigionis jam crescente 
cultura, fonte mauavit. Nicænæ bynodi non aliud præcepta tes- 
tantur; aaeo ut non aliquid super emu ausa sit constituere, cum 
videret nihil supra meritum suum posse conferri. Omnia denique 
hinc noverat Domini sermone concessa." 
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ticnlar privilege which it adn1Ïtted in the Alexandrin
 
Uhurcb." 
'l'his great letter of Pope Nicolas is in fact a 
surnruing up of the testimony afforded by the eight 
preceding centuries to the government of the. Church, 
as it was instituted in the beginning, and as it "as 
recognised by the first General Council. Pope I nno- 
cent, ruling eighty years after it was celebrated, 
said of it that it "conveyed in itself the n1Ïnd of 
the bishops throughout the whole" orld. JJ 1 So Pope 
Boniface, ten years later, observed that the Kicene 
Canons, in recognising the e}"isting government of the 
Church, as it was then arrangeù in provinces, under 
rnetropolitans anù patriarchs, bore witness to that gov- 
erIllnellt a!i springing from the person of St. Peter, the 
type anù standard of the bishop, in whose l'rimacy 
the whole Church-governrnent was sUtl1Jned up and 
consisted. That is a declaration, arllong other things, 
that all power exercised by an individual bishop over 
another bishop is a derivation from the l)rimacy. 
This was the fountain-head, out of which the whole 
constitution of the Church, in its subordination and 
autononlY, floweù. The }J ope in every bishop, and 
rnore e
pecially in the tenants of the great see
, re- 
spected an authority of which he was the suprerne 
holder. It is to be remenl bered that this" disposition 
of authority" is not a development, but the form 
,vhich the Church took at her birth. It is not sonle- 
thing which the Nicene Council created, but tLat 
which it recognised as existing frolH the beginning. 
There is no constitution of the Church before the. 


1 "Rcvolvcntcs Lluctoritalcm Xicænæ S}l1odi <]uæ una omnium 
per orbem terrarulll IllCntclll explicat 
acefllotum."-Ep, xxh', ; 
Con:;talll., col. 851. 
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Nicene. The" three Sees of the ODe Peter" were 
rooted in tbe apostolic order of things; and Peter was 
the source of the Episcopate fronl the beginning. It 
is history in its most. rigid declarations on \vhich we 
here rest. Only one dass of persons can consistently 
deny the force of this fact. I speak of those who 
do not believe in the Church's existence feom the be- 
ginning, \vith a corporate life, as the kingdom of 
God; and who, therefore, do not believe in the continu- 
ance of that corporate life. Those who believe in no 
Church, and those only, are not touched by these 
facts. But these words of Pope Boniface, written in 
the year 422 to the bishops of the 111yrian province, 
\vho since the time of Gratian had ceased to belong to 
the 'Vestern empire, are of such ilnportance that we 
may dwell on them a moment longer. They state tbe 
constitution of the Nicene Church to be the evolution 
of the power stored up in the person of Peter by the 
direct gift of Christ; a power not given ùy the Church, 
but by the author of the Church for the purpose of 
lnaking her. In this case, therefore, historical fact and 
theoretical principle are at one. I n historic fact the 
Sixth Canon of the Council delineates the Church out- 
spread before it in the arrangement of its provinces; 
metropolitan over bishops; patriarch over metropoli- 
tan; and the first See of Peter over a1l: a disposition 
of power en1Ínently legitimate, autonomous, suborili- 
nated, and, in short, springing frOITl unity and nlain- 
taining unity. The theoretic principle of this fact is 
luminously expounded by Pope Boniface, addressing a 
province of Greek bishops. He derives from Peter's 
person the whole authority thus drawn out in its gradu- 
ated arrangement during the Church's conflict with 
the heathen world in three hundred years. V{hat he 
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SdYS amounts to this. The chief bishop-he who held 
the episcopal authority ill Capite-has generated the 
Episcop
tte ill its various ranks. The tree, which 
already overshadowed the earth, had grown up frolll 
the root of Peter. The so1icituùe of al1 the Churches 
had flowed over frolll the Church of St. Peter and St.. 
Paul to the various bishops of the world in various 
degrees. The episcopal authority, itself the S
t111e in 
all, in the least dioce
e of the Church as in its great- 
est., was by that ,vonderful word antI gift of Christ 
derived in the first instance CroIn l>eter, inasmuch as 
he ,vas created Pastor of the Church on the shore of 
the lake of Galilee, and, while it relnailled full aud 
entire in hitn, yet had been dispensed without diminu- 
tion to hi
 brethren throughout the \vorld. H The 
governInent and its entirety consist in hiln." Such 
is the fact attested, and such the doctrine given to 
the Greek bishops, less than a hundred years after 
the Nicene Council, and accepted by those bishops, 
both as fact and doctrinc, when 
t. A.ugustine was 
in the greatness of his genius the first Doctor of the 
Ch urch. 
I t was no innovation, but perpetually repeated in 
the decretal letters of the Popes, of which we begin to 
have a series from the tilue of Siricius, who himself 
wrote in 386 from the shrine of 
t. Peter; "through 
whom," he says, c'sprung the beginning hoth of the 
Apostolate and the Episcopate in Christ." r\nd ill this 
he wa.s only expressing the tnHlitioll of the Apostolic 
See from the beginning, which was the foundation of 
all its acts, and alone could justify theIne 'rhe learneù 
editor 1 of these letters, so far as they have ùeen pre- 
served in the first fonr centuries, makes a double 


1 Con
tant. J.'pistvlæ Romanorwn Pont
fic1tm, p. I I I. 
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renlark here, which I will quote. Of so nlany Pontiffs 
famous for doctrine and sanctity, not a single one can 
be found who did not believe that the prerogative 
had been granted to hin1 or to his church to be head 
of the whole Church; while among all the churches 
founded by the .A.postles or their successors, no single 
one can be found who ventured to call hÏInself the head 
of the whole Church. Either the Popes claimed what 
was their right, by the gift of Christ, or they were one 
and all impostors frotH the beginning. 
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(\.n. OJ 314.) 


'VHAT great. le"\80n of Church governIIlel1t havp 1 
dra.wn in the preceding t.reatrllent of ill) subject fron1 
t he fact of the Nicene Council? 
Insteall of lookin
 f(w exertions of extraordinary 
power by the Popes in the ppriod antecedent to that 
Council let us weigh the constitution of the Church 
itself at the Council. \rLat is thp nlealling of it as 
gi\Ten to us hy the POpf'R frolH the very tinle of the 
Council, by Siricius, Innocent, Boniface I., Leo the 
(
reat, n regory the l}reat., and referred hacl" to by 

icolas 1., when writing to the Eastenl ell1perOr hitll- 

tllf, who originated the Greek schisnl 
 'rhey Jec1al'e 
the KicPIlP coustit ution itf'c1f' to ht' an el11anatinn of 
the Papa.cy, anù the whole ecclesiastical discipline to 
hav
 i
snea fr01H the f"Hlntain of Peter. Not only 
Jid the great "ShepherJ and Dishop" (I Pet. i.) 
cause thA episcopal puwer itself to spring from the 
person of l'eter, but the hierarchical order of that 
lJower, by which alone one kingdonI of Christ conlJ 
be and was maintainetl) \\ as no le
s an ernanation of 
Peter's 1 )rilnacy. 'rhat is, a power was given first, and 
ill uni\Ters:1l extension, to hinI, which should after- 
wards Le cOHl1Jlunicated in its :;:e\Teral Llegrees to others. 
rrhe Kicene Council stands at the distance of 250 
years f.'OI11 the artion of the A po
tles then1splve
, a 
1)2 
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tinle long enough to show the issue of a great prin- 
ciple, the principle of hierarchy; further, a time of 
\vhich the characteristic is either active persecution, 
or at least fundamental enmity, to the doctrine and 
government of the Church on the part of the world. 
The details of a continuous history are indeed wanting 
to us in large part when we treat of this period, but 
the result in the meeting, act.ion, and constitution of 
the Council is quite uninlpeachable. 
If that constitution did not arise 1 in the way which 
the Popes before and from that time, and ever after- 
wards, declared it to have arisen, how did it come 
about? To this, I think, no answer can be given. 
I now proceed to another point, which is the in- 
timate correspondence between the hierarchy as seen 
in operation at the first General Council, and that 
profound consciousness of its own unity which filled 
the whole Christian people. The Brotherhood 2 was 
the nalne which it bore everywhere anlong its own 
members. But in the greatest Christian conlmuni- 
ties-as at Ronle, Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, Car- 
thage-it was not felt more keenly to be the brother- 
hood than in the sIllallest bishop's see which could be 
1 'Vhat 1 am here stating as a fact of history, testified in the 
fourth century, is defined as a dogmatic truth by the Yatican 
Council de Ecclesia Christi :-" Ut vero episcopatus ipse unus et 
indivisus esset, et per coherentes sibi indcem sacerdotes credentium 
mu1titudo universa in fidei et cOllimunionis unÏtate conserçaretur, 
beatum Petrum cæteris Apostolis proponens in ipso instituit pel'pe- 
tuum utriusque unitatis prillcipiulll, ac vi
ibi1e fundamentum, super 
cujus fortitudinem æternum exstrueretur tempJum, et Ecclesiæ 
cælo inferenda suhlimitas in hujus fidei firmitate consurgeret." 
2 Matt. xxiii. S. 7rávTffiJ vp.ÚfiJ àÔ
Ì\Øol f(lTf. I Pet. ii. 17. T1}V 
àÕ
ÀØÓT7]Ta Ttl-'-âu. St. CypI'ian, Fraternitatem universam mea 
nomine 
alutate. 
famachi, i. 6 says :-" In\'aluit præterea apud 
nostros nomen fratl'um, qUQ{l e::;t a Christo sen'atore in Ecclesiam 
introductulll, itaque deincevs propagatulll est, ut non modo ab 
Apo:stolis secl etiam a Christianis omnibus usurparetur." 
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founù through the vast extent of the Roman provinces. 
For the bishop of that sronn see was one of a Tunss of 
rulers, and the civil officer who ruled his people was 
not n10re con1pletely pieced into the network of thE:' 
State's organisation than he into that episcopal circle 1 
\vhich forlned the Church's diadenl. The springing up 
of this hierarchy throughout thA earth by the forc
 of 
an innate power is one of the Dlarvels shown hy the 
Christ.ian Church in thiR it:-:. first stage. The sense of 
isolation, which rnight naturally have fallen on those 
,vho forlned but a slllall minority in so 111fillY towns and 
cities distant frolH each other, was thn!i overCOIHe, and 
the meanest Christian in the least bishop's see was 
"
ell aware that he belong
d to a. hrotherhood which 
was everywhere. But there are fonr chief bonds of 
unity which ae
erve to Le specified. 2 
I. Christians who travelled frolll one place to an- 
other were provided with letters froTn their own bishop, 
which testified their condition a
 Christians, and en- 
ableil thel11 to take part in the rites of the Church, 
anò to enjoy its ùlessings wherever they wpnt. They 
would naturally be tbe bearers of such tidings as it 
would Le well for the brotherhood to receive. '[1hus 
the non1Ïnation of bishops ,vas conlIllunicated: the 
glorious sufferings of nlartyrs were recorded in accounts 
sent by one church to another. ErrorR in doctrine 
likewise as they arose, and the censures which they 
dre,v <-lown, thus be('RTne known. It ,vas the special 
function of bishops to give these letters, so that even 
confes::5ors were not alIo,ved the privilege of giving 


1 The constitution of Yalentinian ITl., A.n. 445, says :-" Sancti 
PctlÏ mcritum, qui princq.
 est ppiscopaIi:-; eoron:
:'-St. Leo, 
vol. i., p. 642. 
2 Enumerated. by Hergenrüther, Kircbengeschichte, i. 195-7. 
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them. The church of Smyrna's record of the death of 
Polykarp sent to the church of Pontns, and that of the 
churches of Lyons and Vienna in Gaul, describing 
the great persecution in which St. Blandina and so 
n1any other martyrs suffered, sent to the churches of 
Asia l\linor, are instances of letters intended not for 
individuals but whole comnlunities. 
2. Again, the family bond of churches, as mother 
and daughter, ran through the whole Church, having 
its most rell1al'kable instances in the three patriarchal 
sees. This bond sprung as it were naturally out of 
that conduct of the Apostles and their first successors, 
which consisted in planting the faith in the chief 
cities. The civil metropolis thus often coincided with 
the spiritual, but it was not the civil pre-eminence 
which bestowed the spiritual rank; it was the dignity 
of tbe founders. Thus churches founded immediately 
by an A postle took tbe first rank; tb fln those which 
were mediately apostolic by derivation froin these. 
})erhaps the authority of the Jewish synagogue over 
those depending on it suggested tbis arrangement 
to the Apostles; as J erusalenl itself was the l\Iother 
Church to J udæa, Samaria, and Galilee, until by its 
destruction the metropolitan dignity passed to Cæsarea.. 
So strong was this hierarchical order that before t.be 
middle of the third century, Heraclas, the bishop of 
Alexandria, could depose Ammonius, bishop of Thnl uis, 
for disobedience, and consecrate a new bishop. In 
Africa the primate of Carthage stood over the metro- 
po1itans of provinces, in \vbich the eldest bishop of 
each province became the first. The fabric of this 
gradation of metropolitans was complete before the 
Nicene Council. 
3. Side by side with it was the operation of the 
E 
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government which it involved. \Vith the second 
half of the second century the Ineetings of bishops 
in yearly or half-yearly synods of their respective pro- 
vinces beconle luore find Inore fre(luent, having their 
prototype in the meeting of the Apostles at J eru- 
salem. IIere was 3. provision against the attacks of 
heresy; here accusations, if need ,yere, against bishops 
thenlsel ves could be heard. The institution strongly 
marks the blending of autononlY with subordination, 
and testifies the cOIn pact fabric of the Church, so 
that the power of the bishop, which seenlS in his 
own sphere of action complete, is found subject to 
the higher authority of his brethren. 
4. But over all, and that to which all converge, is 
the Primacy of St. Peter's See of Rome. As these 
several churches and ecclesiastical provinces sprung 
from its boson1, so they need to rest on its supreme 
authority. It is not an authority which interferes at 
every step, is jealous of thê bishop in his diocese, of the 
nletropolitan in his province, of the patriarch in bis 
cOInplex: of provinces, but a power which, as it first 
gave birth to this order, so nlaintains and regulates it 
from the top to the bottom. This patriarchal constitu- 
tion of the Church, to \vhich every existing record of 
antiq nit)" bears witness, so far fron1 being the anta- 
gonist of the J>rimacy, is its own creation. Exactly 
the same principle which made Alexandria, ...\ntioch, 
Ephesus, and other great mother cities what they were, 
made l{ome their head. Our Lord's own grant, and 
that alone, gave this power to Peter, and his choosing 
to be bishop of l
ome centred it at Itome, but it is 
identical in character from the least to the greatest 
bishop and is the source at once of their ordinary 
po\ver and of their su bordinatioD. 
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This is the state of things inside the Church; hut 
we have now to cast a glance on the state of things 
outside it, while this great work was being done. 
If we look at the hierarchy of the Church in its 
complete state, as assen1bled at the Nicene Council, 
we might suppose this work of three centuries to 
have been accomplished under the serene guardianship 
of the TIoman peace, as the spontaneoL1s growth of a 
people, and as the nursling of sovereigns chosen by 
itself. But in reality it was the ,york of a community, 
which, during the whole tinle, was exposed to the dis- 
like, the suspicion, the hatred of the most powerful and 
most despotic empire which ever has existed. These 
feelings were not superficial, nor \vere they transient. 
The Church's spiritual governnlent was the outcome as 
well as the bearer of a doctrine which supported it. 
Its sole source was the Person of a 
Ian executed by 
servile punishment as a crÏ1ninal who claimed rights 
which were said to interfere with the dorninion of the 
Roman enlperor. The doctrine which His Apostles 
derived from I-lim was as nluch opposed to the customs 
and habits of those to whonl it ,vas preached as the 
Person from whom it was derived was in their eyes 
contemptible. How is it possible now to convey an 
adequate sense of that "fony" which was imputed by 
the Gentile to the believers of a religion who wor- 
shipped for their God one who had been crucified as a 
slave. There was found not many years ago, on the 
wall of the imperial palace on the Palatine, an ont1in
 
which may have been scratched by a soldier in the 
body-guard of Decius in an idle hour. It portrayed 
the crucifixion of a man with an ass's head, and it bore 
the legend, "Anaximenes worships his God." That 
soldier's scribble comes down to us throuah sixteen 
o 
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centuries as a photograph of the mind with which 
prince, philosopher, and people alike regarded the 
Author of tIle Christian faith. Tacitus and Pliny the 
)"'ounger, Trajau and l\Iarcus Aurelius, the crowd which 
tortured St. Albina in the theatre of Lyons, and. burnt 
St. Poly karp in the theatre of SnIJTna, speak in that 
crucifix wit.h the as
's head. 
As to the hierarchy which sprung- fronI the Crown 
of ThonH
, it
 three great constituents RO intitnately 
blended together that they fOrI})cd one 111 ass, were a 
priesthood, n. tpf\ching, and a jurisdiction to which the 
analogous power
 in the Gentilp world could not but 
feel a complete antagonis1n. 'fhe history of the three 
centurieH exelnplifieR this in every fornl of persecution. 
It is true the Gentile power used luaterial force only 
frol11 tinle. to time. Thu
, fronl the period of Nero'q 
persecution down to Constantine's Decree of Toler- 
ance Christians were ever liable to pen:11 prosecution, 
though they were not always actual1y suffering frotn 
it. The tinles when the f'tl1perors thelnselves set in 
action the powerful engine of }{oman law against 
thelJ1 have been expressed in the number of ten per- 
secution
. Bnt thA 
piritnal ()ppo
ition of t1le vast 
Gentile world through all its n1Ïllor varieties of 
the polytheistic creed npver cen
ed. Tht' Christians 
during these centuries were eyer as sheep among 
wolves. 'Ve sha11 tlo scant justice indeed to that 
perfect forill of governlnent which the Church at her 
first (1eneral Council exhibited, unless \ve consider it 
as produced by her whilf\ living in the miùst of 
her enenlies in a state of conflict anù of oppression. 
Constantine in particular revered and honoured th
 
Primacy, bestowing upon it the Lateran Palace for its 
dwelling, whose chief church bore his own name as 
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the Basilica of Constantine. llad not a great pre- 
decessor seventy years before-one who attached his 
nan}e to that of Tl'ajan, and clailned to exhibit in 
its purest fonn the spirit of the old Ronlan rule-de- 
clared that he would sooner see a cOlnpetitor for 
his throne arise, than the appointlllent of a bishop in 
the See of Peter. That one expression, preserved for 
us incidentally in a letter of Cyprian, is invaluable 
in throwing a broad bean} of light over the relation 
between the Church and the Empire in the middle 
of the third century. It is like the light cast by the 
letter of Pliny to the enlperor rrrajan at the beginning 
of the second century, which reveals so nluch, both as 
to the lllHllber and innocence of Christians, and as to 
the professioll of Christianity itself being liable to the 
punishment of death before any special decree made 
by that emperor. ffhese t\VO incidents, even taken 
alone, will serve to convey to us SOlne notion, though 
a feeble one, of that rivalry to the enlpire under which 
the Christian Church not only propagated its doctrine, 
out unfolded its government. 
By the time of Constantine every city and town 
over the imnlense Roman confederacy had a bishop, 
whose authority was as completely a magistracy (àpX1í) 
as that of a civil or military officer under the emperor. 
Origen, indeed, draws an instructive parallel betwef3n 
the bishop and the prefect of a city. But this 
authority rested upon the spontaneous obedience of a 
Christian people. In no case had it legal support. 
That is saying little. Its existence ,vas a nlatter of 
jealousy to every civil officer among those who were 
not Christians with whom it came in contact. No 
more certain proof that the episcopal authority was 
the result of a power which the Christians thenlselves 
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freely ackno\\ ledged can even be desired than this 
jealousy which it excited in tho
e who were outside. 
Consiller a nlornent its uniformity froD1 this stanùing- 
poiut. It wa
 not established partially, but every- 
where. IIad there been any usurpation of episcopal 
oVt'r presbyteral authority, the victory of the bishop 
could not have taken place everywhere. Such an 
authority, to be everywht're, Blust have corne frolH a 
power which was everywhere recognised by Christians 
as decisi\pe and ::-,uprelne; as an ordinance, in fact, of 
the ..lpostlcs. \\t e do Bot need an historical record of 
this, though such exists I-the fact is u)ore than any 
record of it. .i\gain, as regard
 the civil power, the 
known subjection of Christians to such an oflìcer as 
their 0" n bishop, deri\Ting his authority fronl a conse- 
cration besto\\ed in the Christian society itself, was 
calculated to lIU1,ke it lunch more diflicult for thel11 
to live unlllolested alllong the heathen than if no 
such oHicer existed. r n fact we have, in the Inartyr- 
dorn of St. Ignatius of Antioch, an in
t3nce of thp 
wrath which his dignity awakened in Trajan. If 
that nlo
t able, caution
, and tenlperate of ]{on1an em- 
perors-who quoted the spirit of his age as opposed to 
cruelty, just as if IIp had lived in thA nÌnetepnth cen- 
tury-could have seen his empire cO\Tered with a llet- 
work of bishops in closest union and correspondence 
with each other! "ould it not have rnoved hirn to 
attenl pt their extprm ination in mass? The successor 
who took his llalne did see this a hundred and fifty 
years later, and did vo\\-? extern1Ïnation; but the pro- 
vidence of God did not allow hin1 to execute it. 
'Ve lliay, then, consider the state of persecution under 


1 As in the Epistle of St. Clement, those of St. Ignatins, in St. 
Irena.'us, Tcrtullian, and St. Cyprian. 
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which the Christian Episcopate arose and spread itself 
everyw here as a certain proof that its institution was 
legitimate and unquestionable according to the prin- 
ciples which ruled the Christian people. It sprung 
frolll something which their convictions and tbeir feel- 
ings acknowledged. It increased the enmity of the 
empire to them during a long period in which other 
causes rendered that enmity persevering and relent- 
less. It added a hostile government to a hostile doc- 
trine for tbe increase of hatred in the minds of the 
heatheu. The stress of every persecution fell upon the 
officers of the Christian Church in proportion to the 
degree of their dignity. 
But now the proof for the legitimacy of the epis- 
copal order derived from its establishment everywhere 
during the period of persecution, forcible as it is, is 
far exceeded by the same proof when applied to the 
Primacy. The function of every bishop as a local 
governor, as chief of the Christian worship, as teacher 
of its people, as ruling the daily spiritual life in a city, 
was offensive to the heathen power, thought, and feel- 
ing; but the special function of St. Peter's See at 
Rome in those three particulars was a subject of in- 
tense dislike to the Roman State. Every act of this 
spiritual government had to take place in the face of 
this heathen jealousy. Certainly it could only be prac- 
tised upon a willing comn1unity. The notion of a 
fictitious or an usurping Prin1acy growing up ill these 
three centuries is utterly incompatible with the whole 
condition of things which then surrounded Christians. 
The heathen State proscribed them altogether-their 
doctrine, their worship, their manner of life. It ob- 
jected to their withdrawal from secular employments. 
No doubt it was some time before the rulers of ROlne 
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though t of theJll at a.ll as bound together in a wide- 
extelllling p(Jlit!/. Thi8 perception Inade them Illost 
prone to fasten the charge of treason 1.1 pon it, and it 
should never be forgotten by Christians that this was 
the ori
inal charge fl)r which our l.Jort1 snfferell. But 
mù
t of all that the Christian!' should have in Rome 
itself one to w honl they looked up fiS their chief bishop 
would be to everyone 7ealous for the Inaintenance 
of Roman po" or and sovereignty what it E;eemet1 in 
the eyes of Decius. '\"lthin the decade in which 
those wortIs recorded by bt. Cyprian were spoken by 
lJècius, though he soon hilu!'plf ct..'ased to reign, five 
Pope
 suffereù Inartyrdolu. l>o1'e Fabian having issued 
a. letter against a criminal bishop, was e
ecntetl hy 
I )ecius in 250. So fierce was the persecution that the 
ROlnan Se
 relnainetl vacant eight een nlonths. This 
was the occa
ion on which the elnperOl' denonnced the 
appointillent of a successor. I n spite of this, Pope 
COI nelins, descended froln one of the noble
t falllilies 
in Roule, who had passed through all the offices of the 
Church ill gradation, was nnanilllously elected. J n 
25 2 the Emperor Gallus banished hin) to Ci\yità Vpc- 
chia, where he was Inartyre<1 th
 14th Septernber 25 2 . 
The next l)ope, Lucius, was hanished in 253 and then 
)llartyred. The folJowing Pope, Stephen, luaintained, 
accorJing to his conten1porary, Dionysins of AJexand ria, 
the alll:iE'nt renown of his Chair in pro,-iding for the 
spiritual anù telllporal wants of thp furthest churches. 
.A t the instance of Cyprian, he brought back peace 
in the church of \rlcs by deposing the schismatical 
bishop 
larcian. lIe restored the 
panish bishop, 
na
ilides, to his see, thongh in this case he \yas, as 
Cyprian thought., deceived by hiln. In the fulJ con- 
sciousness of his Prinlacy and appealing to his de
cent 
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fi'01l1 -Peter, he 111aintailled the Roman tradition as to 
baptism against tbe resistance of the Lishops in Asia 
)Iinor and Africa. After four years he too died a 
Inartyr in 257. On the 6th of August 258, his SllC- 
cessor, Xystus II., followed him. A troop of heathen 
soldiers seized him as he was oflering the IIoly Sacrifice 
in the catacolub of Prætextatus, and beheaded him in his 
episcopal chair together with four of his deacons, and 
the Roman See remained vacant until July 2 I, 259. 1 
That is a leaf taken from the history of ten veal'S 
01 01 
in the Church's life at the n1Íddle of the third cen- 
tury. These five Popes, as Inany before and many 
after tbem, exercised their jurisdiction at the cost of 
their lives. By their letters they deposed one bishop 
and re-established another in distant Gaul and Spain. 
Pope Dionysius followed Xystus II., and he called on 
his contenlporary, Dionysills of Alexandria, to nlake 
clear bis faith on the subject of the Blessed Trinity. 
How could these, and a great number of such acts, 
take effect at all in a cOl1nllunity unrecognised by 
ROlDan law, and often outlawed by it, save through 
the willing, the devoted obedience of the Christians 
to whom they ,vere addressed? A messenger of the 
Roman Church, whether priest, or deacon, or sub- 
deacon, or lector, or acol)Tte, carried such 111a.ndates 
into distant lands, in the civil power's despite, and 
they were listened to and obeyed. 
'Ve have seen how Heraclas, bishop of Alexandria, 
was in virtue of the discipline which prevailed in the 
Alexandrine patriarchate 2 able to depose a bishop for 


1 The preceding narrative is drawn from Hergenröther, K.-g., 
i. 199-200. 
2 This is two hundred years before that title was given to the 
bishop. The power long preceded the name, which dates from the 
Council of Chalcedon. 
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disobedience to his tiirections. Ilis successor some 
twenty years later, Diollysius, a mall of high di::;tinc- 
tion, was a per::;onal friend of the RonJan bishop 
Dionysil1s, who followed next the five Iuartyr Popes. 
lIe was, however, accused to the Pope of error in 
doctrine, and ,vas called upon by the Pope for his 
answer, which was heard hefure a !{olnan Council. 
The patriarch corrected certain e:xpressiont-:, and the 
papal j udglllent still exi
t illg is 8aid to exhibit such 
clearness and distinctness," such an accordance with 
faith and with 
ciencp, as 
 to n}ake sensible the loss 
we have sustained in not possessing in general the 
jutiglllents nlad
 by the Pope8 fron1 the time of 

t.. Cleu1ent to the enti of the persecution. 1 l)ope 
1 }ionysius likewise consoled by letter the Christians in 
CappaùocÎa who had been sorely tried by barbarian 
irruptions. St. nasil, a hundred years later, bore wit- 
ne
S ho\\ the Popes had ever supported the Orientals 
by their letters, and that his church of Cæsarea pre- 
served in grateful reruernbrance that writing of St. 
Dionvsius. 
01 
As all particulars regarding the preaching and acts 
of nine out of the twelve Apostles are wanting, so we 
have nothing like a continuous history of the acts of 
Popes fronl the death of St. Peter to the term ination 
of the time of persecution. But what we see is the 
eIllergenCE' at the end of this tilne of a power ,vhich 
the whole hierarchy recognises, to which no begin- 
lling can be given short of St. Peter hinlself; no 
warrant for its existence assigned save the authority 
giyen to hin1 by our Lord. A power which in con- 


1 Cardinal Newman's Caus s of the Rise and SIlCCt88CS of Ariflnilm, 
p. 282. "It is a great misfortune to us that we bave not had pre- 

crvcd to us the dogmatic utterances of the ante-Nicene Popes," &c. 
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seqnence of its own nature tIJe heathen State would 
regard with the utmost jealousy. Â power such as, 
in consequence of that same nature, the bishops 
of great cities would be tell1pted to regard with 
rivalry, if it had not been planted in the Chris- 
tian n1Ìnd from the beginning by Him who alone 
could originate it. Now, as to those without., we see 
that as soon as the heathen sovereign acknowledges 
the Church, he acknowledges its chief hierarch. And 
as to those within, the great Western Council of 
ArIes, in the first year after the peace of thè Church, 
speaks to him with the utmost deference as the holder 
of the greater complexes of dioceses governed by the 
chief officers of 8tate, and requests him to transmit 
their canons to the several bishops in virtue of his 
authority. Therefore the joint testimony frolll with- 
out and fronl \vithin duriug the time of persecution 
and at the moment of its cessation is sufficient to 
prove that it was what it professed to be, the dignity 
conferred by our Lord on St. Peter for the mainten- 
ance of His kingdom on earth. 
And here we must note another mark of the per- 
fect legitimacy which this hierarchy presents to us in 
all its gradations up to the suprenle throne of Peter 
at its head. This is the fixity and definiteness of 
functions in the bishop, the presbyter, the deacon, 
and in the inferior ranks of the clergy which formed 
as it were the substructure of the diaconate. It was 
spread, as we have often noted, aITIOng a vast variety 
of peoples and races, but it did not vary with the 
variations of their temperalnents. The stable ROlllan, 
the fanatic Egyptian, the versatile Syrian, the fervid 
African, the unsettled barbarian, received alike the 
same government. The Christian priest was one in 
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all. The Uhri3tian bishop ruled ou the saIne lines his 
particular flock, whether he was a Grepk, like l\than- 
asin
, or a descendant of the noLI est ltolnan gens, like 
Cornelins, or a rhetoricialJ of Carthage, like Cyprian, 
or a slave, like that OnesÏrnus for WhOlll the 
\.postle 
condescended to beg pardon. I t is t'special1y in the 
first three centuries that we see the Rpirit of the 
original institution, before conrt favour had Blade time- 

ervers of any bishops, before alB hit ion COlI 1t1 be thought 
to have a"saulteJ its higher rank
. There could not 
have been an Eusebius until there was a Constantine. 

ow, in the period which closes with the .Kiccne 
Council, we find the hierarchy con) {'lete in a.ll its 
parts,:1s it was Lorn frorn tho" Oln b of the !{ollw,n 

ee, and grew up to it
 full stature. 4\. letter ad- 
tlresReJ hy St. Leo to no less a person than the patri- 
a.rch of Alexandria., bishop of the Church's second see; 
seelns to Ine to give a lucid statcnlent of the principle 
aç; ,veIl as the practice which eflecte(l t1} is great work. 
Lt order
 that the ordination of prie
ts anù deacons 
should take place on SunJay, according to the custom 
of the HOlnan Church. rfhe letter 1 rnns: "Leo thf\ 
Bishop to l)ioscorus, bishop of the A.lexanJrille Church, 
gt'eeting.-Conference with one who is both Father 
and Brother is bound to be B10St ncceptaLle to your 
lloliness, and to be received hy yon in the san1e 
telnper with which you per'ccive it to proceed frolH us. 
For it is our duty to have one feeling and action, 
that, fi
 we read, one heart and onp mind n1ay L{-I 
shown in us. For inasnl uch as Inost blessed Peter 
received the Apostolic Principate from the If>rd, and 
the ROl11an Church abides in what he instituted, it is 
impious to believe that his holy disciple :\Iark, who 
1 St,. Leo, Er. ix. 
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first rnled the church of Alexandria, fornled on any 
other rules the decrees which he handed down to his 
successors: since beyond doubt there was one spirit 
in the disciple and the master, drawn fronl the same 
fountain of grace. Nor could he who was ordained 
hand anything down save what he had received from 
his ordainer. 'Vet herefore do not allow 1 that, con- 
fessing ourselves to be of onp body and faith, we should 
have any discrepancy, and that the institutions of the 
master should be one and those of tbe disciple be 
other. It is our wi}), then, that the rule, which we 
know our fathers observed with great care, should be 
maintained also by you. 2 For besides the authority of 
custom, which we know proceeds frotn apostolic teach- 
ing, the Holy Scripture also ulanifests it. 'Ve there- 
fore with care and kindness admonish yon, that you 
take pains not to neglect what has beconle fixed in 
our custom as derived from the form of paternal tra- 
dition, that so we may entirely agree both in our 
faith and in our acts. 'Ve have- given this letter to 
onr Son, the presbyter Posidonius, on his return to 
carry to yon. He has frequently been present at our 
processions and ordinations, and in his many III is- 
sions to us has recognised how we hold to the apostolic 
authority in all things." 
Now St. Leo here speaks of "one spirit of the 
disciple (St. "11ark) and the nlaster (St. Peter) drawn 
from the same fountain of grace," "the institutions of 
the master,"" the rule observed with great care by 
our Fathers," "the autbority of custom which we know 
proceeds from apostolic teaching," "what bas become 
fixed in our custom as derived from tbe form of pater- 
nal tradition," "tbe holding to the apostolic authority 


I Non ergo patimur. 


2 A vobis quoque volumus custodiri. 
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III all things." All this denotes one thing, that 
living trallition rp
pecting the whole Christian doc- 
trine, govel'lunent, and practicA deposited by retpr in 
the Hotnan Church, which each hishop rt:'ceivt'll and 
handed down in turn, drawing frolu it wherewith to 
meet any and every elnergency. The whole of this 
rested upon the fact that" Peter received the Apo
tolic 
Principate froln the Lord." ...\nd it was notorious to 
the whole Church that he had so receiyed it, or the 
warning would have been addressed in vain. to an 
Eastern hishop. lJut the bishop of ..Alexandria l"ne,v 
well enongh that his own authority over the metropo- 
litans anò bishop
 of hi
 patriarchate, nay, his epis- 
cop
l authority itself, rested on the same basis: the 
lmsis of an unv'arying custom handed down froln the 
Apostles. 
nut this principle of unswerving tradition, deriverl 
fron1 the Principate of Peter deposited in the TI0t11an 
Church, has been set forth by one of his predecessors 
in the year 4 I 6, that is, twenty-four years before the 
accession of St. Leo, with at least equal explicitness. 

or is it irrelevant to remark that it \vas that bishop 
of J{olne in ,vhose pontificate the heathen lll
jef;ty of 
Rome was first violated by the capture of the Queen of 
Nations under Alaric, a northern harLarian. St. T nno- 
cent, writing to a bishop, says,! "If the prief.:ts of the 
Lord had the will to pre
erve entire the institutions of 
t he Church, as they are handed flown from the blessed 
.A postles, there would be no diversity, no variation in 
the ranks and consecrations themselves. Now, while 


1 Innocent I., Ep. XXV., 
acerdotes Domini. At this time this 
term, so strongly individua1i
ing the one in each diocese who 
offered the Divine Sacrifice for aU, and dispensed tbe Divine Food 
in thp Mother Church, indicated the bishop by his great function. 
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everyone thinks himself bound to hold not what has 
been handed down, but what he likes best, from this, 
in different places or churches, different rites seem to 
be held or celebrated. And thus scandal arises in the 
population, ,vho, in their ignorance that what has been 
handed down from ancient times has been corrupted by 
human presumption, suppose either that the churches 
do not agree with each other, or that this contradiction 
has been introduced by Apostles or apostolic TIleD. For 
who is ignorant, or does not lay to mind, that what was 
delivered by Peter, Prince of the Apostles, to the Roman 
Church, and is maintained to this very time, ought to 
be kept by all; and that nothing should be superin- 
duced, or admitted, which has no authority, or seems 
to claim a precedent elsewhere. Especially since it 
is notorious that no one has established churches over 
all Italy, the Gauls, the Spains, Africa and Sicily, and 
the interjacent islands, save tbose whonl the venerable 
Apostle Peter, or his successors, have appointed bishops. 
Or let them refer to history if in these provinces any 
other Apostle is found or recorded to have taught. If 
no such record can be fonnd it is their duty to follow 
that practice which the Roman Church maintains; the 
Church fron1 which there is no doubt that they received 
their beginning. Otherwise, in their willingness to 
pursue strange claims, they may appear to surrender 
the fountain-head of their institutions." 1 
If only these two passages from authorities so vener- 
able as the first Innocent and the first Leo be con- 
sidered, I think that the whole basis on which the 
Church of the first three centuries rested will be dis- 
cerned. 


1 Ne dum peregrinis assertionibus student, caput institutionum 
videantur omittere. 
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nut further, only seyenteen years after the Nicene 
Council, A.D. 34
, when the \Ye
tern elnpire was ruled 
by Constans, and the Eastern hy COll
tantins, a letter 
,,,ab adrlressed by Pope Julius to t he l
nsebian hishops 
at Antioch, which Athanasius ha
 pre
ervea for us and 
incorporated into his works. rrhe Pope, from begin- 
ni ng to end of this great It.\tter, refers to a certain rule 
of tradition and cnstoln as guiding his own actions 
and the actions of those ,vho had gone l)efor
 hin1. 
Thus he reularks that the .Eusebian bishops had sent 
to hilll no priest .\n<1 two deacons to defend their 
conduct towar(ls Athana
ill
. On hi
 p1.rt .Âthan- 
asins had sent tnembers of his own derf!Y. The one 
anù the other had been heard in Conncil, and the 
clergy from Alexandria had refuted those from Antioch. 
"Thereupon the .Antiochenp legates had besought the 
Pope to convene a Council to consider these n1atters 
afresh. "If they hacl not done so," 1 f:ays the Popp, 
" but I had of IllY own accord advised a Council to de- 
tect tho
e who had written to ns, for the snkp of the 
brethren who had complained thai they had suffered 
inju!'tice, nlY advice 'YOU hI have been reasonable and 
just. For it is according to the order of the Church 
anc1 agreeable to God." The brethren here spoken of 
were chief hishops of the Church in th(\ Ea.st" wholn 
the Arianising pnrty \vas persecuting: Athanasiu
 
of ...\le-xanaria, Paul of Constantinople, l\larcpl1us of 
l\ncyra, and a great many others, frolll Thrace, f'yria, 
Phn
nicia, and Palestine, who had takpn refuge at. 
Rome and appealed to the Pope. The Pope here de- 
clares that he was in his right, according to the order 
of the Church, in recluiring their cause to be reheard. 


1 Julii, Ep. I. The parts quoted are in sections 22, 33. 2(), 35. 
St. .Athanasins's ApoloJia contra .Å'rianOð. 
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That is, he attributes to the existing rule of the 
Church, cowing down from the Apostles, that right 
belonging to hinlself, which in thë next year in the 
Council of Sardica ,vas expressly decreed at the 
instance of Ifosins, to honour the memory of the 
Apostle Peter. l 
This letter must be read and studied from begin- 
ning to end, in order to see how perpetual is the 
reference in it to the settled order of the Church 
as a rule cOllling down fronl antiquity, unwritten but 
ever acted upon. A_nd in this we see a faithful pic- 
ture of the Church's original constitution at the time 
when Eusehius of Nicornedia with the support of Con- 
stantius, now an Eastern emperor and practised upon 
by Eastern jealousies, began to break in upon it. It 
was a living government, not a paper charter. And 
so it had a reserve power for every difficulty \vhich 
lnigh t arise. 
Þ....ccordingly in this letter Pope Julius appears not 
merely the supporter of some persecuted bishops, but 
the upbearer of the true faith, the protector of the 
Church's order, the avenger of her laws. He tests the 
individual's belief by comparison with the undisturbed 
fountain-head, with the tradition of the Apostles, with 
the sentence of tbe Nicene .Fathers. And so we see 
comnlunion with him to be the surest sigu of com- 
munion with Christ, aud that he \vho has it not is 
likewise severed from charity.2 
'rh us we see by this letter that the Pope, in virtue 
of his Prinlacy, bad invited Athatlasil1s, bishop of 
the Church's second see, and standing at the head of 
the hundred bishops of Egypt, T
ybia, and Pentapolis, 


1 Council of Sardea t Third Canon. 
2 Riffe], p. 562. Paragraph translated. 
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\vhen úppressed by the bishops at Antioch, the instru- 
Inents of a court intrigue, to come to l{ome and defend 
himself. "\Vhat was it n1) duty to do," says the 
Pope, "or what does the ecclesiastical rule require, 
except not to C0l1den1n the nlan, but to hold him for 
a bishop, as we did? For besides all this he stayed 
here eighteen months, awaiting your co n1Ì11 g, or those 
who were willing to conlee 
\.llà his presence shanled 
us, for he would not have been here, but for confidence 
in his cause. 
\nd he carne not of hin1self, but cited 
by us." 
If this "ecclesiastical rule," thus perpetually ap- 
pealed to a
 the living law of the Church, had corne 
down to us cOlnplete in a written forln, the early 
discipline of the Churcl1 coulll not have been dis- 
puted as it has been by those whose n1inds have been 
nurtured in heresy and schisln. Irere, with regard 
to the second see of the Church in particular, the de- 
pendence upon ROlne, in case the doctrine or conduct 
of its bishop is itnpugned, is specified ag part of the 
ancient rule of the Church. 
" If any fault had been conll11iUed," writes the Pope, 
,. judgluent should have been made, not thus, but ac- 
cording to the rule of the Church. 'Ye bbould all 
have been written to, that thus justice n1Ìght have 
beeu decreed by all. For it was bishops 'who were 
sufferers, and not ordinary churches either, but those 
which Apostles thenlselves had personally directed. 
But especially in the case of the church of .AJexandria 
why did you not \vrite to us!' }{now you not that 
this ,vas the custonl, first that we should be written to, 
and that the right judgment should go forth frorH 
this place? If any such thing was snspected against 
the bishop there, it behoved to write to the cll urch 
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bave taken no part in the condemnation share their e- 
cision. Not such are the statutes of Panl; not so have 
our Fathers delivered down to us. This is another 
form, a novel mode of procedure. I beseech you bear 
this with good will. I write what is for the general 
good. For what we have received from the blessed 
Apostle Peter, this I also declare to you. And I 
would not have written, deen1ing that this was In ani- 
fest to all, save that what has happened has disturbed 
us. Bishops are seized upon and banished; others are 
intruded frolll a distance; others are plotted against; 
so that their people grieve over those who are taken 
away, are cOlnpelled to take the intruders, may not. ask 
for those whum they would like, and have to take those 
whonl they dislike." 
It is remarkable that the series of Papal letters from 
that of Pope Clement I. at the end of the first century 
to this of Pope J u1ius 1. has been lost to us, as well 
as many other documents during the period of perse- 
cution. It is only the loss of these Decretal Letters 
which has permitted men to close their eyes to the 
subsistence of the Church as an historic fact in the 
form of a definite polity proceeding on a uniform plan: 
that is, the 1>ule followed by the Apostles, the fountain- 
head of which lay in the Principate left by St. Peter 
in Rome. One letter of the third Pope fron1 St. Peter, 
his fellow-,vorker St. Clelnent/ providentially remains 
as lately recovered in its entirety, to bear witness to 
this. It lays down the propagation of churches by 
episcopal descent from the Apostles, who were simply 


1 The letter of St. Clement to the Corinthians; see especially 
!õ:ections 58, 59, 63. 
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carrying out t.herein the COll1lnand of their Lord, as 
absolutely as the letters just quoted of St. J ulins, 
t. 
Innocent, St. Boniface, and 
t. Leo refer their o,vn 
conduct to the rule of the Church existing alllong 
theln 3:i inheritfd fron1 
t. Peter. This letter of St. 
Clement likewise asserts auJ exercises the lloman 
PrincipaL
 in the defence and j udgnlcnt uf Lishups 
as di:5tinctly a
 they do, while it dat
s froln the life- 
tilHe of St. John the Evangelist. 
I f anything can a<l<l to the int.rinsic force of this 
letter a
 a living witness of the Uhurch's constitution 
at tht-' time of thA Niceup Council, it iR the political 
circulllstallce
 of the tilne
. The ùearly prized unity 
wrought by Constantillt:-' "as breaking np un<1PI' hi8 
son
. The 8astcrn bishop
 wel'e actiug lluùt>r the lead 
uf 1'
nsebil1s, who had trauslatf'd hiluself by the intluence 
of the elnpcrnr UOllstalltius frolH the See of Niconledia 
to that of Constantinople, from which Paul, the lawful 
bishop, wa,g hani
hed. Constant ills then }u-'ld hi
 court 
at .\ntioch, di\7iJed froln Lis brother UonstaBs, the 
\Vestern elnperol', by tllP strongest jealouc;y. Eusebius, 
the nlaster spirit of the \rian faction, hall alreaùy de- 
posed l
nstathins front ....\ntioeh, aHa .Athana
iu
 fronl 
Alexandria, and now uloved the 1JisLop5 at Antioch 
against the See of Itolne, which ,vas in thö 'V estern 
empire. TILe utih.1 ana (lignifìellnarration of the Pope, 
in \vhich he exhibits the bighe
t prerogatives of his 
see as a place of rpfnge for the oppressed 1)ishop
 of 
Ea
tern sees, anù of the very highe
t rank, is the nlore 
holling becansp, the uncient order uf the Church ap- 
pear
 in it as a Inatter of course. .A.lid he censure
 
the illegal action of the bishops at thp great Council 
of the Encu
nia at .L\ntioeh as contrary to all that 
order which had come down to the Church from her 
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foundation. He appeals to the statutes of Paul as 
household words, and to what he had received from 
the blessed Apostle Peter, which he deemed to be 
manifest to all, which only t.he extrernity of the 
wrong done to Athanasius, Paul, and others forced 
him to quote. 
The letter of St. Clement in A.D. 96, and the letter 
of St. Julius in A.D. 342, should be read together to 
judge adequately how they bridge over the interven- 
ing period, and unite the Prin1acy of the apostolic age 
with that of the fourth century, when t he great age of 
persecution had passel! over the Church. 
Now, to return to the hierarchy as seen in action at 
the Nicene Council, an action ,vhieh was to determine 
a controversy involving the very existence of the 
Church. It was complete, because it there represented 
the whole Church, and as a fact had been drawn out of 
that Apostolic Principate which had been received from 
St. Peter. rrhus at the head of this fixed, legitimate, 
unvarying po,ver stood the Pope, as careful not to lessen 
the respective rights of his brethren as to guard from 
infringelnent the "Principate" comn1Ïtted to himself-a 
Principate which preceded the body it was to govern, 
both in principle and in fact. 
Thus the whole hierarchy ,vas fornH
d on a cornplete 
idea, which cannot be more tersely expressed than in 
the words of St. Leo applied to St. Peter and St. l\Iark ; 
"There was one spirit of the disciple and the nlaster 
dra,vn froll1 the san1e fountain of grf1,ce." 
It follows, froTH what has just been said, that while 
IC the Apostolic Principate received by Peter fron1 the 
Lord" was the root and wOlnb of the whole hierarchy, 
not only in principle but in historic fact, the exercise 
<;>f that Primacy was during these three centuries-as 
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it has continued to be in every succeeding celltury- 
proportionat
 to the state and condition of the Church. 
Its action <luring the ages of persecution will he dif- 
ferent froln its action in a subsequent age, when t.he 
Ron1an RtatR has acknowletlged the Church; or again, 
fro 111 another perioù, \vhen the whole order of civil 
governluent has been interfered with by the wandering 
of the nations. 1 Not everything which follows from 
th
 idea of tIle Prilnacy waR actuany drawn out in th
 
first centurie
, just as not every work which the Church 
was to do had then been actually done. An Bpis- 
copate in which the three great Sees of Peter e"\:er- 
cised n sort of trinnn irate 2 in the Church ,vas sufficient 
for the needs of thoso times. Until the eluperor had 
bowed his head to the Church there was no danger of 
hishops dwelling at hi
 court, entering into intrigues 
for his fa.vour, countenancing the introduction of Bpiri- 
tual privil
ges for the exaltation of a particular church 
which ,vas not groundeil on descent frOln Peter, but on 
proxilnity to the elnperor. 'fhe Prinlacy gre,v ,vitlI 
the Church. Nor" ere the l)opes thelllselves careful 
to draw out all that \vas contained in their Prinlacy 
befure the till1e which neede<l each particular exertion 
of it. In t he great order of !!overnment, at the head 
of which they 
tood, the bishops throughout the '\\orld. 
had, as a rule, been constant in their faith. }>ene- 
trated a
 they were with thp s
nse of the divine origin 
of the Inagistracy which each of thelll adu1Înistered, 
they ,vere not tetnpted to encroach npon the territory 
of their brethren. They had enough to do to live in 
any peace with the pagan enlpire. 'fhp rules of their 
forefathers were scrupulously followed by thenl. These 


1 lIergenriither, K.-g., i. p. 197, sec. 229. 
2 Idem, PIWtiU8, i. p. 30. 
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rules were their only charter. \Ve have just seen how 
St. Leo describes the strict maintenance of apostolic 
tradition at Rome, as Pope Julius had done a hundred 
years before him; as Pope Clement I. had done at the 
end of the first century. There caD; be no doubt that 
such was the temper of the various churches through... 
out the world, while the world stood in open opposition. 
The band of union was not yet disturbed by ambitious 
struggles of individual bishops. A simple tone of 
brotherly affection prevailed in the letters of the fore- 
ITIOst bishops, which was only endangered when, as in 
the case of Cyprian, they thought doctrine 'vas in peril 
or the settled order of the Church disturbed. The 
divisions were mostly local, within a particular church, 
but did not sever churches from churches. We find 
no single instance which succeeded of a contest aris- 
ing from a bishop exalting himself beyond the range 
of his jurisdiction, as was the case afterwards; no 
hankering and hunting after external rank, such as 
formed the subject of lalnentation so often from the 
fourth century onwards. Thus Paul of Samosata, be- 
sides his doctrina.l error, was a strange appearance in 
the Episcopate of his day, 1 ill omen as he was neverthe- 
less of so many oriental bishops in the future. 

'he Popes neither found occasion nor duty to inter- 
fere with an order thus generally observed by their 
brethren. A supervision of the churches beyond their 
own patriarchate through their immediate superiors 
was sufficient, especially when the exercise of their 
authority in the patriarchate and at Rome itself was 
accolnpanied with the risk of life. Thus it is quite 
possible that at the time of the Nicene Council no 


1 Compare Hergenröther, K.-g., i. 197, and Photius, i. 30-1, from 
whom the preceding page is drawn. 
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individual bishop at a distance frOlll l:ollle reali
ea the 
power that was latent in St. Peter's See, because there 
had not bepn occa
ions to call it forth. The extent of 
that cc superior Prillcipate" to which St. lrenæus bore 
witness, and which St. Augustine 1 declared to have 
e
isted always in the Apostolic See, had not yet he en 
tlefined, save by tho
e words of the great Shepherd 
}Iiln
el f, l?eed Iny larn bs, be Shepherd over nlY shepp: 
definition enough for the age of martyrdo111 and con- 
fes
orship. Thp tinJPS werp far distant and th(Jo cir- 
cumstance B far dif1erpnt, when it 
Yould appear as U a 
thon
a.Dd Hishop
 rolJetl into onf'," to Illeet the har- 
barislll of hnlf-coln-yerted kings, and sub.lue the secular 
8piri t of feudal bishop
. 
Thus we have to Lear in Inind in this first period of 
the Church, as in every succeeding period, the propor- 
tion between the Prilnacy and that kin
doln ovm. which 
it is set. ::;t. Peter't:) headship oyer the Apostles was 
not less real, hecause th
r WPI.
 gni<<1pd hy tlu:\ IToly 
f.)pirit as well as he. The full force of Bt. J ero111e'8 
renlark must h
 considered: I f a. hend was required 
(\tHong those Tweh"e to avoid schism, divinely guided 
and inspired a:-, they were, how llluch Inore when that 
College of Twelv
 was dilated to the Epi
corate, who
e 
mem hers were not divinely guiJed as individuals save 
whpn theyacter1 together in t he unity of the Hotly, and 
not inspired, but only guaranteed the Inaintenance of 
what they hall rec
ived by per
everin
 in that unit.y. 
Nay, we Inay apply the allalo
y of hUlllan go\?erUnlellt 
here: it is to the point. rrhe polity of the city of 
TIo1l1ulns waR one thiug ana the polity of th
 ernpire of 
Augustus another: a.nd t he authority needed to govern 


1 St. Au
., Ep. xliii. : "Homanæ Eccle
iæ in qna scmper Apo
to- 
Here Cathedra' vignit prindpattls." 
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the latt.er was greater, tHOre peremptory, and more 
concentred than that which sufficed for the former. 
The condition is invariable in earthly kingdoms that 
concentred authority is required to maintain ample 
and intricate dOlnillion; and as the one divine kingdom 
is still conlposed of men, how can it be otherwise in 
this respect? 
I think if this consideration be fuJ1y pondered, all 
that species of objections to the proof of the Principate 
inherited from St. Peter, which bas been symbolised 
by allowing a Prinlacy existing from the beginning 
and exercised in the first three centuries, yet refusing 
a Supremacy as a growth of a supposed usurpation 
from aln bitious nlotives, in later tiules, will fall to the 
ground. 
On the other hand, it is ill1possible to understand 
the history of the Church at all, unless we bear in 
n1Ïnd the force of the three divine words spoken to 
Peter in the presence of his brethren, and living in 
the hearts and minds of all generations in the Church. 
""\Vho is ignorant," wrote St. Gregory the Great to 
the patriarch of Alexandria, "t.hat the holy Church 
was established on the solidity of the Prince of the 
Apostles? " But here St. Gregory is only repeating 
the testimony of his predecessors for hundreds of years, 
who used the same language, and appealed to the same 
fact as notorio\ls t.o all. If these three words be taken 
a.way, not merely froul the text of t.hree gospels, bIlt 
froln the consciousness of the Christian Church dif- 
fused through the world, then the conduct of the 
Chllrcn, her councils, and her acts for so nJany genera- 
tions, are deprived of their support. It is like taking 
away the central pi]]ar on which t.he whole roof of the 
chapter-house rests. The only result to the student of 
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history will be the effaceluent from his rnind of the 
divine kingdon] altogether. For with the idea con- 
tained in these great \vords of onr Lord, the kingdonl 
stands or falls with all its Inass of wondrous deeds 
and superhun1an sufferings, which without the idea of 
the kingdorn have no reward nor even any Ineaning. 
] [ence there remains no reason for that series of lives 
innlllilerable sustained above the standard of natural 
virtue, the least of which is the result of a power that 
the whole ,vorId cannot give. 
But it must be remeInbered also, that in these 
thre
 centuries the power existed in the Church's 
Principate to do all which the Church needed to do; 
and foremost among these things is the maintenance 
of its divine faith and doctrine amid all the dangers 
of material persecution and spiritual 
eduction. No 
kiugdoll1 of thought, above all a kingdoll1 which dealt 
with the most awful problems that can touch the 
rnind of Illall, could sn bsist for Olle geueration, not to 
speak of ten, without the power to determine irrevo- 
cably and infallibly 'v hat was true and what false in 
its own belief. That power was exercised ill the 
"Nicene Council on a. subject not exceeded in import- 
ance by any other, the Godhead of its Founder. No 
controversy which has Leen raised in the nineteen 
centuries goes more thoroughly do\\n to the root of alJ 
belief than this, ,vhether the Saviour of the world was 
God Hin1self or a creature. The Nicene Council deter- 
mined that controversy. _\nd the vast authority of 
the RonHln See is seen not the least in the fact that 
its assent to the decision of the Council alone made it 
ecuInenicaJ. .For while the 3 18 Fathers who sat in 
the Council fairly representerl the yarious provinces of 
the Church in the East, five on]y of the whole number 
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were vVestern bishops. These were Hosins of Corduba, 
Cæcilian of Carthage, l\larcus of Calabria, Nicasius of 
Dijon, DODlnns of Stridon in Pannonia. There were 
also two Roman priests, Vitus and Vicentius, who to- 
gether with IIosius were legates of Pope Sylvester, and 
their signatures are found in the lists of subscriptions 
next to that of Hosins and before those of the bishops 
of Alexandria and Antioch. And yet the decision of 
the Council was received without question by all the 
bishops of the \Vest because the authority of the Pope 
transmitted it to them. Through all after ages it was 
esteelned the great and inconlparable Council, and its 
decision accepted as the decision of the Church, for 
which no other reason can be assigned save the Princi- 
pate of the Roman See, raising its character from an 
Eastern to an ecumenical Council. 1 
Thus we have seen that the Primacy of St. Peter's 
successor, as it was the foundation, so it was the key- 
stone of the whole hierarchy; as it ,vas t.he beginning, 
so also the crown and termination of the ,vhole build- 
ing. It was, as a matter of fact, what St. Cyprian 
called it, the" root and worn b " of the Church, and this 
in a twofold respect. Thus the ordinary power of 
the bishop had its prototype and starting-point in the 
person of Peter, whilst the gradation of ranks in the 
Episcopate was an emanation of the Prinlacy. It 
was owing to this" origin of unity" that the propaga- 
tion of the Church ,vent on, not at haphazard and 


1 Hefele, i. 47: "Aus dem Gesagten Lrhellt auch, dass und in 
wiefern ein allgemeines ConcH del' Bestätigung durch den Papst 
beòÜrfe. Solangc nämlich del' Papst die Bescbhisse einel' noch so 
zahlreichen Synode nicht genebmigt hat und ibnen nicht beige- 
treten ist, so lange sind dieselben noch nicht Besch1iisse eines 
allgemeinen ConcHs, indem ja ein solches in der Trennung von dem 
Papste nicht möglicb ist." 
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without counsel, but with a settled design anù orùer. 
Again, through the whole three centuries it wns the 
bond, so that however the Episcopate lnight increase 
in material extent., it renlained tied together in the 
l'riluacy, and the origin of unity sub
erYed itH Jnain- 
tenance. And this bond of the Prilnacy was seen in 
" the one See of th
 one Peter" 1 exi
ting in the only 
three original patriarchates. And further, at the con- 
clusion, in a period of tiulo so 1I10lneutons as that in 
which the spiritual anù civil powers ,vere entering 
upon a course of joint-action after centuries of strife, 
in this 1l10St reluarkahle decision of the Council when 
all the provinces of the Church for the first tilne came 
together, it was the crOWJl which set the f\eal on their 
proceef1ings. For, from the beginning', it had Leen 
n part of "the ecclesiastical 1'n lp "2 that without the 
assent and consent of the first bishop of the Church 
the votes of an n
selnhly of his brethren, however 
nunlerons, relnaineù without force as a decision of the 
Church. The power .of confirlllation alonp nlade them 
one structure. 3 A ud in every case of cloctrine this 
power is of snprenle inlportance. Hut in such a case 
as the heresy of l\rills, t.he Church without such a 
power would have been a helpless prey to an error 
overthrowing ChriRtianity itself. 
'ro bo t.he root, the bond, and tbe crown of govern- 
In
nt in the Church are three di
tinct things. rrhe 
concentration of three such privileges in a single 


1 bt. Gregory the Great, quoted ahove, p. 53. 
2 I (10 not f'uppose this" Hllle," so OflPI} r('ferrerl to.by the Popes, 
to ha'.e bC'en made hy any Council, or to have been written. It wa:i 
a principle of life deposited in the hosom of the Church, and de- 
scen(1ing from the action oh:'C'l"Vcrl hy the Apostle
. 
3 Compn!Jcs, the word so often used to express the whole mass of 
the Church: as used by Tacit us for the Human Empire itself. 
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person, and their Illaintenance in that person from 
generation to generation, show a Iuarvellous exhibition 
of divine power. The three so united cumulate each 
other's force, they run into and con1plete each other, 
so that, distinct as they are in idea, in practice they 
cannot be severed from each other. 
They were necessary for the building which was to 
be erected. It is one of the Inarvels of divine action 
in the worill's history that such a building was con- 
structed in trou blous times, in the bosom of a society 
exposed .to incessant persecution. This is a revela- 
tion of strength out of weakness, which the nlore it is 
contenlplated the tHOre it creates astonishn1ent. The 
Providence of God, before whom all things lay, not as 
tossed about in the turbid current of human struggles, 
but as the unrolling of a dist.inct, unfaltering purpose, 
led St. Peter to .nome at the nlonlent when that queen 
of cities was the centre and tbe soul of a vast empire. 
The Providence is specially shown in choosing the 
centre of hUlllan power, as the centre likewise from 
which a divine action should be carried out. The 
high-priesthood of t be Church is set up in Cæsar's 
capital; neither the great city of the East, nor the 
great city of Egypt, would have been suitable for it; 
nor the soft Ionian capital of Diana; nor Athene's 
city, the parent of Greek culture. '1'he city which 
had no peer in human grandeur had that grandeur 
lllade use of for a superhuluan design. But the choice 
of ROlne would have been fruitless unless Peter had 
been sent thither, charged with the divine powers 
stored up in the cOlnn1Ïssion of the Eternal Shepherd 
to feed His flock. Two things utterly dissinÜIar ,vere 
joined together: the human majesty of the seat of 
empire, the divine majesty of the Christian Pontificate. 
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The latter alone enabled hil11 to use the authority of 
the Queen-City as if it had been the pedestal on 
which he set his chair of teaclting. 1 Ie himself tended 
that Hock frolll the beginning; he tended it there ill 
weakness and uL
curit
. In this cOlldl1ct St. Peter is 
the ilnage of those successors, thirty-two in 1111111 Ler, 
who followed hiln ill his chair down to Pope SyhTester. 
In lloille they taught and 
uttered: five, as we have 
seen, once sufrered rnartyrdonl consecutively in eight 
years. And of the whole IHJln bel' half were luartyrs. 
FroIll l
olne they sent their nlessengers through nIl 
the 'V e
t, so that there wa
 not ct bishop's see which 
had not been founùed Ly I )eter or one of his successors. 
1 n thic:; they were repeating Peter's exalnple, since he 
had no sooner set foot in I{orne than he founded the 
great _\.lexandrian patriarchate in his son 
rark, and 
in doing this cl'eated the IllOst perfect specimen of 
hierarchical discipline after HOlne itself. But before 
he calHe to nOlue he lw<1 founded the Lishop's chair 
in Antioch, and becolue hilnself the first in that line 
of bi::,hops who ,vere to pre
ide over the great oriental 
prefecturp, a region in which it is probaLle that the 
Church fluurished nlOl'e thau in any other eluring these 
first centuries, In l{ome itself, in less than two cen- 
turies after St, Peter, so great was the living force of 
t he Church he had planted that the gl'eat general 
who had seized on the elnpire feared the appoint- 
Inent of its bishop Inore than the insurrection of a 
rival. No douht, he who possesseù anlong- his titles 
that of sovereig-n Pontiff, recognised 1 in the Pupe's 
universal jurisdiction over the Christian brotherhood a 
real competitor, so far as regarded his spiritual su pre- 
BU1CV, One after another these Popes laboured, ruled, 
1 Bossuet. 
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and died, and often a diul recess in the catacombs 
was the p]ace where they offered the I-Ioly Sacrifice, 
and where one of thenl at least is recorded to have 
been nlartyred in the act. In the meantime the 
enlpire of Augustus had culminated in Trajan; had 
begun to verge do,vnwards after Marcus Aurelius; had 
been saved from dissolution only by the courage of 
Decius and the military emperors who succeeded him. 
By the time of Diocletian/ Rome had ceased to be the 
seat of the elnperors who ruled in its name, but were 
no longer chosen either by its people or its senate, 
and no longer even dated their edicts from its walls. 
Then began the last and fiercest persecution, and when 
it is passed, the Pope, emerging from the catacombs, 
receives from a willing emperor his Lateran Palace, 
that he may make it, by residing there, the seat and 
centre of ecclesiastical authority, and is found to stand 
at the head of a religious kingdo111, and to occupy in 
it a position analogous to that of the enlperor in the 
civil order. Truly a wonderful sequence and contrast. 
Our Lord chose to be born under Augustus as the 
enlpire ,vas beginning; to die on Calvary by the 
authority of its second ruler; to crucify his first Vice- 
gerent under the last scion of the family of Augustus; 
to destroy the deicide city, and break for his Church 
the mould of Judaism when his Apostles had preached 
his faith during forty years through the Roman world 
and beyond it. Then, after two hundred and fifty 
years He drew His kingdom out of the catacombs, 
when its structure, having spread itself over the whole 
Roman dominion, showed every proof of youth and 
strength before the waning elnpire. The last great 
military chief but one holding the concentrated autho- 
1 See Reumont, i. 534-543. 
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rity of that vast ern pire, yet dreading that it would 
break to pieces uuder his hands, approachet1 the king- 
dom of the despised and hated Galilean, seeking truth 
froul its doctrine, and unity frorTI it') discipline for his 
fainting peoples, and Lowed his head before the voice 
of its bishops ts.sseln hlell in council m
 if it wer
 the 
voice of God. 
Thus, in three centuries, Jesus Christ llHtÙe a king- 
dOHl for lIitllself by the fiction of St. Peter's See, 
and fixe(1 the spiritual SO\ ereign in J:0111e, the head of 
heathendolll, in the persoll of a Galilean ti
herlnan, 
frl>Ill \vhoHl tlIp sovereignty descenùed. Then, as the 
}{onle of the Ca

ars wanetl, and the successors of 
Augustus no longer occupie,l his palace, the ROlllP of 
Christ grew, until its dOlninion was widel" in virtue 
of IIis religion than it had ever het
1l by the puwer 
of its arlnieR, a dorninion which it owed to the \pos- 
tolic Principate given to 
t. Peter. The grant Inade 
to P
ter in the thl"ee great \vorJs had IJeen reali
ed 
and eillbodied ill the actual historv of the first three 
centuries. 
\Vhat \ve fo:ay now in this twentieth century with 
poor worJs of our own ,,'as said in l{OlllP itself in 
the n1Ìddle of the fifth by hiln who III the .ancient 
Church in hel' largest Council saInted as "tLA head 
of the Inen1bers," "entrusted by the 
avioul" II ilnself 
with t lit", guardianshi p of t hp vil1P." Cnn any voice 
equal in force hiq who ùrew out tu the world of t hi:- 
ola civili8ation, a
 it was un the point of perishing, 
the triulllph of the Cro'-:s, a HOllUlll in the Initlst of 
l
olnans, a snccessor of Bt. l\
ter upou tbe feast of 
his Inartyrdolll, the chief bishop in th
 assenlbly of 
his brethren? I[e saw the line of the great Theodo!'ius 
still sitting on tbe thrones of the East and \Vest, and 
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he saw it descend fronl both. He sa\v the capital of 
the world yet standing in the glory of its buildings 
uniInpaired,l and was soon himself to save it from 
falling under Attila, and to break its fall under Gen- 
seric. lIe addressed it, the not yet discovered head of 
the world-enlpire, which had alreaùy become a sacer- 
dotal city instead of an ernperor's residence. And what 
he said is no less than the- history of three hundred 
years drawn Ly the inheritor of Peter's authority in 
the very centre of its action. 
On the 29th June, the PeastofSt. Peter and St. Paul, 
shortly before the fourth General Council, St. Leo 
the Great spoke the following words to the bishops of 
Ital)T, who were specially summoned on these anniver- 
saries :-" In all sacred solelTInities the whole world 
is partaker: and the affection due to the One Faith 
requires that to comnlenlorate what has been done for 
the universal salvation should call forth a general joy. 
But the festival of to-day is to be venerated with a 
special exultation belonging to this city, besides the 
reverence which it clainls from the whole world. The 
spot which has been glorified by the end of the chief 
Apostles should have the chief place of joy on the day 
of their nJartyrdonl. FOl' they, 0 ROJne, are the lHen 
through whom the light of Christ's gospel shone upon 
thee, when she who was the mistress of error became 
the disciple of truth. They are thy holy Fathers anù 
thy true Pastors, having with hetter and happier omens 


1 Of Rome in the fifth century, Gregorovius \Ì. 110) says: "Denn 
nun war das Heidenthum in Rom völlig erlüschen ; die Stadt war 
christlich, dl1fchùrungen VOID Cultus del' neuen Religion, von clem 
völlig ausgebildetcn System der kirchHchen Vel'waltung beherrscht, 
an del'en Spitz del' hoch angesehene Bischof stand. A bel' dennoch 
!3ah Rom vi-illig heidnisch aus, seine architektol'iscbe Pracht danerte, 
seine zahllosen :Monurnente standen aufrecLt." 


G 
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founded thee for :1 place in the heavenly kingdom, than 
those ,vho laid the first stones of thy walls, of whon1 
the one who gave thee thy name stained thee with a 
brother's blood. They it is ,vho have advanced thee 
to this glory, that being made by the sacred See of 
St Peter the head of the world, as a holy nation, a 
chosen people, D. priestly and a royal city, thy rule 
nlight be \vider through a divine religion than an 
earthly don1Ínation. VOl' far as, crowned with nlany 
victories, thou hast stretched thy etnpire hy land and 
sea, the 
truggle of warfare has \vronght thee a stnaller 
realrn than the Christian peace." 
No 1110ral evidence i
 detl1onstrative, for, if it were, 
t here would be no Inerit in faith any 1110re than in 
seeing a nU1.thenlatical truth. But who can deny a
 
historical truth the ,york of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
here set forth by the chief bishop of the Christian 
Church in the \"ery place ,,'here the knowledge of 
\vhat they had done ,vas a hon
ehold word in every 
Christian hOlHe? 



CHAPTER IV 


CONSTANTINE AXD THE CHURCH 


THE period of five generations, one hundred and fifty 
years, which, beginning ,vith the Nicene Council in 
3 2 5, and extending to the fall of the 'Vestern ellJpire 
in 47 6 , forms a great contrast in the history of the 
Church with the period which ended with that Council. 
As distinctly as the first period ends, another begins, 
and it dates from the Council, is a most striking em- 
bodiment of the Church's work in the thr
e centuries 
preceding it, while it is no less striking as the first 
meeting of the States-Gen
ral of the Church, from 
which her subsequent history descends. Doctrine, 
government, the most varied action and suffering, the 
action and suffering of individuals, the action and 
suffering of masses, the heaving of a vast empire, the 
reciprocal movenlents of its provinces on each other, 
the Eastern jealousy of the West, and again the anta- 
gonism of the Grecian Inind with the Rornan, excited 
into new force by the momentous act of Constantine in 
founding Nova Roma on the banks of the Bosphorus, 
enter into this most varied history. Its complexity 
baffles all adequate portraiture. But among many 
characteristics of this new era one may be taken as 
having throughout the whole of it a vast and perma- 
nent influence. vVhereas the previous time had been 
a period of persecution by the State, this is a period 
of alliance with the State. What sort of an alliance 
99 
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it is an<1 ,vith what sort of a ðtate, ana what is the 
effect of it on the Church's constitution, and on her 
doctrine, these are suLjects for our consideration in 
detail. But we Inay take this new relation of [unity 
hetween the two great Powers-the Spiritual and the 
rrenlporal-as a sort of COlnnlon root froul which a 
l1ulnber of branches divergú. Theso win hav
 to bo 
dealt with separately, anJ then the general result Blust 
b
 drawn fi.on1 their connectioll with each uther. 
Let us fi rst cast a glance back 11 pOll the state of 
things which preceded this ne" alliance: t hat is, the 
whole cOIHlition of the Church as to govel'lunent and 
as to aoctrin
, while it was under heathen persecution. 
That lwathen ennlity at least aS
l1re<1 to the Church a 
great pra(>tical autononlY. Perhaps what I nlcan by 
this \vortI would b
 better exrres
ed as t h
 develoPlnent 
of the Church's own principle of tradition, in that 
witIe antI large benSf' of living upon that which i
 
handed down. I cc A tra<litional sy
t.enl of theology 
consistent with, but independent of, 8Cl'ipturp, bas 
e"\:isted in the Church frolH the apostc)lic age." Ana 
not only a tratlitional systeln of theology but of gov"ern- 
Blent . Now T mean by tratlition tho practical union 
of these two, doctrine ana goVerIlfllent, as seen in the 
daily habits of life, and a
 contained in great in
titu- 
tiOllS; for instance, the sacraments, find all that con- 
cerns their pI'actice, and in worship. From the first 
instant of her existence the CIl urch was a polity; and 
the handing down of this polity, undisturbed by the 
Jneddlillg of the civil power, is the autonomy of which 
I 
peak as the special character of the Antenicene 
Church. For this polity \vas most truly a law to itself 
in this period: a law in governlnent, in interpretation 


1 Newman'
 4tri(01::1, p. 226. 
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of Scripture, in the tradition of the whole unwritten 
code of thought and precept. Upon this tradition the 
whole fabric of faith as well as the whole order of 
governnlent alike rested. The Church in fact was 
built on this onE' principle fronl its centre to its cir- 
cumference; not upon anything written alone: though 
no doubt the Scriptures, both of the Old and the New 
Testaulent, fornled a part of this tradition. Now, 
St. Athanasius, w bo above all others represents this 
tradition of the Antenicene Church, because of his time 
and the conlbat which he Inaintained, "ever exalts 
the theological seDse over the words, whether sacred or 
ecclesiastical, which are its vehicle." 1 Thus he speaks 
in his encyclical letter of the year 34 I, addressed to all 
bishops: "Let everyone lend his aid, as feeling that 
be is birnself a sufferer, lest sbortly the ecclesiastical 
canons and the faith of the Church be corrupted. For 
both are in danger, unless God shall speedily by your 
bands amend what has been done anliss, and the Church 
be avenged on her enemies. For our canons and our 
fornls were not given to the churches at the present 
day, but were wisely and safely transmitted to us from 
onr forefathers. Neither had onr faith its beginning 
at this time, but it came down to us from the IJord 
through His disciples." 2 St. Athanasius was at this 
time taking refuge with Pope Julius at Rome frorn the 
Arian attack directed by the court-bishops at Antioch 
upon the constitution which he thus describes. And 
be held the second of the three great sees of reteI', the 


1 History of the A ,'ians, p. 226. 
2 St.. Athanasius,IIistorica.l Tracts, p. 3, Oxford translation. See 
also pp. 45 and 55; and the 'Whole letter of St. Julius to the Euse- 
bians bears witness to this unwritten" Canon" or rule of the Church, 
as quoted in chapter iii. 
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fortre
ses in which this traditionary and unwritten 
constitution ,vas most jealously guarded. Hut above 
all, and at the head of all, the See of T
ome. 
The statutes of St. Peter and Rt. Paul had been 
froln the beginning the heirloom of the Church in 
I
olne. The relnel11 Lrance of their acts had filled the 
whole city, and were householù \vords to Christians 
dnring the three centuries which preceùed Const.an- 
tine. 1 The great eInperor's first act waR to erect a 
church to the Saviour in the inlperial palace, which 
he had given for a habitation to the successor of Peter, 
and two churches to the two great ..\postIes, the one as 
founder anù fir
t. bishop of the church there, the other 
as the teacher of the Gentiles, who for two )Tears had 
laboured in the nascent church, and was joined there 
in martyrdOIl1 with his elder brother. 2 The bishops of 
1
on1e, in possession of this heirloon1 fron1 the begin- 
ning, ùre\v from it, as an inexhaustible treasure, the 
doctrine alike and the discipline which from that 
centre they diffused over the earth. They act fro III 
the beginning and throughout as Inen conscious of this 
treasure, a
 Inen charged with this deposit. There is 
no faltering in their accents. ,rhile the Apostle John 
yet li\yed, St. Clelnent spoke out his decision in full 
confidence as to the authority on which he rested, and 
called for obedience to it in the nallle of the Blessed 
Trinity,3 and as the voice of the iToly Ghost. I.4ooking 
back also on the fifty years of apostolic teaching which 
preceded his letter, he recorded the establishment of 
t.he episcopate throughout the world as the inj unction 
of Christ carried out by those WhOlll He had sent. 
lIe was the third from St. Peter in the See of Rome, 


1 Cf. Reumont, i. 675. 2 Gregorovius, i. 101. 
3 St. Clement, i. 40, 44. 
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and St. Ignatius, who was the second from the same 
St. Peter, in the See of Antioch, writing to the 
Romans, recognises this heirloom in the words he ad- 
dressed to them: "I do not give you commands, like 
Peter and Paul: they Apostles, lone condemned. H 1 
In the middle of the second century St. Anicetus, 
resting upon this same force of tradition, urged upon 
St. Poly karp, a disciple of St. John, the observance 
of Easter after the Roman, and not after the Jewish 
custom. A hundred years later, in the middle of the 
third century, St. Stephen, in the matter of heretical 
baptism, resisted St. Cyprian, who was supported by 
the African bishops, with the words: (C Let there be no 
innovation, but that which is handed down be n}ain- 
tained." ? And theEe words may be said to express 
the whole cond uct of the Popes in these three cen- 
turies. They carried on a living tradition, dating 
from St. Peter and St. Paul. So in the middle of the 
fourth century Liberius, treading in the footsteps of 
his predecessor J ulins, addressed the unworthy son 
of Constantine, one of the ,vorst persecutors of the 
Church, in the words: 3 "God is my witness, the 
whole Church with her members is lilY witness, that 
in faith and fear of illY God I tread and have trodden 
under foot all human considerations, as the gospel and 
the apostolic rule require. Not with rash anger, but by 
tbe divine right as settled and observed, and, living 
in discharge of an ecclesiastical office, I have fulfilled 
what the law required, notbing through boastfulness, 
nothing through desire of honour. And God is nlY 
witness that I approached this office against my win : 


1 St. Ignatius ad Romanos, 4. 
2 Nihil innovetur nisi quod traditur. 
3 Liberius, Ep. iv. 3. 
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in which 1 desire, so long as 1 relnniJl in the world, 
to continuE' without ofJcncp to God. Aud neyer was 
it nlY own statutes hut those of the A postles which 
I guarLled and ca.rried out. Following thp custOIU and 
orùer of Iny preùecessors, I sufrered nothing to Le 
alldcd to the episcopatA of the city of T
ome, nothing 
to he taken frotH it. Hut pre
ervillg that faith, which 
haç; run ùown through the succession of bif'hops so 
great, 111any of w hOlll wpre Inartyrs, I hope to gnaI'll 
it for ever without spot." 
1 believe that no l110rc accurate statelnent of the 
basis on which the faith anù ùiscipline of the .Autp- 
nicene Church rested can Le givcn th'u1 in tIlû words 
of Liberius thus quotetl, anll the conùuct of his pre- 
decessors. I 
\nù what the ltomun bishop was in chief, 
the hishops of the Sees of A.le
andria and 
\ ntioch were 
next to hin], and the hiRhops of every nletropolis and of 
cYery city in their df\grec,ùl1ring the whole period of per- 
s )cution. They all liven upon thi'1 tradition of faith 
and discipline, clown to tht' tilue \\ hen the .Ariall hercsy 
arose, anù before the alliance with the civil power. 
The preceding period Rhows us no trace of such an 
ecclesiastical revolution as took place afterwarùs in 
the East. 2 It is easy to see that the time of pcr

cu- 
ti<'Ill was ut terly unsuitf'd for nttCll1pts on the part of 
Lishops to exalt their sees. rrhe systenl of hierarchical 
order, to which the SiÀth Canon of the Nicene Council 
l)ore witness, haù gro\vn up sin1pl)" anù naturally. Hut 
we must bear in luind t hat however great the al1tonolny 


1 The tenacity with which the Homan hi
hops held to this prin- 
ciple of tradition throughout their whole 1ine in the first four cen- 
turie,;; is set forth with much learning and. lucidity by Constant, 
Epistolæ ROllwnorurn Pont{fic'llm., Preface, pp. ii.-Iv. 
2 IIergenröther, PllotillS, i. 3 0 . 
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of the provinces, wheu at its utUlost developlnent, was 
-a tilne which we may probably ident.ify with that of 
the Nicene Council-the unity in faith and govern- 
111ent of the Church, as the kingdolll of Christ upon 
earth, was at all tin1es and in all places a fixed and 
priluary principle. All the ten generations of the 
.L-\..ntenicene Church could no more conceive two king- 
doms of God, separated from each other in faith or 
governUlent, than two Gods, or two Christs. And 
again, this episcopal self-governulent did not allow of 
indppendence in any particular bishop. Such a notion 
is unknown to antiquity. Each bishop spoke \vith the 
so1idarity of the whole body of which he formed a 
part. A hishop of the third century, who so strongly 
enlphasised episcopal self-government, is the same who 
expressed the solidarity of the body, and its foundation 
in the unity of St. Peter's See, in a sentence which 
has hecome an adage. 1 
It is requisite to state this once Inore, before we 
pass to the conteolplation of a very different state of 
'
,hings. But this natural and orderly growth of the 
Church in its episcopate contains the key to the 
apparent latency of the Prinlacy in the first period. 
".A.s long as t.he family lives in peace and quiet, the 
father's authority is hardly oùserved." 2 The am bitious 
struggling of bishops with each other is su bseq uent to 
the alliance between Church and State, which begins 
with the sale rule of Constantine. Until that struggle 
arose the interference of the PrÌ1nate was not needed. 


1 St. Cyprian: Episcopatus nnus est: cujus a singuJis in solidum 
pars tenet-ur.-Super ilIum unulll ædificat ecclesiam suam.-Quic- 
quid a matrÍC'e discesserit, seorsum vivere et spirare non poterit; 
substantiam salutis amittit. De U nit ate Ecclesiæ. 
2 :Möbler, K.-g.
 i. 5 8 9. 
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The suflering froln without secured tran(p1Ìllity froul 
within. ,rhen a Lishopric invohyed confessorship or 
even l11artyrdoln, bishops were little fain to lord it over 
Christ's heritage. SOlne words used Ly Bt. Gregory 
the Great, in the ca
e ûf a certain prilllate lying under 
accl1
ation, will shed a light over the whole period 
terrninated hy the Xicene Counci1. 1 ".As to what he 
says that he is subject to tIle Apostolic See, I know 
not what bishop is llot su hject to it, if any fault 
IJC found in bishop
. But when no fault requires it, 
all aro equal acconlillg to the estiluation of hUlllility." 
'\Vl1ile t]H
 order of the hierarchy, which ran up to 
apostolic institution, relnaineù unshaken, the Li
hop 
\vho 
tood at its head did not interfere. 'Vhen 

 fault 
was found in Lishop
," the Prinlacy caine out to repair 
it. .And with this intilnation we proceed to the history 
of th
 fifty years following the Council in respect both 
to government and doctrine. 
Certain circurnstances must enter into a trea.bnent uf 
the period Letween the first General Coullci], that of 
Nicea, held in the year 325, and the Council of Con- 

tantinople held in 3 S I. They form together a sort 
of moral atJnosphere in which as it were every breath 
of the Church is drawn during the hundred antI fifty 
years. l i "irst, the new alliance between tbe Catholic 
Church and the Jtonlan EJnpire, heathen until Con- 
stantine's conver
ion, which took the place of the former 
enn1Ïty. Secondly, th
 power of t1l(
 enll'eror, which 
in this its last fornI, the design of Diocletian cOlnpleted 
by Constantine, ""as becon1e unrestrictedly despotic, 
holding in its single hand the executive, legislative, 
judicial, and military power. Thirdly, the corrupt 
condition of heathen society in general, and special1y 
( Ep. ix. 59. 
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in the great cities, and its effect upon the Christian 
society, no longer divided from it by heathen perse- 
cution of the Christian faith. Fourthly, the definitive 
removal of the imperial residence frolH ROIne, not only 
as a constantly recurring fact, arising from the military 
engagements of the emperor, but as a 111atter of deter- 
n1Ïned policy. Fifthly, the elnbodiment of this policy 
in the foundation of a ne\v city on the banks of the 
Thracian Bosphorus, with the title and privileges of 
a New nome; tbe effect of which was to give a ne\v 
head to the elnpire, and powerfully modify the position 
of the original capital, fron1 whose womb the enlpire 
had sprung. Sixthly, as another effect of this, a rise 
of the bishop of the new capital, in int1uence first, 
and then in rank, which is totally unlike anything 
hitherto seen in the history of the Church. And again, 
seventhly, the special connection which thus springs 
up between the emperor continually resident in his 
new capital, and the bishop of the city thus created. 
Beginning in an episcopal relation between the sove- 
l'eign and the bishop of the city in which he resides, 
it tends from the first to become, and speedily issues in 
becoming, another and special relation, the results of 
which will be seen as our narrative proceeds. Eighthly, 
the progressive degradation of the second and third 
sees of Peter, at Alexandria and Antioch, fron1 the 
rank which they had held since the beginning of the 
Church, and did hold in 3 2 5. For them ,vas substi- 
tuted the see of Nova Roma, so that its bishop took 
the second rank, to the disturbance of the \vhole Ante- 
Dicene hierarchy. Ninthly, there is the effect of the im- 
perial despotism, as the form under which civil authority 
was then exercised, upon the Ohristian episcopate, more 
especially on the Eastern part of the empire. 
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N 0\\, nut 0111y do these nine great incidents act 
severally on this period, Lut they are all of theul in 
silnultaneou
 and continuous actioll. They can only 
be exhibited one after the other, Lut in real life their 
force ,vas exercised to
ether. .L-\n(l over against all 
these, in general contrast and antagoni
ul to theIn, Lut 
occasionally strengt.hened, and as to the ultilnate issue 
cprtainly corroLoratf'd 1,y then
, \ve IJ::n e the <levelop- 
Inent of the Pope's <lignity in Itolne, together with 
the JIlaintenance of his il1l1epeudence. And t he
t' t\\ 0 
great results will be founù to follow in no slnall Jegrep 
froln the Jnany bearings of t he act of Uonstalltiut 1 in 
fOlluùing Constantinople as S ova I tOllla. 
These CirCU111stances, then, in their joint operation, 
IHade together the soil on which the Church was plallteù, 
and \vas 
triking her roùts Iuore strongly òav by day 
in this fourth century. 
I. From the rnolnent in which, hy the defeat of 
LicillillS in the year 324, tht' year before t he Con neil 
of Nicea, Constant ine Lccalne sole 1Haster of the crnpirí', 
no 
reat design appears to have 1 aken full pos:-:ession ùf 
his luind. FrotH the fall of 
Iaxentius,l eleven years 
beforc, he had Lt'en occupied in the work ùf placing by 
illJperial legislation the Catholic Church on a par in 
privileges with that vast nud heterogpneous 111:15S of 
heathen worship over tlJe whole of which as l>onti- 
fex 1\laxiluus he presided. Hut from the time he Le- 
caIne sole elnperor he 'VPllt beyond this in the purpofo:c 
of bestowing special rights and privileges upon thc 
Church, "ith the intention of dra,ving from her all the 
support which the unity of her doctrinal belief and the 
in1pact of her hierarchical order could confer npon the 
empire. lIe was fifty years of age when all his com- 
1 Treated by Heffel, pp. 76-83. 
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petitors for a share in the elnpire had sunk before 
hillI, ani! he becanle sole master, with a halo of glory 
surrouni!ing his head, which may be conlpared in 
mollern times with that lustre of victory which rested 
on the head of the first Napoleon at forty years of age, 
just before the ill-fated Austrian marriage. No other 
position perhaps will convey an adequate illl pression of 
Constantine's grandeur \Vhell he called together the 
first Genpral Council. TIe was still in the first fervour 
of his devotion to the Church, still in the original 
expectation of the benefit which his empire was to 
derive fronl being penetrated and restored by the spirit 
of Christian truth, peace, and unity. l\laster of all the 
Roman provinces, and of every departIuent of govern- 
Inent within theIn, he was not yet, he had not yet 
aspired to beconle, lllaster of the Ch urch. He frankly 
acknowledged both her divine origin and her indepen- 
dent authority as the kingdoll1 of J esns Christ; and 
\vhen he acknowledged Jesus Christ, he did not seek to 
separate liÍ1n fronl IIis kingdom or ] lis kingdom from 
IIim. As emperor he proclainled in no uncertain lan- 
gnage that the voice of the Christian episcopate was 
the voice of Christ, and deserved bis own obedience as 
well as that of his subjects. 
It was therefore part of a settled plan that in his 
legislation from this time Juring all the remainder of 
his reign-that is, in the thirteen years of his sole 
monarchy-he bestowed upon the bishops, the clergy, 
and the Church, as one universal corporation, a civil 
status most strongly contrasting with the condition of 
an these in the centuries preceding his conversion. 
El1sebius of Cæsarea records Constantine's words as 
showing in what sense he called himself fellow-servant 
of bishops. " Yon are bishops of tbe things inside the 
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Church, while I, being appointeJ by God over the 
things without, am bishop there." 1 It was not for him 
ever to aSSlune the functions of a bishop within the 
sanctuary of Christian doctrine and government, but 
to stand H\\ onl in hand at the lloor fi
 Christian enlperor, 
with the power of a ruler anù the 
pirit of a son, and 
thu
 at once to receive anò eÀecute the decision of the 
Fa.thers. ThiR position he faithfully and strictly occu- 
pied a.t the Council of Xicea. lIe neither nUlde nor 
took part in the t1ecrees of the Council; but he re- 
cei,ed it':) Juen1hers as elnperor in his palace, he sup- 
porteù thenl so long ns they were in con
ultation with 
the wholf' weight of his authority, and be promulgated 
inl1nediately their decrees as laws of the elnpire, to 
\vhich, besides the interior obedience as Christians, all 
owed civil obedience as sul)jects. A.nd b) so acting he 
established the ru Ie that whoever afterwards actert 
against the decrees of the Council conln1Ïtted also a 
civil offence against hilll as eIuperor. 
In this lay the fullest recognition of the episco- 
pate, according to the spontaneous order in which its 
hierarchy had grown up during the three preceding 
centuries, as the bearer of spiritual authority. In this 
episcopate the Pope, as the centre of unity, appearetl 
with a perfect consistency over against th
 elnperor, 
the one as the guardian of the supernatural, the other 
the guardian of the natural order. Constantine, it 
should be observell, entirely held the divine delegation 
in virtue of which he was emperor, as expressed in his 
own words, U appointed hy God over the things without." 
The place thus taken by Constantine ruled an the 
action of the enlpire towards the Church throughout 
tbe period of which ,ye treat, except during the twenty 
1 Ellsebius, Life of Constantine, iv. 24. 
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months of Julian's monarchy. From the moment that 
the emperors acknowledged then1selves to be sons of 
the Church, they could not possibly continue on the 
standing ground of simple toleration,1 such as that 
taken by the decree dated from 
Iilan in 3 I 3, when 
heathendom was accounted to have equal rights with 
the Christian Church. When the emperor became a 
son, his sonship involved obedience in spiritual things; 
and since the Church is, as the kingdom of Christ, in- 
tolerant of error which denies Christ, that character of 
intolerance could not fail to impress itself, though it 
might be gradually, on the legislation of a State whose 
authority was completely bound up with it. 
Therefore with Constantine began the series of laws 
which forbade heathen sacrifices, closed or destroyed 
temples, or ordered them to be changed into cburches. 2 
Quick one upon another followed the edicts which 
established the Church in intimate relation with the 
em pire. The freedom from taxation possessed by 
the imperial Patrimoniun1 was granted to Christian 
churches. The Inanumission of slaves in the presence 
of a Christian priest received complete legal force. 
The decision of bishops in matters of law was made 
binding. The Christian clergy was granted exemption 
from public burdens and offices in the sarne degree as 
the heathen priesthood possessed it. The Church was 
empo\vered to receive inheritances in her proper char- 
acter. Sunday was made a holy day. The punish- 
ment of crucifixion was abolisbed in honour of the 
Saviour. The penalties imposed on celibacy were re- 
moved. On the one hand the great services which 
Constantine rendered to Christianity, on the other 


1 As set forth by Phillips, l1"irchen-recht, iii. 18. 
2 Reumont, i. 616. 
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hand the custolnary position of the en) peror In re- 
gartl to the \\orship of th
 whole realm, t'
plain his 
relation to the Christian clf'r!!y and to the Uhurch's 
constitutiun. 
Constantine Inaùe the pogition of the clergy privi- 
leged. 'Ye Hpul'ILe of th(' civil hurden:i frotn "hich they 
were relieved in orùer that they luight <1evote t hern- 
gelves entirely to their work. 'rhcse hurdens were very 
oppressivp. ne
p('etahlü l>llrgt
S
PH COlll(l not decline 
tnnnicipal onicp
. These oflices entailed a responsi- 
bility for the protlllct of the ta.
es, the re-.:ult of a con- 
stitution which originally guaranteed Inllnicipa.l inù 'pen- 
dence, hut aftt>rwar(1s ',as Ini
useJ into a wenpnn of 
t he fiscal Rystelll when carried ont to its extrcme, Le- 

itl
s that in l
oTnf1l particularly certain uffices lea to 
rUInous e
 penses. 
Rut thf' force 1 which the civ'il power allowed to thp 
Church's jnri
Jictioll WfiS R1l10ng the Ino
t inlportant of 
thes privileges. 'rhe eJnperors recognise(l pcclt'sias- 
tical jurisdictioIl in th
 
a.lne extent to which it had 
r
achf'cl in the tinlf\ before t his union took plaC'p. Let 
us note ho\\ Innch it conveyed in thi
 r
Hlal'k. 'rh
 
civil power had fOf nearly three hundretl years enter- 
tained the strong('
t en In ity flp-a.inst the Ch urrh. Thi
 
stfug"gle was needful for the Church herself, 
illce in 
thi
 way only could the 
t'paration between f he tCln- 
poral ana eternal, which in heathendorll had run into 
ont
, IJf' effected, and the Church's independence Le 
attaineù only through that thorough opposition \vhich 
the State as
nmcd to her. It was during this period 
that the \vltole life of the Church \va:i developed in it
 
fulness, and therefore this period precisely is of the 
greate
t ÍInportance in thp fOflnation of t:'
c1psiastical 
) Phi1Jil's. AirclLtn-rtcltt, iii. 2;. iii. II. 
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law. A number of institutions belong to it, ,vhich 
come forth afterwarùs in legislation. Their source is 
accordingly to be found not in that legislation itself, 
but in the unwritten law of Christian antiquity. One 
of these is the right of property, of which the Church 
in this period is seen to be the unrestricted possessor, 
though she was often rob beLl by violence of her chil- 
dren's gifts. So the Church's jurisdiction was forllled 
in this period, and received its extension over civil 
n1atters of contention, especially because Christians 
fonowed the Apostle's advice,! to sublnit themselves to 
the bishop's arbitration rather than to judges who were 
hostile through their heathenism, and who sat in courts 
which gave a public sanction to idolatry. Accordingly, 
when the Church had won the victory thus long de- 
layed, the State accepted her whole systen1 as she had 
forll1ed it in the period of persecution and enmit.y. 
God had not given the making of that systenl to kings; 
only when it was C0111pl
te from sUll1D1it to base He 
called in the rulers of the ,vorid with the word: "And 
row, kings, understand: receive instruction, ye that 
are the judges of the earth." And so Constant.ine, 
thus called in, ordered as a civil law that an conten- 
tions of clergy with each other should be decided 
by the bishop: and also that his office of arbiter in 
n1atters of the laity should havÐ legal force, and be 
introduced into civil process. The bishop remained 
the con1petent judge of clerical transgressions. If 
a bishop hinlself had transgressed, he was call
d 
to account before the provincial synod. Constantine 
formed the true conception of his position in that he 
did not think hiu1seIf competent to pass sentence on 
bishops. 


1 J Cor. vi. I. 


II 
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If we try to represent to ourselves the idea of 
Constantine ,vit h regard to the relatioH bet\veen the 
Church and the empire, as it l}lay be collected from 
his acts, it would be this. ){is purpose and his nct 
coincided in this t.hat he adlnitteù the one Christian 
and Catholic Church to tha.t 8:1Ine intilnate alliance 
with the HOlnan Elnpire which had heen held by 
the heathen religion, of which he found hil118elf as 
emperor the l)ontifex .-Jr axin1n
. But he adnlitted it 
to this alliance according to his conception of the 
onA CbUI'ch, a
 the kingdom of Jesn
 Christ, and of 
its episcopatt-) a9 at1luinistering that sy
te}n of helief 
and spiritua.l governlnent of which he found it in 
unllispl1ted po
se
sion. 'rhus h0 IHade its hishops 
Inagistrates of the empire, through its whole extent. 
But this \, as nut all. ] Ie adtnitted theln to that 
Inagistracy with the same relatiye position which 
they held in their own spiritual hierarchy. Thus 
the bishops of the great cities hecarue at once men 
of high rank in the empire. In Constantine's own 
titHe the bishops of ltonle, .Ale-xantlria, and l\ntioch 
took their place anlong the Blast considerable per- 

onfiges of t.he enlpire. lIe Inost fully recognisec1 in 
then1 a power which he had. neither cl'patec1 hiulself 
nor his predecessorfi before hinl. Nay, their posses- 
sion of. it, their adn1Ïnistration of that joint systelll 
of belief and governnlent" was the very t.hing which 
had attracted to theln the ruler of tHen, the civil 
head and bond of a hundred and twenty discordant 
provinces ov
r which he thought. hitnse1f " appointe(l 
by God." llis conception of their unity even ex- 
ceeded the tlegree in which it practically existed, 
as his conduct at the first rise of the .i\rian hpresy, 
and his language to the bishop of Alexanòl'ia and 
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Arius test.ifies. Viewed from this side the legL f) bNf). .. 
 
in which he was so actively engaged during the yea l'
 
following upon the Council of Nicea, does him great 
honour. He saw the evils of the heathen society, and 
he fled for succour to the Church. The key to all 
this legislation is the wish to make the empire it- 
self Christian in its principles of action. Possessing 
despotic power, which he strove in theory to perfect 
and in action to carry out to its utmost linlit, he yet 
fully recognised that it belonged to the Church,l as 
having deposited in her a teaching office created and 
maintained by the Holy Ghost, to decide all n1atters 
of faith, to inquire into and to determine errors as 
to such nlatters, when they arose, and to issue decrees 
as to what was and what was not the doctrine handed 
down in her tradition. When they were so issued, 
he gave them civil: force; but the right to issue them 
he ackno,vledged as inherent in the bishops alone. 
No man was ever less disposed to surrender his civil 
authority: yet he viewed the Church distinctly as an 
inlmediate divine revelation, as an absolute religion, 
excluding every other, censuring every addition or 
diminution of that which it holds to proceed from 
its own essence, counting the one and the other an 
attack upon the sanctuary of its life. 
His conduct at the Council of Nicea manifestly be- 
tokened all this. And grievous as certain acts of hil.1 
towards the end of his life, when he fell under wrong 
guidance, appear to be, it would not seem that he 
ever ceased to hold these principles. The burial of 
the great emperor by his sons in tbe vestibule of the 
church, \vhich he had built in honour of the Apostles 
at Constantinople, strikingly exhibited the sririt of 
1 Riffel, p. 820. 
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devotion to the Church in which he ùietl. 
\s if, said 
St. ChrYðostolll, to Rho\v that he was the servant of 
the _\..postles, anJ that "what porters are to kings in 
their palaces, kings ar
 at the tom L to fishcrnwn." 1 
Again, the way in which \thanasius ever speaks of 
hiln, Lln<1 th(' hOlnage to hi
 nnexanlplell 
uccess rc- 
corde<l hy 
t. 
\ugnstinp,2 Lear a concordant witness 
to his UIH"ight intention in his acts towards the 
Church. 
'rhe idea thus int rod nced into t hf' 
nl pire by h inl 
who wa
 its 1l10
t l)(.illiant ruler 
inef
 AIJ
tlstu!=; ana 
Trajall had an iUlInt'nse range and a pernlanellt effect. 
FruIn hi
 tilllf\ tliP j()int action of th 
piritnal and 
the telupnral power runs through everything, and 
thj
 Tle\\ ('hrist iall It'
islntiun of the elnpirö itself 
cl.eates an illll11ense change in the whole pú
ition of 
thingq as cOlnpn.rcll "ith th
 preccding period. The 
period hefore Constantine is sYJnholi
eJ hy tht'} POpt\ 
saying :!\la
s úver t hf' body of a nlartyr in a chapel 
of the catacolllb
, with th(\ faithful watching lest 
solJier
 should brenk in to V
rlninate the sacrifice of 
tilt> B,)tly and lnood uf Christ with the 
acrifice 
of hinl who otlere(1 it, as ill the case of Sixtu:i II. 
actuall) happened. ()n the other hand, the perioll 
after Constantine is syruLoliseù hy the Pope f'eated 
in the Lateran Palace for well-nigh a thousand years, 
frlliu Sylve
ter tú 1 he captivity (If 
\vignon, and 
thence presiding over no world-wide Church, where 
papal ana irnperial rulA jointly proc1ainled that the 
church, which Constnntinfl built in the precinct;') of 


1 Horn. xxvi. on 2nl1 ("or. 
t Nam bonus Deus ('onstantinum im!wralorem, non supplicantt.1U 
dCUlonibus sed ipsnID \"('rum })pum colentelll, tautis terrcnis im- 
pl
\Ït IllHneriùus qnanta. optare nnlln
 audelet.-De Civ. D. v. 25. 
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the palace thus conferred on the universal Prill1ate, 
was the 1\Iother and Teacher of all churches. 1 
2._ The next point is the nature of that sovereignty 
with which Constantine brought the Christian Church 
into so close a relation. 
It had become under Constantine hiIllself an abso- 
lute monarchy, in which all..the rights belonging to the 
human society for self-preservation and maintenance 
were vested in the single person of the emperor. Origin- 
ally Augustus had changed the republican constitution 
of llollle by uniting in hiulse1f the authority as to 
civil governillent of consul, tribune, and censor, with 
the imperial command over the army. With each 
transmission of this power it tended to become more 
complete, as the inlpossibility of governing the vast 
confederation of peoples under the system of mutual 
checks and divided functions, which is caUed a re- 
public, impressed itself nlore and more on the minds 
of men. By the end of the first century, under the 
Antonine emperors from N erva to 1\Iarcus Aurelius 
it may be said to have beco111e not only legitimate but 
in a sense constitutional. Four en1perors successively 
chosen by adoption had greatly raised its reputation. 
For it B1ay be observed that the natural descent from 
father to son in the transmission of supreme power 
never seemed to prosper at Rome; and the Inighty 
trust of imperial power was itself J11uch 1110re like that 
of a president for life of a repn blic 2 than that of a 
king with settled authority and dynastic rights, which 
are also limitations. By the tilne of Sevtiruins Severns 


1 Inscription on the Lateran Church- 
" Dogmate papali datur ac simul imperiali 
Quod sim cunctarum mater caput ecclesiarum." 
2 As observed by Champagny. 
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the radical defect of the empire, as being ba
ed rather 
on the will of the soldiery than on civil right as ilnplied 
in a choice by the senate, haù come clearly to view; 
and the history of the third century shows the I:oTnan 
power brought to the verge of destruction "by an un- 
certain list of independent rivals \vho rO!=\e and fell 
in irregular sllcces::;ion through the extent of a vast 
elnpire." 1 
Froln that 1l1ost dangerous crisis l{olne was sav{\d at 
length by a line of valiant anù able generals, who were 
one after anot h
r invested with the purple. Then 
Diocletian set hilllself to remould the shaken authority 
of the enlpirf" on the basis of no pur
 nlonarchy, rather 
accorùing to Ea.stern notions of government than that 
of the great republic to which the empire haa suc- 
ceedeù. And Constantine completed what Diocletian 
had begun. ]
oth had in view to terminate insur- 
rection, and to bina together all the powers of the 
commonwealth in self-defence. A gigantic body indeed, 
if only one life could pervade the whole. The chief 
external danger arose frolll the rreuton tribes along the 
whole northern frontier, a thunder-cloud ever ready to 
discharge itself, and the great rival ulonarchy of Persia 
in the East, which had risen in fresh life and vigour 
in the third century. The Itoman emperor of those 
day
 net'ded to unite bodily vigour sufficient to spend 
twelve hours a da.y in tho saddle, with the military 
and organising genius of Alexander or Julius. Con- 
stantine was not unworthy to conlpare "ith either of 
them. Nor does he seenl blau1aLIe for the extent of 
powpr which he ,vielded. lIe did not create the 
system of government w.hich it was his endeavour to 
regularise, and so to modify and arrange its several 
1 Gibbon, chap. x., on the thirty tyrants. 
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functions that all might contribute to united action. 
It was his aim to discourage perpetual insurrection in 
the various provinces of so vast a body, and thus to 
hinder the wasting of forces which ,vere all needed 
against the two external foes. He reigned in fact 
tor a longer time than any of his predecessors since 
AUgW5tus, and many in his own day may have felt 
that he had united the good fortune of that ernperor 
with the majesty of Trajan, in whom the empire cul- 
minated. 
In the hands of such a sovereign what was the 
bearing of an absolute temporal power towards the 
spiritual power which he was the first Roman emperor 
to acknowledge, and which he brought into intimate 
relation with himsel f ? 
Before I answer this question let me state as briefly 
as possible the nature and extent of Constantine's power. 
Let us bear in n1Índ that this absolute temporal 
power was in no sense an usurpation. Viewed as the 
development of that power whieh Augustus had set 
up more than three centuries before, it was entirely 
legitip1ate. The capital and the provinces, the senate 
and the people, the needs of war and peace, the 
innumerable exigencies of a confederation which for 
vastness and complexity the world has never seen 
equalled, all had contributed to forn1 it, to inerease 
its attributions, and consolidate its exercise of thenl. 
Tacitus may give a picture of Roman history which 
suggests a perpetual contrast bet\veen the aristocratic 
liberty of repn blican Ron1e, and the servility of senate 
and people under a Nero or Domitian: but Tacitus 
himself would not have counselled that the government 
of the Roman EUlpire in the fourth century should 
have been carried OD under the constitution of which 
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Cato witnessell the overthrow. J oLservo, furt.her, that 
the great l11en, who were also great 
aillts, who lived 
nnder this governlnent, and suffered SOIlletillleS frOIlI 
the abuse of power, such Inen as St. .Athanasiu
, t;t. 
B
lsil, 
t. ....\.111 brose, St. .\ugustine, anlI St.. IJeo, never 
speak of the power as too great in itself. They con- 
tinnal1y express their reVertDCe for it: th
y warn the 
holders 'lgainst tlIA in-use of it: they call upun thorn 
in their own day to discharge it
 functions uprightly: 
they 
pe-ak of it as an inll11ense trust placed in human 
hands, 8ull of the account to b rendered of it to a 
divine judge, but they no,vherc attributf1 tht
 evils of 
the tilue to the exaggeration of the power itself. They 
seeln to have felt instinctively that if a l:ornan peace 
aIHI a staùle llolninion in the face of r.}'puton barharian 
valour fillli Persian forcE' ana frand were to Le JJlain- 
tained in a reahu whieh strûtehed from Newcastle t.o 

yene, frorn t he l

uxine to jlorocco, it could only Le 
done by the right nse of snch a power under n Con- 
stantine or a Theodosius. They bore the tyranny of 
a Constantius (Lnd a Valen
; they "rere }oynl under 
the incapacity of Arcfillins und llonorius; hut in no 
case did they rise against the iInperial power itself, 
d

iring only, and illcp
salltly praying, that \vorthy 
possessors of it nlight Le grallted to the conlnlonwealth. 
Accordingly the woras in which Nt. Uregory 1 of 
Nazianzulll adJre
sed Theodosius when he terminated 
the long Aria.ll u
nrpation uf Constantinople and re- 
stored its churchps to the Cat holicf;, Inay he taken to 
express the sentirnents of all the Fathers in regard to 
the inlperial powel'. (( Yon elnperors veneratp your 
purple, for nlY word shall supply the legislators them- 
selves with a la\v. Understand the trust conlnlitted 


1 Or;Jt, xxxvi. I I. 
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to yuu, the greatness of the Inystery which surrounùs 
you. The whole world is under your hand, mastered 
hy the little circle of a diadem and the short compass 
of a robo. vVhat is above is God's alone; what is 
below is yours also. Be gods then to those under 
you, for let the boldness of IllY word correspond to 
your power. \Ve both hear and believe that the 
heart of the king is in the hand of God. Thereiu 
let your strength Le; not in gold nor in arillies." 
All the nÜlit.ary forces of the empire were in the 
single hand of the sovereign. Constantine changed 
the very construction of the legion, and elnployed 
largely the barbarous tribes in the cODlposition of hiB 
armies, aud their chiefs in the service of the en1pire, 
a policy which was continued by rrheodosius. rrhus, 
Alaric the Goth ,vas at the funeral of that emperor 
as a stipendiary ROlnan general; and no doubt had 
the life of Theodosius been prolonged for twenty years, 
Stilicho and Alaric would have been his sworn allies. 
In reorganising the civil adlninistration of the eln- 
pire, Constantine separated the civil from the military 
authority. This was to undo a principle of Roman 
government, which can)e down from the earliest tiu1es 
of the city. The consul was at once magistrate, jurist, 
and comnlander. The proconsul carried these un- 
divided powers into every province. :Dut Constantine 
ailued at preventing the abuse of the powers of the 
State against its head. And while he created an 
adn1Ïnistration which formed a wheelwork of civil 
powcrs llloved by his own single touch from sumn1Ït 
to base of the political machine, he divided these 
two great forces in order to hold them both in his 
own hands. 1 


1 Droglie, ii. 209-210, 223. 
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The whole faLric of powers, civil and 111Ìlitary, wa
 
crowned b) a great council of state, over which the 
e.nperor presided, and in which the heatls of the 
several public serviees f'at., together with a certain 
n Ulll bel' of independent counsellors. 1 ts nanle was 
u the Raer
a Consistory." It replaced that deputa- 
tion of senators which .Augustus had at his side in 
the first tiules of the eUlpire. It reeeived appeals in 
all crin1ÏnaI, civil, and fiscal causes which were to 
come under the elnperor's direct cobrnisance. It often 
fonneù in fact a cabinet council, in which, however, 
the elnperor ,vas his o,vn prilne lninister, for in the 
elnperor all the lines centred. 
The legislative power was exercised by the ernperor 
alone, in the fornl of edicts. Th us the whole power 
of irnposing taxation, and regulating the repartition 
of the taxes, the power to increase, dirninish, or alter 
then1, lay in hinl; while the prefects of the prætoriun1, 
with all the array of public servants" ho were ranged 
under thelll, levied the taxes, estiluated and apportioned 
the detail
 of their incidence, and watched over their 
due collection. 
A most characteristic institution of Constantine was 
the nobility which he created as a special support of 
the irnperial throne. This bore no resemblance to 
the ancient Rornan patriciate, being not a noLilit.y 
of family, but a rank derived frorn the position held 
in the imperial service-a per
ona.l, not hereditary, 
nobility. .A title was attached to each great pu Llic 
eluployment, rising with progressive rank in the 
service, and when the time of retreat can18 the last 
title ,vas retained. The emperor therefore was the 
811prelUe cOlurnanJer, the supreme )nagi
trate, the 
supreme judge, the sole legislator and taxer of the 
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enI pire; and in all these capacities he had beneath 
him a bureaueratic nobility, whose l'auk as well as 
their subsistence depended on him, ,vhile an anny of 
subordinate agents depended on thenl. The number 
of State servants thus maintained nlay be estinlated 
from a single instance, that of the count who governed 
the diocese of the East, and who had six hundred 
subordinate officers, and wanted n1ore. 
In all the eircumstances above enumerated, but 
specially in the saered consistory, in the sort of 
cabinet sitting in it, and attending on the enlperor, 
most of all, perhaps, in the very characteristic insti- 
tution of a bureaucratic nobility, the actual Russian 
empire appears an exact transcript of the empire as 
settled by Constantine. r.l'his last institution indeed 
was introduced by Peter 1. into an empire wherein 
the Boyards had formed a nobility of long descent 
and hereditary right parallel to the imperial fan1ily 
rather than derived from its grant, as the RonJan 
patriciate, anterior to the empire itself, had preceded 
the Byzantine bureaucracy. Yet more than any 
particular institution, the spirit by which the empire 
founded at Constantinople was ruled, seems to have 
been transferred to the empire ruled first from 
1\Ioscow and now from Petersburgh. Thus the heiress 
of the Paleologi carried as her nuptial do\vry to a 
northern husband all the rights which an interminable 
snccession of Eastern emperors, changing in family 
but identical in spirit, had exercised from the founda- 
tion to the fall of Constantine's city. 
The empire to which he gave this abiding form 
contained fourteen dioceses, which were ranged under 
four prætorian prefects, who governed respectively 
the East, Ill)Tria, Italy, and Gaul. The prefecture of 
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the .East haù five JiuceHcs-the Ea
t properly so 
called, governed by a count., and containing fifteen 
provinces; I
gypt, containing five or six provinces; 
Asia, governed by a vicari us, or proconsul, contain- 
ing eleven provinces; l'ontus, governed by a vicar'ius, 
with cleven provinces; Thrace, governeù by a vica- 
rius, with six provinces. 
The prefecture of 11lyria contained three dioceses 
-
Iaceilonia, under a vicarius, with six provinces; 
i}a.cia, "ith a vicarius, and five provinces; 111yria 
proper, with six provinces. 
The prefecture of I taly contained three dioceses; 
that of ltaly properly so-called, governe(l Ly a vica.- 
riu
, with seven provinces; the district of the city of 
({orne, containing ten provinces; .A\frica, goverllcù Ly 
a vicariu
, or procon
ul, \\ ith eight provinces. 
The prefecture of the Ga.uls elubraceù three dioceses, 
ea.ch governed by a vicaril1s; that is, Spain, divided 
into seven province::); G aui, whose ohl seven provinces 
foruletl now spventeen subdivisions; and Britain, con- 
taining five. 
The whole Inade fourteen diocese
, and OIle huudreil 
and nineteen or twenty provincc
. 
Besides these there were- the prefects of the two 
impel'ial cities, HonlP and Constantinople, independent 
of the prætorian prefects, forming an internal adn1Înis- 
tration of these cities, which depended directly on the 
eTnperor. 
To reJuce this vast systern of jurisdiction to per- 
fect order, and to Illaintain that order, was thp task 
on which Constantine ,vas incessantly engaged.! 
IIis words and his nets, the legislation upon which 
be impressed an uniform character, all point to a 
1 Broglie, ii. 201-2. 
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strong unity of purpose. As one who had before 
him the long experience of his own reign and the 
terrible dangers undergone by the enlpire in the 
second half of the third century, his chief object was 
to nlove the ernpire, as one force, against pretenders 
to the itnperial throne within, anJ disturbers of the 
nom an peace ,vithout, on the North and the East. 
He ,vas a firm believer in the truth of the Christian 
faith, in which, however, he was far from being accu- 
rately instructed. IIaving, llloreover, a strong con vic- 
tion that the God of battles had twice-first in the 
case of 1Iaxentius, and secondly in the case of Licinius 
-decided in his favour, as champion of Christ, and 
given the empire of the ,vorld into his hands as a 
Christian, he truly accepted the Christian Church as 
posspssing in the decisions of its episcopate and its 
daily practice the doctrine of salvation. He divested 
himself of his office of POlltifex l\IaxÜuus in regard to 
it, while he ret.ained that oflìce, as a potent instrument 
of governnlent, in the case of that congeries of heathen 
rites, the falsehood of which his laws declared. In 
thus acknowledging the Christian Church he by no 
nleans nleant to dinlinish his civil authority as em- 
peror. Nothing couh1 be further froIn his mind than 
any intention to create a Iinlited lIlonarchy instead 
of an aLsoll1te one, since the last was to bis mind, 
as soldier and prince, a necessity for governing at all 
the vast ana heterogeneous mass of the empire. 
It would be no derogation to his political penetra- 
tion to suppose that he had not sounded the whole 
depth of the questions '
,7bich gathered round the re- 
lations of the t.wo powers, nor seen all the conditions 
necessary for their harmonious co-operation. The 
relation he hirn
elf was making was a ne,v one in 
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l
otl1an history, a new one likewise in thA history of 
t he Church. lIe Was the first to can together, by 
divine inspiration, as he saÌù, a general council: the 
first, therefore, to ::5et ill nlotion a 
piritlIal power 
which wonld exercise 311 influence as yet unknown. 
He began, so to say, a new developll1ent in the Chris- 
tian hierarchy it
plf; fOJ. the action of the head upon 
t he hierarchy so called together, :1n<1 the recognition 
Ly the hierarchy of its IH
:1d in future titues, and the 
long history thus to be wrought out, were things 
of the futnre, far heyond tllA ken of any nJÏnd, had 
it helollgcd to th
 greatest of conquerors, legislators, 
aud rulers. rhn.t co-oppration of Church and State 
which Con
tantine began \va
 a tnost powerful lever 
in the joint history of both, the effects of which 110 
one COlI ltl foresee. 
I conceive, then, that Constantine's own view of 
his relation to the Church wa
, that while he acknow- 
ledged her independent exi
tencp and Rpiritual nutho- 
rity, ana without grutlging looked npon her rulers as 
the depositaries of Christ'
 t10ctrine anù power, he 
was di
po
ed to n
p all his po,ver, as enlperor, in 
support of what he considered to be the true eccle- 
siastical decision. Thus his action appeared after 
the Conncil of Xicea. lIe hanisheù \.I'iu
, Eusehius, 
and some uthers, to enforce it
 decision. Aft flrwards 
he recalletl En
ehius, anù, as to his j lldglnent upon 
ecclesiastical affairs, feIl almost under his dominion 
in the latter yearR of his reign. lie- threatened 
Athanasius with deposition if he did not consent to 
receive ...\riw:: b:1ck: he perelnptorily coulmanded hinl 
to attend a Conncil at Tyre: and finally he died, 
leaving him in a banishn1ent inlpo
ed hy himself. 
.. \ nd in all these proceeding'" he chose to think hilllself 
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to be carrying out the sentence of the episcopate, and 
guarding the sanctuary of the Ch urch 38 "bishop of 
the things without." 
Such was the power of the Roman emperor, with 
which the Church had to deal in that whole period of 
I 50 years from the Council of Nicea to the fall of 
the Western Empire. Such a power exercised by a 
friend within the Church is very different in its effects 
from those which the same power exercised by an 
open ellemy from without would produce. That the 
power is seated within the Church, and claims to be 
her defender, by no means reJTIoves the struggle be- 
tween the Church and the ,vorld, but it alters the char- 
acteristics of the struggle. It is as an incident of the 
political and religious condition of things at that time 
that I have said thus much concerning this power. 
3. Another act of Constantine was productive of 
the most in1portant and long-continued consequences, 
which spread themselves
'- out far beyond the foresight 
of its framer. 
The emperors had for some time ceased to reside 
habitually at Rome. The exigencies of warfare, the 
perpetual defence of the Northern and Eastern frontier, 
had led them to move continually their court, and 
with it the seat of governrnent-rrreves and 1\lilan in 
the \Vest, Antioch and Nicomedia in the East., Sirn1inm 
and Sardica in the North, became at times imperial 
residences. But Rome had hitherto been the one 
recognised capital, and in the name of Rome-the 
enlperors chosen by their own armies reigned. But 
with Constantine's purpose, from the time he became 
sole emperor, to make the Christian religion tbe religion 
of the en1pire, was intimately blent the purpose to 
consolidate and unite all the forces of the empire for 
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its self-preservation. Ilis rule of twenty years, the 
fierce conflicts ,vith conlpetitors over \\'hOl11 he had 
triuluphed, the constant tenllency to insurrections 
,,"hich he had witnessed, all his experience, nJÍlitary 
and civil, hall convinced hilll that th
 clnpire ueeòrd 
for self- preservation tho utJl10st efforts of no vigilant 
governfnent; l\ hile hi
 genius as a grea.t ruler told 
hinl that the po
ition of }{olue did not answer the 
pnrpo
es of the enlpire's capital. ...\f oreover, it won Id 

PPln that tluring- his last resi(lf'nce ill ltolne, he hecalne 
painfully con
cious that Hc1IJ1C, it:--. senate, its traditions, 
as cenh'e of the heathen wOt'ship, a
 shrine of the 
Ca.pitolino Jupiter, offer .,1 the stron
est opposition of 
any city ill his tloluilliolls to hi
 design of recogni"illg 
the Christian religion as the re1igion of thp t;tate. Ii 
wa
 part of his at
sign to l1
e the I!reat Hl0ral force of 
t hat. religion for the tic auJ support of an cl11pirp 
which ]lt
 felt to he in llallger ûf cul1ftpse. 
Thus, after IBaking an iru perial pa1:1(>8 t hl
 
eat of 
the Pope's authority, after building churches to the 
t\\O great Apostlps, wholn hp fonna recognispLl patronH 
of the Chl'istian eity, after endowing thelll with 
Hlagnifh-ent revellue
, llt
 left ftonH'> in 326 nevpr 
to return. _\nd not only so, but he took steps to 
lnake the absence of tho t'nlperor from I{onle, whieh 
had hitherto been a
 it were fortuitous, anù the result 
of illlllleùiatf' circumstances of th
 tinle, to IJecoIUe 
perpetua.l. Only fonr yearti aftf>r his departure, 
tIle ctnl'ire wn
 startled hy the solenln consecration 
of a. new city on thA banks of the TIosphorus, Hna 
found its centre and bo.
is transferred froIH ,r e
t 
to East. l 
4. For Constantine, not content with bringing into 
1 
ce Heumont, I. 610, 
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existence a city which he stretched the whole power 
of hi::; eillpire to Blake at once equal in extent and in 
grandeur of buildings, in statue& and works of art, to 
old ROIne, conferred upon it likewise the nanle and 
privileges of a new ROllle; and in so nanling it de- 
clared his ùesign that it should be for tIle future 
empire what the city on the TiLer had been for the 
past. rrhence he ana his sncceSðors after hilll would 
watcL and ward ofr the Northern tempest \vhich ever 
threatened to burst; thence they 'VOtllù ùefeat and 
repel the forces of the resuscitated Eastern n)onarchy, 
sole rival of the Homan En)pire. nOIHe'S emperor 
would dwell henceforth by the waters of Europe and 
Asia, controlling both continents; and his city frOIl} 
its very birth should Le Christian, and carryon, or at 
least maintain, the conquests of Rome under the 
banner of Christ. Chosen as a nlatchless n1ilitary 
position, equally defenciLle by sea and land, it should 
also be enriched by the beauty of earth and heaven at 
once: radiant skies above, flowing waters around, 
Inagnificent lllountains in the distance, richly-wooded 
hills crowning, not a meagre, muddy rivulet, but the 
ocean-like current of the Bosphorus; winds which 
tenlperec1 the heats of snmmer. He would give it at 
once churches to rival tLose of Rome; forums which 
should surpass Trajan's wonder-work; while the statue 
of the sun-god should bear the head of Constanti:.1e. 
and the cross ill his hand he upheld as the token at 
once of religion and of empire. 
Such, it Iuay be conceived, was part of Constantine's 
design; how very different was the result which fol- 
lowed his design will be seen hereafter. 
The consequences to Rome were immediate. One 
of theln we may note here. Constantine 1eft Rome 
{ 
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in 326; a period of thirty-one years elapsed Lefore 
another in1perial visit-that of his 
on Constantins in 
357. .A.nother like period to the visit of 'fheodosius 
in 387. It ,vould ::,eeln that Thcodosius came again 
for a mOlllent after hi
 victory over Arbogastes in 
the months innnediately preceding his premature 
decea::;p in J anl1ary, 395. This was all that ROlne 
saw of the sovereigns froln the departure of Con- 
stantine till the end of that fourth century, ill which 
its conversion from a hen.then to a Christian city took 
place. 
l
ut one effect of the itnperial withdrawal fronl 
ROlne, which Constantine had scarcely considered, took 
place and progressed in forco through the whole 
century. Constantine had acknowledged the existing- 
Primacy of the Ranlan church, hafI largely end.owed 
it In withdrawing he removed the presence of the 
only autbority which could compete with it in the 
sight and feelings of luen. Besides, in renloving the 
seat of power definitively to the Eastern part of the 
ernpire, he reduced ROlne to a luunicipal position, l 
which Inore and Illore brought out the dignity of her 
bishop. rrhis result of coursp would be gradual. But 
frolll the moment that there \Vat; no elnperor at Rome, 
her bishop, who wn
 the first bishop of the Church 
throughout the world, becalue the first personage in 
dignity in the world's old capital. 
roreover, the gifts 
of the faithful had rnade hinl aIr-cady, in St. Jerome's 
,vords, "a man of most costly poverty." 2 The same 
act which made a now ROlne, in discrowning old Rome 
of her temporal nlajesty began to create in her n1Ïnd, 


1 This is dwelt upon by Gregorovins, vol. i. 
2 Vir ditissimæ paupertatis, Ep. cxxx., r. 16, said of Pope AlIaS- 
ta
ius, who sat A.D. 39
L402. 
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as a city, the sense of another lllajesty; to make her 
feel herself the centre of another power, a spiritual 
power far surpassing in grandeur as well as extent 
the temporal rule of a Trajan. \Vithin eighty years 
after Constantine's departure from Rome the greatest 
voices of retiring heathenism proclainled this majesty 
of the discrowned city, and the Christian Prudentius 
scarcely surpassed the confessions of Claudian and 
Rutilius in the statement that Rome was the head of 
the whole human race by the power of that faith of 
\vhich she contained the centre. 
5. Let us take another result which did not come 
into Constantine's thought. "\Yben Byzantiulll by the 
choice of her ne\v founder became Constantinople 
and New Rome, the rank of her bisbop had been 
simply that of a suffragan to Heraclea, the see of 
the Thracian exarch. But the rise of the bishop of 
Nova Roma was as sudden and portentous as that 
of the new capital. Before the transfer of the illl- 
perial residence the bishopric of Byzantium was far 
too unimportant to bave drawn any attention to itself, 
and only one bishop, 1fetropbanes, is known to have 
existed. He was succeeded by Alexander, who ,vas 
bishop at the dedication of the imperial city, and wbo, 
six years afterwards, bravely resisted the reception 
of the triurnphant Arius to comnlunion-a resistance 
which succeeded through the terrible death of tbe 
heresiarcb. The Lisbop Alexander died the next year, 
and from his death the see of Nova Roma, under 
Con
tantine's successors, became an object of vehe- 
ment ambition to every courtier spirit in the Greek 
episcopate. 
The whole subsequent history of tbe bishop of Con- 
stantinople is sunlnled up in tbe fact that he was 
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bishop of the see in which the ernperor had his resi- 
dence. 'fhis was tho Leginning of his greatness, the 
cause of its increase, its unfailing support, the whole 
ba
is on which it re
tel1. 'l'hrol1gh IItallY hundred 
years the Eastcrn enlperor
 worked unfailingly for the 
exaltation of that see, in order that, through its 
bishop, they nlight rule the l
astern episcopate; and 
during all these centuries the bishops of that see 

nb
en'cd in turn the dt'sigll of t ho ernp
rors to su b- 
jugate the episcopate. At t he birth-feast of "1on_ 
stantinople in .l\Ia), 330, its Li
hop ,vas suffragan of 
the ulctI"opolitan of lleraclea, without any precedence 
of honunr or jurisdiction. I

ight years after this, Euse- 
bius, who originallv was bishop of .Berytus, alHl got 
hilnself translated against the canons to Nicolnedia, 
when the conrt sat there, thought it worth his while 
to compac;s the deposition of the orthodox bishop 
Panlus, an<1 to takp hi
 plac
 at Constantinuple, U
 
the court had left 
iconleùia. In less than ten years 
the see where the eluperor resided had }Jeconle the 
lno
t coveteù post ill the Eastern epil;;copate. IT pon 
the death of El1sebins, the Arian party succeeded in 
placing \Iacedonius in his seat Ly help of thp enl- 
l'eror Constantius. The orthodox bishop ranlus 
ended hi
 life after exile hy a cruel IHartyrdolll; anJ 
the episcopato of the wavering heretic, l\lacedonius, 
ternlinated. in 360 by his fifth expulsion. El1doxius, 
who had been Lishop of Germanicia, and then of 
Antioch, took his place, following in this double vio- 
lation of the canon the exanlple of his predecessor, 
gllsebius; and the see of the ÏInperial residence, thirty 
year:; after its birth, waS a greater object of desire 
than the apostolic throne of Antioch. Eudoxius in- 
Apire<.1 the emperor Val ens, whom he baptized, with 
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Arian sentiments, and supported hin] in his worst 
actions 3gainst the Catholics. lIe died in 370, and 
the Arian party elected Demopbilus for his successor. 
He was Lisbop Juring the severest part of the Arian 
persecution. At length, after the death of the Em- 
peror \T alens, the Catholics at Constantinople, scattered, 
without a head, and suffering the hardest oppression, 
cast their eyes upon the renowned champion of the 
faith, Gregory of N azianzum. He gathered round him 
in a smalJ oratory, which he called the church of 
the Resurrection, the few Catholics who, fifty years 
after its triumphant l]irth as a great Christian cit.y, 
still renlained. Here he preached his B}OSt fanlo11s 
discourses, and fought a battle with five sects-the 
Eunomians, l\Iacedonians, Apollinarists, Photinians, 
and N ovatians. 
Thus, from the death of Constantine in 337 to the 
accession of Theodosius and the expulsion of Demo- 
phil us in 38 I, the see of Constantinople was in the 
hand of Arians and the centre of court intrigues, and 
likewise the most coveted of Eastern sees by worldly 
nlen. If not in this time already, 1 yet certainly fronl 
the episcopate of N ectarius onwards, not merely the 
bishops but the llletropoJitans of Greece, l\Iacedonia, 
and Thrace, and of Asia also, in the narrower sense, 
had begun to collect theulsel ves round the bishop of 
Constantinople and look upon him as their superior. 
The bishops of the whole Eastern em pire strealned 
t.o Constantinople, both for their private and their 
official affairs, which they had to settle with the em- 
peror. He comn1Ïtted the inquiry and decision upon 
these affairs to his own bishop. The bishop was accus- 
tomed to hold counsel with the various bishops thus 
1 Kirch
n-lexicon, iii. 994. 
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visiting the iluperial city, and so to resolve the ques- 
tion
 laid before hÌ1n by the emperor. 'fhus arose a 
peculiar church-court-" the ne
ident 
ynod." I It 
,vas natural that the bishop of the place, who was 
agent at the cuurt for hi
 brethren far and near, should 
preside over this synod. It was IDost natural that 
the city, "hich \VtlS the practical capital of the eJnpire, 
null gave laws to the worlù, should invest its hi
hop 
with a portion of its power. It wa
 natural that the 
emp 
rOl' shonhl prefer a bi
hop created by hinlself in 
his own capital, who re::;te(l on nothing but the ulaxim 
that tIlt' ecclesiastical rank of a bishop depended on 
the civil rank of his city, to the distant bishops of 
Alexandria and ..\ntioch, who ,.,at as successors of St. 
Peter, anù pre,ided o\.e1' cOlupal'atively independent 
patriarchates ûf nletropûlitans and bishop
. And so 
this tìnr;t p
riod of fifty years, during which Con
tanti- 
Dople was the centre and battle-place of heresy, was 
tenuinatel1 hv a canon of the t
astern Rvnod held at 
. w 
COllstantinople in 38 I, which raiseJ the bishop who, 
in 330, ha(l heen a sill1ple suffragan of lleraclea. to 
tak 
 the seconù rank, at least of honour, after the 
bishop of ROlne, "Lecau
A Constantinople is N e'v 
Rome." Anù the en1peror Theodosius supported the 
canon. 
The Pope when he ratified this COl1ncil'
 decrees of 
faith, and so Inadc it the second General Council, did 
not ratify this change. in the ordpr of th
 hierarchy, 
nor did the bishop of Alexandria accept it ; but it held 
its ground in Eastern practice. 
6. The emperor's connection ,vith the bishop of his 
capital following at once upon the first nl1iance be- 
tween the Church and the ell1pire was a new thing in 
] 1] a-úvoòo
 (Vò7/p.oûa-a (see PhotillS, i. 38). 
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the history of the Church. The whole line of Roman 
bishops from St. Peter to St. lUelchiades had 
been martyrs or confessors, their connection with 
the reigning emperor being one of pure repulsion, 
inasnluch as they held the office of all others most 
offensive to him, the snprenle pontificate, which was 
an invasion to his mind of his own sacred authority. 
Every bishop as bishop was hateful to a heathen em- 
peror; but towards the bishop of bishops there was 
unique enmity. "Tith S1.. Sylvester, the first tenant 
of the Roman See after the alliance, Constantine's 
personal intercourse ceased, when he left Rome in 
the year 326. 1\Ioreover, Constantine, when ap- 
pealed to by the Donatists, had recogllised St. Sy I- 
vester's PrÏ1nacy; had called the General Council at 
Nicea in union with him; had seated him for the ex- 
ercise of his supreme authority in an imperial palace. 
His intercourse with St. Sylvester, therefore, as with 
the bishop of the ancient capital, was an intercourse 
of Christian emperor with the Primate of the Chris- 
tian Church. Quite other .would be his connection 
with the bishop of the new capital when, at its dedi- 
cation in 330, Alexander, who had hitherto been 
bishop of Byzantium, became bishop of Constantinople. 
That connection, which lasted seven years, until the 
death of both in 337, was one between an omnipotent 
emperor, who had become Christian, on one side, and 
on the other a simple bishop, who, by the act of that 
emperor, had become head of a very important instead 
of an insignificant city. Constantine could not antici- 
pate the consequences which we have just very briefly 
n1entioned-the flocking of Eastern bishops and metro- 
politans round the imperial throne in hies new city, the 
forming of a Resident Council of such bishops, having 
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fui' their pl"èsidènt the bi
hup of that city. In short, 
he did not foresee the whole prodig-ious gl.owth of 
influence whieh raised the prelatp of a cit.y, the \ery 
seat of heresy aull intrigue ùurillg the forty-four years 
sll('ceeding his own dpnth, to be Ly virtue uf its privi- 
Ip
eR a
 New ROIHe the secona hi
hop in the Church, 
the ilnperial inst.rument for governing the Ea.stern 
episcopate to all future titHe. To no partieJp of this 
influence or rank was the IJishop or the new capital 
entitled, according to th{\ hierarchy of t hp Church 
which Constantine recoguised at the Sicl'ue Council. 
It 
prnng fl'UUI hi
 act in funneling the new capital; 
it wa
 a most unexpected rl'sult of the connection 
of thp 
Inperors in the Hew city of their con
tant 
r(.
itlpllcH with tlIp bishop of t.hat city. The act 
which lpft th"\ ROlnan bishop cOlnpara.tively frcE' to 
exercisf\ tIlt, inht'rl'Ilt powers of hiR Pl'inH\cy ,vas 
raising a sort of rival to hill} i 11 the Lishop of the 
np\v capital. Latpr on we 
hall see how t IH
 ::,crvlIs 
Il((lIlS of itnperialisnl, after dethroning- the hishops 
of \lexandria and ...\ ntioch frolH their second and 
t.hird place, which tlH
Y h:u1 hcld fl.orH thA beginlling 
of the Church by aposto1ic descent, was to develop 
into Ecumenical Patriarch over his brethren, who 
oweù no .leference to tho su1l'ragan of IIeraclea, 
but were content to hold the train of the bishop of 
UOllf'ta.n tillople. 
7. I
very step in thp progressi\"e exaltation of thA 
bishop of 
onstantinople was at the S:UIl8 tilHe a pure 
result of imperial power, and accolnpanied by the 
degradation of other hishopR froln their original rank. 
'rhe fir::;t step, which dates from the rise of the Arian 
disturbances, and is confined to usage during their 
continuance, is that the bishop of the capital escapes 
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froln subordinatiun tu his llletropulitan. \tV ith the 
Princi pate of Theoc1osins tIle custOIU becolnes em bodied 
in a public act., and the bishop of the capital takes the 
heaòRhip of the rrhracian exarchate instead of the arch- 
bishop of Heraclen. In the episcopate of N ectari us he 
goes on to interfere with the arch bishop of Ephesus 
and the biðhops of his exarchate, then with the arch- 
bishop of Cæsarea in Pontlls and his exarchate. This 
advance in jurisdiction, which was not given by the 
canon of 38 I, was done by the force of custom, by the 
action of the" Resident Council," in which he preside-d, 
by the elnperor's perpetual reference to hiln, as presid- 
ing in that Council. lIe constantly and silently ad- 
vances under the ilnperial cover. The great enlperor 
Theodosius, induced no doubt by bis anxiety to restore 
order in the shattered Greek episcopate, was the chief 
mover in obtaining that canun which was passed in 381 
at the first council of his reign by the bishops of the 
Eastern elnpire alone. rrhis canon gave him the 
second rank, so far as precedence went, in the whole 
Church, cc because Constantinople is New I
ome." 
'Vith that canon, never presented to Rome, and never 
accepted by l{,ome, and repudiated by Alexandria, the 
first stage of his advancelnent is c0I11pleted. His power 
is wanted at the right hand of the elllperor to restore 
to peace and order the Eastern episcopate, distracted 
aud demoralised by 1 he Aria 1 1 convulsion of the pre- 
ceding fifty years. And thus he assuI11ec1 a precédence 
of rank ovel' t.he bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, 
though he had not yet advanced so far as to invade 
their jurisdictional authority. Antioch, it may be 
remarked, since the deposition of its legitimate bishop 
Eustathius, by the action of Eusebius in 330, had 
been the constant prey of intrigue, heresy, schism, 
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and contested elections. rrhus Athanasins, the Inost 
illustrious chalHpion of thA faith, had been in this 
period five times driven fronl his see, though he <lic.1 
in possession of it in 373, eight years before this 
Council, which transferred to an upstart his original 
precedencE' in the hierarchy, n::; successor of St. 
Iark 
a.nd St. Peter. 



CHAPTER V 


COXSTANTINE AXD HIS SO
'S-JULIAN, YALENTINIAN, 
AND VALENS 


'VE proceed to a short narrative of events bet" een 
the Council of Nicea and that of Constantinople in 
3 8 I, which will illustrate the simultaneous working 
of the seven circu n1stances above su 1l1Iuarised. 
Constantine felt his prosperity crowned by the 
happy result of the Nicene CounciL He considered 
himself to have through it restored peace and unity 
to the Church. At that moment his political, military, 
and religious success was complete. He was come in 
his own life to the point of triumph \vhich is wont 
to turn the heads of great men. Having banished 
Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nicea from 
their sees to a distant province, and caused successors 
to them to be appointed, he departed for Rome. He 
entered it on July, 323,1 in the costume of an Asiatic 
monarch, his tunic covered with pearls, wearing on 
his head a closed crown, which confined the curls of 
his hair. A few days afterwards he refused to attend 
and take part in the great procession of the knights 
to the Capitol in scarlet robes and garlands of olive, 
to sacrifice to Jupiter. The heathen feeling in the 
vast majority of the senate, of the higher classes and 
of the common people, of which Rome \vas the centre, 
then broke out against him. l\loreover, at this time 
1 Broglie, 73 ii., 92, 96. 
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probably took place the terrible dOlllestic tra
pdy 
which deprived hitn Ly his uwn act first of hi
 eldest 
SOil and then of his \\ iCe, tIle empress Fausta., luother 
of his reillaining children. ] Ie left llolne in tJctober, 
326) ]1(1ver to return; hut lip h:ul alrt-
:-Hly founded 
and Illunificeutly elHlo\Vct1 her chief chnrche
. I[e 
had not, a
 was onct-" lJPlieved, ht'en lJaptir.ed h) St.. 
Sy Ivester; that act was ùefprretl to the very end of 
hi
 life, and was then performed by une who
p influ- 
ence 0ver o ron
talltille \\ a
 in every way di<;;astrous 
-gll
cLius of Nicotnedia, the leader of the .A rian 
party. 
'flte dislike of the senate and great falllilics of 
HOlne to hi
 person ana to his project of pstahli
hillg 
the Christian relig-inn seems to have confirmet) his 
resolution to found a neW' cnpitaJ) which hp viewed 
as the beginning of a new eUlpire. Upon his return 
to the East he threw hiulsclf with the greatest ardonr 
into thiH tlesivn, and by the 11IOst un
crupulous u"e 
of his imperial power Constantinople was huilt) and 
inaugurated as a npw c:lpital nTHl the Christian city 
of the future, in less than four years. rt'hc rest of 
hi
 life was given np to the pl1rpo
e of reorgaJli,ing 
his e1npire, according to the idea of Diocletian, and 
t,hat in nnion with ß rcligion which hp profes
pcl with 
t.he l1trnm
t zeal, though he hac] not LeCOJI1C a TIlCTl1ber 
of it, ,vhile he thought hiTl1SC}f, and meant to 1Je, a 
strenuous defender of it
 doctrines. Of these, to the 
end of his life, he had no accurate knowleclge. 
Constantine, attending his sistl
r Constantia, wi<1ow 
of Licinius, on her death-bed, had receÌ\?ed into his 
favour, at her request, a certain priest imbued with 
Arian opinions. rfhis priest had the art to persuadA 
hinl that Eusebius, the banished bishop of Nicomedia) 
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with his comrade, Theognis of Nicea, received the 
doctrine of the Nicene Council. Thereupon Constan- 
tine recalled the exiles and re-established them in 
their sees, to which others had been appointed by an 
uncanonical exercise of power. The court was still 
at Nicoll1edia, and there Eusebius had full opportunity 
to exercise the talent of delicate flattery with \vhich 
he was endowed. In a few nlonths he had recovered 
aU the influence he had ever obtained over the 
em perm', and from that tinle to the end of Con- 
stantine's life 'vas his chief adviser in ecclesiastical 
affairs. 
"Eusebius and Arius,;' says Athanasius/ " like ser- 
pents conling out of their holes, have von1Ìted forth 
the poison of this inlpiety; Arius daring to blaspheme 
openly, and Eusebius defending his blasphemy. He 
was not, however, able to support tbe heresy until he 
found a patron for it in the emperor. Our fathers 
called an Ecumenical Council, when three hundred 
of thenl, IHore or less, 11let together and conLlemned 
the .A.rian heresy, and all declared that it ,vas alien 
and strange to the faith of the Church. Upon this 
its supporters, perceiving that they w
re dishonoured, 
and had now no good ground of argument to insist 
upon, devised a different. method, and attelnpted to 
vindicat
 it by means of external power. They have 
shewn that the other heresies are but their younger 
sisters, whom they surpass in inlpiety, emulating them 
all, and especially the Jews, in their iniquity. For 
as the Jews, when they were unable to prove the 
charges which they pretended to allege against Paul, 
straightway led hinl to the chief-captain and the 


1 History of the A rians to the JJonki>, writ.ten A.D. 358-360, sec. 66, 
Oxford translation. 
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governor; so likewise these nien, who snrpass the 
J e,ys in their devices, Illake use only of the power of 
the judges, and if finy one so lllnch a
 speaks agaiu
t 
them, he is dragged before the governor or the 
general." 
Thus wrote the great confessor and chatnpion, when 
he had been for thirty years exposed to the violence 
which he describes. In these words he has snnlIned 
up the character of the 
\.rian conflict during the 
w holp fifty years fronl UlA tillle w hen l
usebius of 
Nicolue(lia was taken into the favonr of Constantine, 
to the death of the emperor \T alcn:i in 37 8 . 
Con
tantine was in tenlper anù character def'potic, 
as a man who had risen to undivided empire by the 
rnost wonderful succes
 as cOlllnlander was likely to 
be; and he "
as Illost zealous to maintain the unity of 
the Uh urch's doctrine ana organisation as a support 
of the unity of the elnpire. lIe ,vas also sincerely 
attachea to the doctrine of the Church as detertllined 
.\t the Nicene Council, and so he continued to the end 
of his life. The art of Eusebius consisted in this, 
t hat he insinuated to the emperor a cert1.in course of 
action, which to Constantine's Ininc1 appeared to unite 
these three thingFl, absolute oLsequionsncs:-3 to his will, 
111aintenance of the Church's doctrine and discipline, 
nnd union of the two powers in his own hand. 'Ye 
f'hall see instances of this in the acts \vhich ,ve have 
to record. 
rl'hus when ]
l1sebius was himself re
tored to favour 
and rccalled from the banishnIent which had been in- 
flicted on hilll as plotting against t he faith, he was 
supposed by the emperor to be faithful to the Nicene 
Cr
e(l. "Then he persuaded the ellJperor to cmmnlon 
.1\rins to his court, it was that tbe emperor might 


, ... ..- -- .. .............. 
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assure himself that the doctrine of Arius was not 
irreconcilable with the decision of the Council. Then 
the heresiarch presented Constantine with a creed, the 
deceptive language of which the emperor was unable 
to discern, and so he accepted the worst of the Church's 
enemies under the supposition that he was a faithful 
son,l and endeavoured to force him upon Athanasius 
in that character. 
Then Ellsebius set himself to depose the holders of 
the two gTeat sees of Alexandria and Antioch. He 
began with Eustathius of Antioch. This bishop had 
obtained the name of a confessor under Diocletian and 
Licinius. He had been bishop of Beræa, and was 
appointed to Antioch in 325. Renowned at once for 
learning, eloquence, literary skill, as well as for a 
holy life, he had vigorously defended the faith at the 
Nicene Council. It is plain how unacceptable to the 
Arian faction such a person in so high a place must 
have been. Eusebius proceeded against him in this 
wise. He represented to Constantine that he was 
most desirous to visit the great church which the 
emperor was building at Jerusalem to commemorate 
his mother's discovery of the Holy Cross. Forthwith 
the bishop of Nicomedia, with his friend Theognis of 
Nicea, was sent thither at the public cost. lIe re- 
turned in company with 11lany bishops by way of 
Antioch; and there he contrived to hold a council of 
bishops, at which accusations were made against the 
faith and the morals of Eustathius, and he was de- 
posed from his see. A deputation was sent to Con- 
stantine to inform him that a sedition was being raised 
in one of the chief cities of the empire by its bishop. 
The emperor sent tbe Count 1Iusonianns to inquire 
1 Broglie, ii. 28 5. 
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into the matter, and upon his report tht:' sentence of 
the council was carried ont, and Eustat hins was 
banished to Philippi, and subrllitted to deposition from 
his place as thin1 bishop of the Church. l
usehiusJ 
however, did not succeed in his attenlpt to put his 
special friend and fello\v-" orker, El1
cLius of C
esarea, 
in the great see of the 
ast, wh(lse own refusal to 
change the see uf Ua:ðarea for thnt of ..L\ntioch was 
highly praise<1 an(I corrouoratc(l hy Con

ultille. 
This Jeposition of a patriarch wa
 reckoned the 
first act of the \rian per
ecution. 1 twas thfl bt
gin- 
ning of a state of schisrH and heresy at _\lltiol'h, which 
laste<l tor Inore than eighty 'year
, and paralysed t.he 
influence and authority of that great see, öO that it 
viehleù altl1u
t without an eRort to the encroachments 
01 
of UIA see of Constantinople. 
To overthro\v 4\.thnnasiuR, who had heen elected in 
328 to the heat1
hip of the E
yptiall l)i
hops at .\Iex- 
andria, w'as not so easy a uUtU ere 'rile stepR taken Ly 
.I
usebiu:-i \vere these. 
.Arins havin
 been received Ly the eInperor at 
Con
talltillople, upon a dubious prof
ssion to which 
the ignorance of Constantine led him to give an 
orthodox interpretation, Eusebius wrote a vel') flatter- 
ing letter to .A.thanasius asking hiJll to atlnlit A riu
 to 
conlmunion, with the suggestion that it would be 
agreeable to the clnperor. Athanasius sirnply refused. 
Thereupon a second Jnessenger came, Learing a polite 
Lut ill1perat.iv
 letter fron1 Constantine. To this abo 
Athanasius replied that it wa
 ilnpossible for hin1 to 
do what ,vas asked. 'fhe refusal Jllaùe a great stir in 
the palac0 at Constantinople, and was foHo\\ eel by a 
much severer letter from the en1peror, carried by two 
of hi
 Palatine gl1ard
-Syncletius and Oandentil1s. 
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Athanasius has preserved a part of it, which runs thus: 1 
-" IIaving therefore knowledge of my will, grant free 
admission to all who wish to enter into the Church. 
For, if I learn that you have hindered 01' exc1uded 
anyone who claims to be adlnitted into con1n1union 
with the Church, I will irnlnediately send SOllle Olle 
who shall depose you by my command, and shall re- 
move you from yonr place." 
Upon this, says A thanasius, "I \vrote and endea- 
voureJ to convince the emperor that anti-Christian 
heresy had no cOlnn1union with the Catholic Church." 
After thiR an intprval of son1e tin1e passeù, which 
was used by Eusebins to depose, as we have seen, 
the bishop of Antioch, and to foster the enemies 
of Athanasi us in 
gypt. False reports concerning 
the loyalty of Athanasins were carefully spreatl, anll 
supported by the prefect Philagrius. Constantiue 
consulted Eusebius, and was advised by hin1 to recur 
to the method which had succeeded so well at Nicea. 
Only a meeting of bishops was cOlupetent to con- 
sider the conduct of Ol1e of the first bishops in the 
Church. In consequence Constantine was induced to 
order a council of Eastern bishops to meet at Ctcsarea 
in Palestine. 
No spot could be better chosen, for there Ensebiu
 
of Nico1l1edia possessed a second self in Eusebius the 
historian. It was largely attended by the bishops of 
that party. Rut Âthanasins, in spite of the express 
and reiterated c01l1rnand of tbe clnperor, refused to 
move from Alexandria. 
The refusal of Athanasius to attend was represented 
to the eInperor as an act of disobedience to him- 
se1f. 2 He was thus inducf'd to nanle a new counëi1 


1 Athanasiu:3, IlistorÙ:al 'l.','l.lcls, p. 89. 
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to meet at Tyre, and he sent peremptory letters to 
Athannsius comlnanding his attendance. 
rrhis Uouncil of Tyre is a very notable event indeed 
in the history of the Church. It wa
 held in the 
year 335, ten year8 after the Council of Nicea: as 
that had nlarked the twentieth, so this Inarked the 
thirtieth year of the great erllperor's reign. It was 
sUIllllioned by Constantine, who, in his own letter to the 
Council, says," I have bent to those bishops who:se 
presence you desired that they Inay share your 
counsels." 1 ] t was neither an assell1bly of all th
 
Church, nor of all the provinces of the Eastern e1npire; 
it was neither a 1l1etropolitan nor a diocesan synod. 
Athanasius as prilllate of Egypt was not hound to 
attend it; but he had received pereIllptory orders 
from Constantine to attend it; that i
, the enlperor 
used his power as an absolute sovereign to conlpe], 
as an act of civil obedience, what the rule of the 
Church did not require. 
Constantine despatched Count Dionysius to preside, 
with power to inflict punisll1nent or death upon recal- 
citrant bishops. 
'Ve are but ten years frOtH thp Council of Nicea, 
and the sallie Constantine, \V ho then stood at the door 
\vith the s\Vord of state to Inake its decrees also laws 
of the ellipire, has now, hy his on-icer, entered tho 
sanctuary. lIe uses the sword to choose the bishops 
who shall enter, to force the})} to enter whether they 
\vill or not, to order what shall be done, and to execute 
w hat has been so ordered. 
Athanasius, the second bishop of the Church, who, 
by the " ecclesiastical and apostolic rule" \vhich Con- 
stantine quoted, could be judged only by the bishop of 
1 Eusehius, V. C., iv. 42. 
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Rome,l thought it expedient not to refuse the emperor's 
command in the case of the council called at rryre, as 
he had in the case of the council called at Cæsarea. 
He went, attended by forty-nine bishops of his patri- 
archate. It is needless to say that instead of presid- 
ing over the council, as was his right, he was treated 
as a criminal, was deposed frOlTI his see, and represented 
to the emperor as engaged in 
traitorous plots against 
his authority. They ordered a packed commission of 
bishops to proceed to Egypt and to collect evidence 
against hinl; but before it started Atbanasius left the 
council and presented hinlself suddenly before the em- 
peror as he entered Constantinople. Seizing the bridle 
of his horse, he appealed to him for justice. Con- 
stantine listened unwillingly, but he listened. The 
result was that he sumnloned the council, which he 
had ordered to proceed from Tyre to Jerusalem in 
order to be present at the consecration of his church 
of the Resurrection, to attend upon hit)} at Constanti- 
nople. A deputation only came, composed of the two 
Eusebii, Theognis, Patrophilus, U rsacius, and Valens, 
the chief leaders of the Arian party. It was no longer 
of heresy, but of an offence against the State-of pre- 
venting the transmission of grain to Constantinople- 
that they accused Atbanasius. The result was that 
the emperor, a few months before his death, condemned 
Athanasius to banishment at Treves; but he refu
ed 
to acknowledge his deposition from his see and the 
appointment of another bishop at Alexandria. 


1 As Julius writes in his letter, A.D. 34 2 , 
/),Là Tl ôÈ 7rEpì. T

 'A'J\.Etavôplwv 'EKKÀ7]ula
 }J.áÀLO"Ta OÚK f-ypáØETO 1}}.Ú,v ; 
-1} å-YVOfÎTE ón TOÛTO t{}o
 "'r;v, 7rp6TEpOV -ypácþEu{}aL 7;"J.tV, Kal OÜTW
 tV{}EV 
ópltEu{}aL Tà ôlKaLa; EÌ ',.Ûv OVV TL TOWÛTOV r;v Ú7ro7rTw{}lv EÌ
 TÒV 
(7rluII.o7roV TÒV (KEl, tôn 7rpÒ
 T7JV (VTaû{}a 'EKK^7]uíav -ypacþ
JlaL. 
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During the thirteen yeal'ð of his Role rule Con- 
stantine ,,'ielded all the power of tho JtoInan I
Inpire 
with as little restriction as is iInposed on a general 
\vho COllùucts a calnpaign in the field. The empire 
in fact re::;ted upon hilll for it
 exi
tence, ana the Ian- 
of self-preservation allows all liberty of action to tho
e 
who executo it. I Ie natned hilJl
elf \ïctor Con- 
stantinns 
[axilnu
 Augl1
tu
, anJ the first title was 
we}) carnetl. lIe was in truth itS a cOlnnlanùer always 
ðUCCt-s:..;f ul; he wa.
 a. legi
lator of largo views, an 
adlllilli-.;tl'atol" of vigorous execution; in every civil 
aspect a tlicta.tor WhOSè tL>Ilurt' of ot1Ìcp. 1I1i
ht be 
illu
trateò by (Ploting t he fa1110U
 charge of fOrIller 
tinles to HUIlIa.n cOllst1I
, " See thai the COlnnlon" ea.lth 
suner no harln." lIe towered hy the head and 
shoulders a.bove th08
 around him, ruling single-hantled, 
while his ceaseless ener
y pervadeLl the whole nlaSq 
of that huge governn.ent-a very 
a111 in his ilnperial 
surroundings, and by tnauy thought a very David in 
hi
 conduct to the Church. In his own notion he 
WfiS ever a fait hfu1 SOH to her; and when in hi
 la.
t 
year he was trying to COil) pel L\.lexalltler, the nrbt 
bishop of hi
 HPW capital, to receiv
 ...\riu
 to conl- 
In unioll, he thought that he was lll<,illtainillg the 
Nicen
 CreeJ. 
Itesults would have het>l1 far difterellt had he been 
indeed baptized by Pope 
ylve
ter when he entereil 
HOlne in triuluph after the defeat of 1laxentins, and 
was received as the saviour of society; or, again, had 
he fallen into tho hands of ....\thana
ius when lIt".! hail 
nlûveù the centre of the elupire eastward, instead of 
taking for his counsellor 8usebius of Niconledia. Tn 
addition to the itnperishahle glory of being the first 
Christian emperor, he would have left a name in all 
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respects corresponding to that title: the faOle of his 
life, as an individual and a ruler, lllight have equalled 
his position. But he remained to tbe last not even 
a cateclnnnen, with a soldier's ignorance of Chris- 
tian doctrine, with an impetuous temper's disregard of 
Christian restraint in his dealings with 11len: and he 
thonght he was doing the Church service when he 
was inflicting deadly injury on her doctrine and her 
discipline. 
Eusebius of Nicollledia laid hold of the dictator by 
his weak point, and persuaded hint that in calling the 
Council of Cæsarea first, and that of Tyre afterwards, 
he was repeating the great success of the Nicene 
Counci1. 1 
It is certain that in tbe seven last JTears of Con- 
stant.ine, Eusebius of Niconledia, beginning ,vith the 
deposition of St. Eustathius of Antioch, had devised 
the weapon which, in imperial hands, ,vas to push 
the Church nearer to the edge of dissolution than any 
heresy or schism has done in any other tillle of her 
!listory. And this weapon ,vas an episcopal council, 
the members of which should be chosen and sUlllnloned 
by the elllperor, and in its session be dragooned by 
an officer of the emperor present at its discussions; 
its course of proceeding indicated by him; its decrees 
be supported by the imperial omnipotence, inflicting 
hanishnlent at pleasure upon the bishops of any see, 
even the highest.. The perpetual recurrence of this 
is what we have to witness in the time of Constantine's 
immediate successors; but the first instance of this 
weapon's employnlent is the Council of Tyre. Being 
com posed of about sixty bishops, besides those üf 
Egypt, from various provinces, it pronounced the de- 
l rita Oonstant'ini, iv. 47. 
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position of L\thanasius, in detiance of the di
cipline 
which had existed frolH the beginning to the Nicenp 
Counci1. ") et the first historian of th
 Church lauds 
COllstautille for calling this council as the noblest and 
IOOst devoted of the Uhurch'
 defenders. l 
The special point which Illade this invention of 
Eusebius so dangerous was t.his: a suùtle Ini)"ture of 
the Church's original con
titut.ion with an iuuovation. 
On the one hand CODstantin
, in sUlnuloning the 
council at Gm
area, :1IH1 then that of Tyre, which he 
further directed to proceed to J erUSalell1, fully recog- 
ni

d thp exclusive right of bishops to judge in 
luatters of faith alid ChUl'Ch goverUlnent. So far he 
did Hot n}eddl
 with the constitution \vhich he found 
in un broken possession of the Church at the Nicene 
Council, and which he respected both during its 
ses
ion, and in carrying out its decrees. On the 
other hand, the innovation consisted in his convoking 
provincial councils, wherein he selected not 1I1erely the 
provinces which should send bishops to theIn, but the 
InPlnbers of the episcopatp "hich should attend theln. 
.A.nd 11lore than this: the convocation itself arose not 
from the harn1onious action of the two powers, civil 
and spirit.ual, together, as in the case of the Nicen8 
Council, but fl'Olll the civil power alone; and the 
power of the council so convened was extended beyond 
its right, had it been legitiluately convened. \Vhen 
Constantine required .A thanasius to attend a council 
of bishops at Tyre selected by himself from varlOUS 


1 Vita Constalltini, iv. 41, 43, 47. Eu
ebius cans the council at 
Tcrusalem, to which place the Council of T
're was ordered to pro- 
ceed by Constantine, " the greatest of which we have any know- 
ledge ne}".t to the fir:--t which he had Ht1mmoned at the famous 
I3it hynian city." 
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provinces, he disturbed the hierarchical order of the 
Church. Athanasius owed no obedience, as bishop of 
the second see in the Church, to such a council: his 
only superior was at Rome, as his predecessor St. 
Dionysius had acknowledged in accepting the j udg- 
ment of Pope Dionysius more than seventy years 
before. In this particular case Athanasius was made 
subject to his inferiors, and to inferiors who had 
been chosen by his enemies under cover of the civil 
sovereign. But far more important than any in- 
dividual injustice was the precedent established and 
the tribunal created. If we attempt to analyse the 
view of the Chri&tian hierarchy entertained by 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, and no less it would seem 
by Eusebius the historian, there appears at the bottonl 
of his mind an Eastern church dOlninated by the 
emperor from his seat of imperial power at Con- 
stantinople, a.nd uncontrolled by Rome. I do not 
suplJose that he disclosed this view to Constantine; 
but he flattered the emperor by making him the prime 
mover in all ecclesiastical nlatters, while he represented 
the Council of Tyre with its continuation at Jerusalem 
as the counterpart of the Council at Nicea. 
The result was that when Constantine died in 337 
his governrnent, in the years during which he had 
fallen under the ecclesiastical direction of Eusebius, 
had afforded a foretaste of all the evils which StRte 
despotisID inflicted on the Church, first under his 
sons, and then under their Byzantine successor
. The 
Nicene Council is the dividing line. Up to it and in 
it he is the Church's advocate: from the founding of 
Nova lloma he tends to become the Church's patron. 
Under the hands of Eusebius he dies, deeming 
Athanasius a firebrand in the Church or a plotter in 
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the 
tate, and Lanishillg hiul frolll his see, yet not 
depu:sing hiUJ. 
'fhe special IJJaligllity of tho ]4
uspbian persecution 
consisted in that it w'ns conducted, so far as the use 
of episcopal councils, " nccon1ing to the outward fonns 
of ecclesiastical law; charges of various kinds were 
prefer'reà in council agninst the orthodox prelates of 
the princi pal s 1es, \vith a profession at least of 
regularity, whatever unfairne
s there n1Îght Le ill the 
details of the proceedings. By this Ineal1S aU the 
nlost powerful churches uf I'
astern Chl'istenàoln, by 
the hegillllillg of the n>ign of Uonstantius, had been 
brought under the intluence of the ..Arians; Constanti- 
nople, llerac1en, ] Tadrianople, EplJesus, ... \ncyrn, Loth 
(iæ
areas, \ntioch, l..aodicea, and Alexalldria." 1 rrhe 
ha.nd which brought these citie:-; l1nd
r ...\ rian inil uence 
as to doctrine was dividing theu} Ly the same stroke 
froln the 
ee of Peter at I{ome in governluent. 'fhe 
two InOVPInent
 kept pace "ith each other: and it is 
reTllarkabl
 that the chief point of attack was the 
l)i
hop of St. l\r ark's See, which of all the Eastern 
sees was united by the closest ties to its parent See 
of St. ] teteI' at I:OTI1P, as it WaS the 
econd to it in 
rank. Through the \\'hole Arian conHict l{oule and 
...\If'xandria took t--ide against Antioch and Constanti- 
nople. 'I'hef-:o sees had falh"ll under j

ll
phiall hishops, 
who supplanted orthodox bishops, and were irnposed 
hy court influpnce. 
Now we have to see how the schelne of governluent 
devise<l Ly Ensebiu8 of NicolneLlia pro
pered in t.ht-' 
forty-two years which succeeded from the death of 
Constantine to the accession of TheodosillS. 
Constantine harl reignpd thirty years, with such a 
1 K ewman's .A 1.ia1l8, 2
8. 
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vigollr of n1Ïnd and body t.hat every part of the n1Ïghty 
empire was pervaded by his presence. The three sons, 
Constantine, Constantius, and Constans, who divided 
his etllpire, were far indeed from inheriting his genius 
or his success. Constantine II. reigned but three 
years, Constans thirteen, and Constantius twenty-four 
years, during the last eleven of which he was sole em- 
peror; and this period of twenty-four years fornls one 
of the saddest times in the long history of the Church. 
It is true that the emperors Constantine II. and 
Constans protected the West during their lifetime, 
but a large portion of the Eastern sees 'v ere in pos- 
session of the heretical party. First Constantine, and 
then Constans, \vere taken away. Froln that till1e the 
inlperial on1nipotence was used to the utterrnost and 
with the :rnost terrible effect against the doctrine estab- 
lished at the Nicene Council by the surviving son of 
the first Christian prince, whose chief glory it was 
to have called the Council together, to have given it 
free action, and to have made its decrees laws of the 
empIre. 
:From the beginning of his reign Constantius fell 
under Arian influences, but was kept in check by his 
elder brother Constantine, who reigned in Gaul and 
Spain, and by his younger brother Constans, who reigned 
in Italy, Illyriclllll, and .Africa, while the East was his 
own portion. The three brothers agreed in 338 by 
a common decree, to recall the bishops whonl their 
father had banished, and thus after two years and four 
months spent in exil
 at Treves, Athanasius returned 
to Alexandria, Nov. 23, 338. rrhis was his first exile. 
l\.bout the sanle time Paulus, the orthodox bishop of 
Constantinople, was deposed, and Eusebius, having 
passed by court influence at a former time from the see 
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of Berytut; to that of Nicoruediu, then the c;;eat of the 
court, was no\v able, by the same influence, to violate 
the canon a second tilne, and get hiluself nlade bishop 
of Constantinople. ThuR, in eight year
 after the 
feast of that city's dedication, the possession of that see 
was the great object of desire to I
usebius, the leader 
of the _\.rian party. There is a fitness that the n10del 
and 11lO
t accon1plisbed Spt'ciluen of what was to be the 
worst pe
t of the Church through all succeeding gene- 
rations, the Court- Bishop, shoulù, in violation of the 
canons, luount the throne of that see which o\ved 
everything to the patronage of a court. _\nd again 
there i:-; a further fituess that this 
allle lnan conceived 
and initiated the work of separating the East from the 
"rest, ,,-hich ono successor in that very see, .Acacius, 
attellipted with ill success, but which another, Photiug, 
in worse titHes accoll1plished. 
Paul, ,vho haù been electell by the Catholic portion 
of .Alexander's Hock to sncceed him, was banished by 
eùict of Constantius, aud Eusebius, enthroned at Con- 
stantinople, proceeded to attack Athanasius with all his 
wiles. The party led by EuseLins accu'5ed hÜn to t1e 
threp enlperors, and sent a priest and two deacons to 
Pope Julius wit h charges against hitn. ...\.t hanasi us then 
convoked a council of all the bishops of ]
gypt, nearly 
one hundred in nUll1Ler, ,vho heard his cau
e, and ac- 
quitted hitl1, and he bent their acquittal to the three 
ernperors and to the Pope. Thp pmperors of the 'Yest, 
(1onstantille II. allù Con
tans, being faithful to the 
Nicene Creed, supported him. Pope J ulins resolved 
to consider, in a fresh council, those accusations which 
the Eusebians had repeated against hin1, on the autho- 
rity of their Council of Tyrt'. In the meantitl1e the 
Ensebians, having the enlperor Constantius on their 
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side, sent from the court of Constantinople an intruder, 
Gregory of Cappadocia, to drive Athanasius frol11 Alex- 
andria, and to take possession of his see, which he 
accon1plished by the aid of the prefect Philagrius, com- 
mitting every sort of tyranny and violence upon the 
people. Four days before his arrival Athanasius fled 
to ROlne, on the 19th 1\[arch 340. He arrived there 
after Easter. The Pope then sunllDoned the Eusebians 
at Antioch to 111eet Athanasius in a council at llome, 
but the Eusebians refused to come. After Athanasius 
had \vaited at Rome eighteen months for his accusers 
to appear, Julius held a council at ROIlle of 1110re than 
fifty bishops, at the end of 34 I, who considered the 
cause of Athanasius and other bishops expelled by 
the Arian party, acquitted them, and remained in com- 
munion witb theIn, and restored thenl to their sees. 
But the Eusebians, who refused to Ineet Athanasius 
before the Pope at Ron1e, bad the art to persuade 
their elnperor, Constantius, to call a great council at 
Antioch on the occasion of dedicating the great 
church there. :ßlore than ninety bishops attended 
this council; they passed celebrated canons, one of 
which ran: cc A bishop who has been deposed by a 
council may not resulne his office, nor be restored by 
any subsequent council, if, after his deposition, he has 
d:tred to execute ecclesiastical functions." Atbanasius 
had been deposed at Tyre, rightly or wrongly; after 
his return from banishment in 338 he had zealously 
resumed his work as bishop. This canon was pointed 
at him, just as the synod of Antioch repeated, under 
Constantius, all the faults which that of Tyre had 
incurred under Constantine, in transgressing the 
conciliar practice followed by the Church froln the 
beginning. 
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POpE' J uliu
, a
 the rt:'sult of the council he had 
held, issued the great letter which 
\.thallasiu8 has 
preserved. r n it he point
 out the l1agrant trans- 
gressions against the order of the Church which thA 
EnseLian party had cOITIynitted, reyninds theYH that the 
bishop of .A.lexandria coulJ only lJA judged at nonlP, 
and reverses the violent depositions of bishops which 
they had COHlInitteJ. 
'rhus, in the year 34 I, we have the two sides 
nUll"shalled agninRt ench other. 
\t nom
, Pope 
(J ulius espouses the cause of the banished Athana
ins, 
and Illaintains at once the ancient orùer and the true 
helief of the Church. .L\.t Antioch, Eu!-;ehiuf', under 
Constantius, leads the court party, which i
 also the 
heretical party, anel introduces a new helipf, and a 
new goverulnent. cc Fonr or five creeds, successively 

Hl()pted Ly tht
 aSSt:'lll bled Fat hers illstcad of t hp 
:Kicene," characterisp the new belief. " In all is seen 
thR endeavour to COtne Rð near as pos,:;ihlp to the 
Nicene faith, without using the tenn consu hstantia.L" 1 
.As to governrnent, instead of aJn1Ïtting the right of 
the l)ope to j ndge the cau
e of the Reconcl see, 
thp)" ""ere declining to attend the council to which 
Pope 
1 ulills invitpd theIn, and by procuring fronl 
Constantins instead a council at Antioch, they were 
endeavonriug to set up a 
tate-Chnrch under the 
headship ùf the Eastern elnperor. The tlouhle inno- 
v3tioll npon creed and discipline proceeded toget.her. 
The Council of ...\lltioch had received no ynission to 
do what it did; and the Greek historian Socrates, in 
recording it, says pointedly: cc ,J ulins, bishop of old 
H,olne, was not there, nor <.lid he indeed send n reprf'- 
scntative, although the ecclesiastical canon expressly 
1 Newman's Arians, 456 j Hefele, i. 508. 
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COllllnands that the churches shall not ll1ake 4 a y............... C 
ordinances without the sanction of the bisho is: Nß.- 
I
ome." 1 
In the year 340 Constantine II. ended his short 
reign, and Constans succeeded hiln as enlperor of the 
whole 'Vest. In 342 Eusebius, who had begun at 
Berytu
, and then moved to Nicomedia, and in 338 
to Constantinople, ended his career in this last city. 
But his party survived him in full vigour. Pope 
Julius and bishop IIosius urged Constans to move his 
brother Constantins that a council of the East anù 
'Vest Inight be summoned to put an end to all con- 
tentions respecting AthauRsius, 
Iarcellus of Ancyra, 
alid Paul of Const.antinople, and to terminate the dis- 
sension npon doctrine and the person of Christ. rfhe 
two en1perors agreed that a council should be called 
at Sardica, the present Sophia, which la)
 on the 
confines of their two dominions; and thither about 
200 bishops fron1 35 provinces of the East and \Vest 
assemLled in 343. At their head was Hosius of 
Corduba, with the [loman priests Archiùarnus and 
Philoxenus, who represented the absent .J ulius, and 
\vho presided at Sardica as he had at Nicea. There 
would appear to have been about 94 Western and 
76 Easteru bishops; and the first act of the latter 
was to refuse to sit in council with 
1..thanasius, as 
having been condelllned hy two Eastern synods- 
that of Tyre in 335, and that of Antioch in 341. 
His acquittal at the l{oruan council of the same year 
they wou 1c1 not recognise. Their claim was absolute; 
t.hat an ecclesiastical decision once passed in a council, 
especially concerning the nOlnination or deposition of 
a hishop, should not be 8U bject to revision. 2 As 
1 Socrates, ii 8. :1 Hefele, i. 59 I. 
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llosius and the \Vestern bishops entirely rejected this 
clainl, the Eusehians retired secretly to PhilippopoliR, 
fifty luiles distant, and held a counter-council there. 
The legititnate council proceeded with its work. 
Tlu'y hpard afresh the causes of .A.thanasius and the 
other inculpated bishops, and acquitted theIn, re- 
storing the exiles to their f\ecs. They deposed 
Uregory, \vho had Leen intrudto.l at .\.lexandria, and 
likewi
t' the chief Lishop
 of the Ij
useLian party- 
Theodore of lIeraclea, Narci

us of Neronias, .-\cacius 
of Cæ..:area, Stephen of \ntiuch, lT r s H cil1s and Valen!-o) 

renophante
 of Ephesus, and George of Laoùicea. 
They pa
sed also canons which became fatnons, cen- 

nlring 1ishop
 for changing their sees, and recogni
ing 
the Pope's right to act as snprelne judge in th
 cause 
of LishopR: a recognition which TTosius introduced 
with the wonlH, u Lèt us honour the Inernory of the 
.. \ po:stle Peter." 
The Sarùican canons were special1y pointed against 
the attempt of the EasterllR, in the Councils of C
l'
area, 
rryre, alid Alitioch, to set up an authority derived froln 
the enIperor against the ancient rule anù custonl of the 
Uhureh, which recognised its highest authority in the 
successor of St. Peter. [f a provincial council could 
he caned Ly the elnperor, create and appose LishopR, 
ana be subject to no revi
a], there was an end of the 
Church's independence and of it
 unity together. The 
Itoman Elnpire was parting into two; this was the 
eflect of the founding of Constantinople as New Ronle, 
imrnediately upon its founder's death. The Eastern 
bishops of the Arian party nlaintained that it was 
beneath their dignity to al10w questions decided by 
themselves to be reconsidered by 'Yestern bishops. 
Thi
 was the pretension openly put forward by those 
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of the Arian party who retired to make a council of 
their own at Philippopolis. They not only persisted 
in the deposition of Athanasius and the other bishops 
\vbom they had banished, but they excommunicated 
Hosius and Pope Julius himself. 
In the relative positions therefore assumed by the 
\Vestern bishops at the Council of Sardica, and the 
Eusebian party who withdrew and held a counter- 
council, the complete question of the Church's unity 
and the Church's independence was raised. 1 'Vas 
there an universal Church governed by its own hier- 
archy, at the head of which ,vas the bishop of Rome, 
"in honour of the Apostle Peter"? Had this Church 
one faith, as it had one governIl1ent? Had its dogn1a 
and its discipline equally a centre, fronl which a 
comn10n rule was perpetually maintained? Or did 
authority in governlnent and in dogma vary \vith the 
variations of temporal rule and the vicissitudes of 
nations? At the moment, a certain party in the East, 
under cover of the Eastern emperor's authority, clainled 
for its bishops independence of the vVest. Had it 
succeeded, when the enlpire was divided into twent.y 
different nations, instead of into two parts, each tribe 
of conquerors would have pretended, on the same 
grounds, to organise in its own domain a church re- 
puted national, but really depen<1ent on tbe local 
sovereIgn. 
Against this the Fathers of Sardica did not institute 
a new, but recognisec1 the ancient honour paid to thp 
mmnory of the Apostle Peter, upholding thereby the 
monarchic principle, the keystone of the arch which 
suetains the unity, the independence, and the doctrine 
of the Church together. 
1 As noted by Broglie, Hi. 75- 6 . 
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But the battle was not yet ,von. 'rhe council of 
HartlieB. was ever esteelneù by the ropes as a ùefence 
and a sort of cornpletion of the Nicen
 Council, identical 
with it in doctrine, and in the ancient discipline of 
the Church which it tuaintainetl. The li
u
eLian bishops 
dellonncpt! it, and 
et their elH peror against it. Tlt
ir 
party in the .East refused to accept it; the divi
ion 
became \vorse insteatl of 1)etter. 1 The orthotlo",- on 
the one 
ide, the l\rians Oll the other, stood like two 
ho
tile calnps oVP\' against each other. The hea(ls of 
the ,\rian party were. eXeOllllHl1nicated Ly the ,rest,; 
the '''estern episcopate itself, with ,] uliu
, by thA 
Ea
tern
; ancl it iulded to the gravity of the ca
e that 
the violence exercised for 11lflny ye.ll'S in the l
ast ha<l 
caused Inany I110re I'
astcrn bishop
 to 
t:1I111 on the 
Eusebian or Arian side than on that of the Nicene 
alllI 
arll iean Uouneil.:! Deforu thf' Fat hers e,en 
epa- 
ratell a bitter per
ecl1tion of the latter Legan in the 
Easterll elnpire. Constal1tiu
 issuell a (lecree ordering 
that thè 
ateg of th
 cities in l
:gypt 
honld he c1o
el! 
to those who returned from SarJica, antl that if _\than- 
asius :Llltl his priests nttelllptetl to entf'l' .Alexandria, 
they shoull! be seizeil ana bpheaùed. Athanasius, ill 
narrating this, rt'lnarks: "Thus this ne\v ,Jewish here:-ì
 
not only ùenies the Lord, but has learneù to kilL" 3 
(.un!:o!tantiu
 instantly puni
hed with exil
 two hishops 
who haù left the EuseLiau party at Sanlica, n11t1 joil1
d 
] rosins. \drianoplp, adhering- tv its Lishop Lucius, 
refused COII1Hll1llion to the l':u
ehia.n
, for which ten 
laYlnen were punished with death, two priests and 
thrèA deacons bani
hea to ...\nnenin. Constan
 de- 
fended _\.thanasius, and is said to have threatened his 


1 Ni('lmes, p. 277. :! Hefele, i. 601. 
3 llisforia ad MOHar/ws, <'. 
ix. 
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brother to bring him back to Alexandria with an army, 
but it was only after the death of Gregory in 345 
that he was allowed to return in October, 346, having 
been absent from his see since l\farch, 340. This 
was the end of his second exile. On his way back he 
had visited Constantius at Antioch, and met his re- 
quest that the Arians should be allowed one church at 
Alexandria with the counter request that the Catholics 
should be allowed one in Antioch. For he found the 
great see of the East in the possession of the Arian 
Leontius. Athanasius, when at Antioch, could only 
worship in 3 private house, with those who recog- 
nised the lawful bishop Eustathius. Upon the death of 
Eusebius at Constantinople in 342, Paulus, the legiti- 
nlate bishop, had attempted to return, but he was 
banished by Constantius, and subsequently martyred. 
:ThIacedonius was placed there, and the see of New Rome 
remained for forty years in Arian hands until St. 
Gregory of Nazianzum set up the Catholic worship 
again in a private house, which he called the Church 
of the Resurrection. From the condition of Antioch 
and Constantinople we may judge of the condition of 
the Eastern empire in general. 
But by the untimely death in 350 of the emperor 
Constans, who was the support of the Catholics in the 
'Vest, another and a far worse state of things began. 
Constantius succeeded to the undivided empire, and 
when his victory over the usurper Magnentius had set 
his hands free, the Arian bishops persecuted tbe ortho- 
dox with the full force of the empire at their com- 
mand. Constantius was alone in his omnipotence, and 
he confessed in the interview 1 with Pope Liberius that he 
longed for a victory over Athanasius more irnpatiently 
1 'l'heodoret, Rist. ii. 16. 


L 
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than he had ever desired to punish the usurper who 
had deprived his brother of throne and life. 
Constantius, his father's favourite :::011, was the 
1l10St like hinI, though with a 1l10St inft:rior likeness. 
Very srnaU in body, short-legged and handy-legged, 
he had the f'anlP r-:kill as his father in n1Ïlitary eXf\r- 
cises, the saIne patience under fatigue, the same 
11l0deration in food, the bamp renlarkablfl continence. 
\\ïth the sanle taste also for uncontrollt
d power, hp 
put forward the ::;3.llle literary and theological pre- 
tension
, ana loved to Rhow off his eloquence ana 
harangue his courtiers. But that solid founùation of 
talent and gpuius "hich set off in Con
tantinf' the 
brilliance of his outward gifts, and terupereJ ùefect
 
only tou real, was wholly \,anting in Constantius. 
He had no grandeur of itlen
, no firrnne
s of re
olu- 
tion, no generosity of feelinf?', to j nstify his thirst of 
absolute power. Ilnpatient of every rival authority, 
jealous even of the merit which distinguished itself 
under his own orders, he was a.t tlH
 bottoln weak. 
irresolute, a prey to the secret don1Ïnation of sub- 
ordinate influences. 'rhus one ,vIto knew hirn de- 
scribed hilll in :-.uyiDg" th"tt Le had grl
at influence 
with his eunuch chamberlain Eusebius. A sort of 
consciou
ness of his own incapacity was apparent even 
through his ridiculous conceit, nud conternporary 
writers have tHOrp than oncp ridiculed the affected 
gravit.y with which he did not venture in pu hlic to 
nlOVt', or cough, or spit, or nluke any g
sture, lest the 
natural tnoveruent should break in upon the assulned 
di a nity.1 

 a' 


1 I have drawn this character from Broglie, iii. 7, who refpT
 to 
passages from Themistius, Arnrnianu
 l\Iarcellillu
, Aurelius Yictor, 
Libpri\1
, an(l Ju1Ïan. 
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Constantius, just at the time ,,,hen he succeeded 
to the sole rule, had nlarried a most accomplished and 
beautiful lady, the empress Ensebia, who was a declared 
Arian, and during the whole of her life he was under 
her influence. 'Vhen the battle of l\lursa dpcided the 
fate of the usurper Magnentius,l Constantius was in 
a chapel distant from the field of battle praying for 
victory. The victory had been won, but while he was 
still in the agony of hope. and fear, bishop Valens 
of .11 ursa, who, by messengers secretly posted, had 
learned the issue, canle to hilU in the church and 
announced, as the message of an angel who had ap- 
peared, that he had conquered. Constantius kept the 
holy man, who enjoyed tbe visit of angels, always 
near him, and showed hin1 the highest regard. Valens 
had been a notorious Arian, but had conformed and 
recanted after the Council of Sardica; he went back 
again, and, with the empress, becalne the most danger- 
ous enen1Y of the orthodox. From this time forth 
during the eight years to the end of the emperor's 
life was a time of trial for all the bishops who held 
the Nicene faith, the like of which does not occur in 
the history of the Church. 
The great object was to destroy Athanasius, who 
was, in the eyes of the enlperor, "a rival of his own 
sovereignty." 2 "Considering then that he was too 
gl'eat for a subject, Constantius, as if for the peacp of 
his enlpire, desired his destruction at any cost." " He 
demanded of the Church to inflict a sort of ecclesi- 
astical ostracism, for the very eminence of Athanasius 
rendered it unsafe, even for the emperor, to approach 
him in any other way. The patriarch of Alexandria 
could not be deposed except after a series of successes 


1 Niebues, 280. 


:.? A1'ians, 3 18 , 319 
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over less po\verf111 Catholics, and with the forced ac- 
(1 uie
cence or countenance of thö principal Christian 
cotIununities. Ana thus the history of tLe first few 
years of the persecution presents to us the curious 
spectacle of a party warfar
 raging everywhere, except 
in the neig-hbourhood of the person who ,vas the real 
object of it, and who was left for u. tirne to continue 
the work of God at Alexandria, unmolested by the 
councils, conferences, anel usurpations which perplexed 
the other capitals of Chl'istendonl." 
The first attack was made at ArIes in 3 5 3, it being 
at that titHe the residence of the court. 'fhere the 
enlperor held a council, which \vas attended by legates 
of the ue,v POpf>, Liberiu
, who had succeeùe<l Julius 
the yen I' before. The Eusebians hall already addressed 
hint, hoping to find hinl more tractahle t.han his pre- 
decessor. The l)ope besought the emperor for a 
general council at Aq uileia. 13ut, at the Council 
of ArIes, his trusted legate, \'incent of Capna, \vho 
had been a Rornan legate at the Nicene Council, 
betrayed his confidence, and ,vas so weak as to fail 
with the other .Fathers. They, woru out with suffer- 
ings, consent.e<l to depose and even eÀcommunicat
 
.Athanasius. Paulillus of Treves was nearly the only 
one who stood up for the Nicene faith and for Atha- 
nasins. He was accordingly 1ytnished into Phrygia, 
where he died. 
The Pope repudiated the nct of his legate
, and 
sent Lucifer of Cagliari to the court, to urge the 
sunnnoning of n general council. Constnntius ngreed 
to call a council, though not a general one, at 
Iilan, 
where he held his court in 355. l\lore than 300 
Western bishops Inet there. Constantins had just 
pnt to death his cousin, the Cæsar Gallus. It was 
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remarked that for the first time after s-eventy years 
there was only one crowned head in the whole Roman 
world; his courtiers addressed hilll as " Your Eternity." 
He had reached the height of human prosperity, and 
the time had conle when he had promised the Pope 
Liberius to put an end to the differences which rent 
the Church. lIe was in truth entirely resolved to 
hold in the same hand the spiritual and the material 
world. For the moment all his power ,vas directed 
to put down one man, who, at Alexandria, continued 
to pursue tranquilly his office of bishop, his life of 
prayer aud charity, but who had committed the crime 
of never fiattering his sovereign. 
The Cou ncil of l\Iilan was held at first in the chief 
church. The bishops were called upon to consent 
to the condclnnat,ion and deposition of Athanasius. 
Eusebius of Vercelli and Lucifer of Cagliari offered 
the strongest opposition. The emperor transferred the 
council to his palace. He had hinJself drawn out an 
edict against Athanasius in the choicest words. He 
had it presented by his bishops for signature, listening 
himself behind a curtain to what was passing. They 
urged his resolution to put an end to the divisions of 
the bishops, by the will of God, who bad made binl 
sole emperor. As this was received with murmurs, 
hs caIne from behind the curtain, and broke in upon 
the discussion, exclainlÏng, "It is my doctrine which 
you resist; if it is false, as you say, how is it that God 
has prospered my arlTIS and put the whole world under 
my law?" Then Bishop Lucifer of Cagliari resisted 
hilll to the face. " Your doctrine," he said, "is that 
of Arius, neither Ulore nor less; and those who sup- 
port it are the precursors of Antichrist. Your power 
and your success prove nothing in your favour. 
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Scripture is. full of apostate kings who have dis- 
obeyed God, aOll wholn Ite ha.s not punished at once." 
'rhe eln pel"Ol' recnrred to the condelllnatioll of a.-\.thalla- 
sins. \Vhen the bi!Shops alleged his absence, he broke 
in, saying: "\fhat need of so lun-ny fOrins. r am 
hi
 accuspr. Beli 
ve, on n1Y word, all that is said 
. I ." 'T L' ". 1 [ 
 b . d 
against lUll. (( .n 0, r...lnperor, 8al( juse IUS an 
Lucifer together; cc you cannot be the accuser of au 
ab
ent luan: if you were, his absence alone should 
prevent his being j nLlgcd. It is not here a [Datter of 
governlnent in ,vhich yon 'night decide as sovereign: 
it concerns a bishop; and in the Church accuser anù 
accused IUU:'5t 
tanJ on equal terrns. Your kingdolu," 
they adrled, "is not your own: God gave it you, 
and lIe can take it a way. 1)0 not Inix together 
B.oIHe and the Church, the Î1nperial power aHd the 
canons." At thi
 word, (( canons," the eluperor cut then} 
short. " Let my will be the canon," putting his hand 
011 his sword; "for so the Syrian bishop
 accept it. 
Either obey or go into banishment." 
Yet the threats prevailed. The Inass of the bishops 
su bscribed. But neither the Papal legates, nor Eu
e- 
Li U
 of V" ercelli, nor Lucifer, nor ])ionysius, bishop of 

Iilan. 'fhese were banished into distant provinces, 
and put undel' ward of Arialli:Úng bishops. Uiony- 
sius died in exile in Asia Minor, and .A.uxentius, an 
4\rian, was put into his 
ee.l 
Of those who thus suffereù, .Athanasius, describing 
this 
cene, says, "The Saints, shaking off the dust 
froll1 their feet antI looking up to God, gavp way 
neither to the eJnperor's threat nor his Lared sword, 
but took banishnlent as the solelnn discharge of their 


I 
\.thanasiu::-, [list. 
t ,'ian. 3.f-3K from whom tbis account is 
takcn. 
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ministry; and in their passage frollI city to city, 
though in chains, they preached the gospel, proclaim- 
ing the true faith, while they anathematised the Arian 
madness, and gibbeted the turncoats U rsacius and 
.Valens." 
The Council had been overawed, and the consent 
of a large 111ajority extorted, but this time the Pope's 
legates had not failed, and still less bad the Pope 
yielded. The emperor, "though he knew," says the 
hpathen historian, "that his will as to condemning 
Athanasius ,vas accomplished, burnt with the desire 
that it should be ratified by that authority also with 
which the bishops of the eternal city are invested." 1 
But here Athanasius shall speak again. 
, , :Nor had they from the beginning spared even 
Liberius, bishop of Rome, but extended their madness 
even thither." " They had not spared even Liberius." 
Constantius hoped to draw all men to hinl by means of 
Liberius, and to obtain his consent to the condemna- 
tion of Athanasius. His order
, therefore, were issued 
to ROlne. Officers of the guard, notaries, and counts 
were sent there, and the prefect was instructed either 
to get Liberius by trickery out of Ronle, and send 
him to the court, or to bring him by force. " Who 
can tell the terror aDd the plotting that filled the 
whole city," proceeds the narrative of St. Athanasius. 
"How Inany were threatened; how many solicited; 
how many bishops hid themselves; how many ladies 
retreated to their country houses. Ho,v many snares 
were laid for tho
e of strict life; how many sojourn- 
ing there were obliged to le3.ve; ho'\v often they set 


1 Licet sciret impletnm, tamen auctoritate quoque, qua potiores 
æternæ urbis episcopi, firmari desiderio nitebatur ardenti.-Ammi. 
anus 
Iarcellinus, xv. 7. 
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guards on the harbour alid the gates to prevent the 
faithful having acce
s to Liberiu
. Ltoille also had a 
ta
te of these euelllÌes of Christ, anù learnt what it 
had not believed before, how the churches in every 
city had been blockaded by theln. BUll HCltS wert> 
everywhere at the bottom of this. \Vho shall narrate 
these thinþ!'b to another generation?" 
At last Liberius ,vas taken by force to the court, 
and the people being \varmly attached to him, he was 
reilloved with difficulty in the Iniddle of the night. 1 
\Yhen dragged before Constantius 2 he spoke with the 
uÌIuost freedolll, refusing to cOlldenlll a. Iuan w hOln he 
had not heard. 3 The Pope demanded the convocation 
of a general council, in which the Nicene faith should 
be reaffirmed. "Then \ve can all Ineet at Alexandria, 
t he accused and the accusers, when our brethren have 
been recalled from their banishmcnt and restored to 
their several söes." Constantius expressed a personal 
hatred of ..\.thanasius, as having set both his brothers 
against him. Liberius replied, "0 ]
nlperor, do not 
execute private enn1Ïty by nleans of bishops. The 
hands of bishops are Blade to bless." rrhe eUIperor 
replied: U One thing is required of you. l\[y will 
is, when you have eillbraced couullunion with the 
churches, to 
end you back to ]{ome. Take therefore 
the course of ppace. f:,nb
cribe and return to 1
olne." 
"I have already said farewell to my brethren ill 
Roule: for the laws of the Chu ..ch ar
 greater t hall 
residence in l
ollle." (( Take then three days for re- 


1 Ægre, populi metu, qui ejus amore fl.a
rabat. cum magna dim- 
cultate noctb medio potuit asportarÏ.-Amm. _\fare. xv. 7. 
2 t^KfTac. .\.LßfpC.OÇ 7rpðç ßaO"c.^fa.-Athan. 39. 
3 I have here epitomise(l the c1l'taile(1 account of t he interview 
given by Theudoret, lIi:;t. ii. 13. 
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flection, whether you \vill subscribe and return to 
ROllle) or nalne to what place you wish to be sent." 
"A delay of three days does not change the mind. 
Send HIe therefore whither you wilL" As Liberius 
after two days reillained unchanged in his resolution, 
Constantius ordered hin1 to be banished to Beræa in 
Thrace. As Liberius went out, the emperor sent him 
five hundred pieces of gold for support. Liberius 
said to the bearer, " Give them back to the emperor, 
,vho needs them for his soldiers." The empress 
also sent him tbe sa me. Liberi1l8 replied: IC Return 
then} to the emperor) for he needs them for his 
soldiers; or if not, let him give them to Auxentius 
and Epictetus; 1 for they need such thingB." \Vhen 
he would not take them, Eusebius the eunuch offered 
hinI others. Liberius answered him: " You have made 
desolate the churches of the ,vorld. Do you offer Ille 
ahns as a con viet? Go: first beCOllle a Christian." 
And after three days, having taken nothing, he was 
bani
hed. 
So Liberius departed, an adlniration to all, says 
Athanasius: but the elnperor, to heighten the punish- 
ment of the bishops he banished, sent each by himself 
th:lt they n1Ïght not comfort and support each other, 
in which his persecution surpassed that of l\laximian. 
Of Liberius he says that" after a banishnlent of two 
years, his courage was broken and he subscribed, 
through fear of death, with which he was threatened. 
But this also shows their violence. and the hatred of 
the heresy which Liberius had, and his testirnony to 
Athanasius, so long as he had freedom of action. 
For acts ùone under torture, contrary to the n1Ïnd's 


1 Anxentius was the newly-imposed Arian bishop of Milan: Epic- 
tetus, of Ci vitil Vecchia, a court-bishop. 
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orio'inal decision are acts of the torrul'ntors , not of 

 , 
their victilllS." ) 
.c ()ue thing is a
ked of you," said (jonstalltiu'3 to 
Pope Lib
rius, 
'to condenlu .1\thanasil1s." Nuw .L\tha- 
nasins had returned to Alexandria with the e:\.press 
consent of Constantiud in October, 34 6 . Councils had 
been held at ArIes in 353, at 
ri]an in 35 5, to cOIHleu)n 
hirn: all who would not do so-Paulinus of Treves, 
the 
letropolitnu uf the Gaub; l)ionysius (If ::\fila.n, the 
)[etr.opolitan of ltaly; the l
ope hill1self-wcre in 
Lanisllluent. Yet art the beginning of 356, ...\.thana- 
sins, after J))ore than nine years' cOlltinuoUB occupation 
of his see, \V
 sf ill at 
\lexandria. in the unJisturLed 
practice of his great authority and saintly life. Then 
at last Constantius ventured to attack the rnan who 
\\ as 11l0re hated by hitn than th
 usurper of the 
enlpire. lie first sent Diogenes, a notary, who re- 
quir
d l\thanasius to leave ...\.lexalldria. "I am here," 
said A.thana
ius, "by the order úf the eluperor, 

anct.ïoning illY return. 
how tIle his order for nlY 
rerlloval." There was none forthcorning, and Atha- 
nasius rmnained, until the I )uke Syrianus with the 
legions sta.tioned in Egypt arrived, and Inade the 
arne 
deruand, and received the saIne answer: "Show rne 
th
 expres
 orùer of the elnpcror for tHY renloval. 
This is needful to justify a bishop in leavin
 his 
Hock." Syrianns had none to show, and consented 
publicly to do nothing until a deputation froBl the 
city could be sent to learn the eln peror's pleasure. 
T'wenty-three Jays after this, the 9th Fehruary, 
35 6 , 8yrianus broke his faith, and Athanasiu
2 recounts 
tlH
 tollowing scene: "It was night, and SODle of the 
p
ople were keeping vigil all the night for the ensuing 
1 11 ist. ...4 1'ÙUl. 
 I. 2 A pvlogia pro luge" sua, 24. 
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feast, when the Duke 
yrianus suddenly broke in 
with Tnore than five thousand soldiers, fully armed, 
with drawn swords, bows, \)eapOIlS, and clubs, and he 
surrounded the church, posting his troops so close 
together that none could leave the church and pass 
through theine Now, as I thought it monstrous 
(áÀ.o70ll) to leave the people in such a confusion, and 
not rather to be the most exposed to risk, being 
seated 011 my throne, I bade the deacon read the 
psalm, and the people answer, 'His mercy endureth 
for ever,' and thus all to retire, and go to their hon1e. 
But as the duke pressed forwa.rd and the soldiers 
surrounded the sanctuary to seize me, the clergy who 
were there and some of the laity cried out, urging me 
to withdraw. I said that I ,vould not leave until all 
were safe. So then rising and enjoining prayer, I 
earnestly besought all to go before me, saying that it 
was better that I should be in danger than any of you 
be hurt. Now when the greater part had gone out 
and the remainder were following, the monks about 
me and sorne of the clergy came up and dragged me 
away. And so I call the truth to witness, while some 
of the soldiers encircled the sanctuary, and some sur- 
rounded the church, ,ve passed through them, the 
Lord guiding and guarding us, and got away unper- 
ceived by thenl, glorifying greatly God that we had 
not betrayed the people, but, having sent thelli on 
before us, had been able to save ourselves and to 
escape the hands of those who sought us." 
At.hanasius, from his throne as bishop, had not 
been able to see all which passed. During the prayers 
conflicts had ensued, s,vords flashed and arrows flew, 
sacred virgins were killed. 'Vhen the morning broke, 
dead bodies trampled out of recognition strewed the 
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paVèlllent; "'Olllen fainting and half Htripped lay on 
the steps; everything ,vas covered with blood, and 
.AJe-xallòria. learnt that a gr
at cl'ilne had been C0111- 
n1Ïtted, the flock had been slaughtered, and its bishop 
had dibappeared no nlan knew whither. 
The people appealeù to the ju
tice of the elnperor, 
but in vain. .\.fter waiting Innny weeks they learnt 
that COllstantius j u
tified all that had been done. 
The .c\rian prelates at Antioch chose for the successor 
of .i\thanasius a 1Han of baò reputation-George of 
Cappadocia,-who by the end of Lent appeared unùer 
charge of a high oflicer with an arlned force, a.nd 
was so installed. Aided by the civil power, he pro- 
ceeded to search every spot for the proscriLed traitor. 
Uhurche..., houses, gardens, convents, even tombs, were 
exan1Îned and de
poiled by a furious soldiery. 'fhe 
friends of .L\.thanasius \\ ere every mOlllent exposed 
to persecuting visit
; the gates wer
 guarded; the 
vessels entering or leaving tl16 harbour ,vere searched. 
Athanasius could now here be found. 
'rhis tyranny of Constantius which \y
 have been 
reviewing "'as drawn in its true colours at the tinle 
by the two great confessors. Tlosius dared to use in 
his letter to the olnnipotent despot words which after- 
wards led to th
 loss of his life by cruel treatmtnt: 
cc Cease these proceedings, I beseech you ana re- 
111el11 ber that you are a mortal man. Be afraid of the 
day of judgment and keep yourself pure thereunto. 
Intrude not yourself into ecclesiastical matters, neither 
give COll11nands to us concerning theln. God hath 
put into your hands the kingdom; to us He hath 
entrusted the affairs of Iris Church; and as he who 
should steal the e1n pire from you ,vould resist the 
ordinance of God, so likewise fear on your part lest 
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by taking on yourself the government of the Church 
you become guilty of a great offence. It is written, 
'Render unto Cæsar the things that are Cæsar's, and 
unto God the things that are God's.' Neither there- 
fore is it permitted unto us to exercise an earthly 
rule, nor have you, Sire, any authority to burn 
. " 
Incense. 
So spoke lIosius, and with him all the Fathers. 
"There have been many councils held heretofore, and 
many judgments passed by the Church," says Atha- 
nasius, "but the Fathers never sought the consent of 
the emperor thereto, nor did the emperor busy himself 
with the affairs of the Church." 1 
Constantius reigned for nearly six years after the 
outrage upon ....-\.thanasius which has just been de- 
scribed, and during all that tin1e Athanasius ,vas a 
fugitive in hiding from place to place, but ever 
guarded by the inviolable fidelity of those whom he 
trusted. He has not furnished us with a history in 
detail of his dangers and escapes; but a considerable 
portion of his surviving writings was composed during 
this period. AU the power of the emperor failed to 
track the bishop whom he prosecuted as an enemy 
of the public peace, and pursued with unrelenting 
hatred, though he was able to maintain the intruder 
George in the place of the true bishop at A lexandrifl. 
This was a tnan of whom the heathen historian 2 
says, "He forgot that his profession obliged him to 
the exercise of justice and mercy." Constantins 
could not foresee that the intruder whom he had 
forced upon the second see of the Church would be 


1 Athanasius, Histm.y of the A r;wns, 44 and 52, Oxforrl tr
ns- 
lation. 
2 Ammianus, xxii. u. 
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torn in pieces hy the vengeance of thp people, and 
that A t hanasin
, nfrer escaping the rage of a Christian 
elnperOl', would return in triurnph to his diocese. 
This took place when his cousin hecaJ}l
 
ole t'lnpt>l'or 
in his place and hall llenied the Uhri:;;tian faith. An 
ardent worshipper of tbe ht'athpn gods was thu
 to 
undo the ravages of Constantine's son. 
Thi
 third banishrnent of .\thauasiu
 lasted from 
February, 356, to FeLruary, 362. 
It is needless to dwell upon the councils helù in 
the last five years of Const
ntins. In 357-9 thp 
Ariaus 1 and Benliarians successively (h'aw up fresh 
cre
ds at 8irmiuln. In 359 thp great Uouncils of 
Seleucia and \.ritninum, being one bipartite council, 
represent the East and \\T est respectively. ....\t Seleucia 
thert' were I 50 bishops, of wholll only the twelve or 
thirteen fro 01 E.gypt: were champions of the Sicene 
" Consub:,tantial." At Arilninunl there were a
 THan)" 
a
 400 bishops, ,vho, worn out by the artifice of long 
delay on the pa.rt of the ..\rians, abandont>d the" Con- 
su bstantial," and subscribed the aln biguous forrnula 
which the heretics had 
ubstitntt'd. for it. As to these 
titHes the worùs of thot;e who lived in thelI1 have thA 
g-reatest weight, ana great 8cantlaIs are best described 
b) f"aints, and the shortcomings of hi:..:hor
 hy hishops. 
Of the Council of 
\rÏ1ninn In, St. J erolne's worùs Blake 
any other needless, when he says "thp Catholics of 
the ,,,hole ,vorl<1 were strangely surpris
d to finù that 
the Council had nH1.de 
\rian
 of t hen1 ": and again, 
"nearly all the churches of the whole wOI'ld, under 
the pretence of peace and of the emperor, are polluted 
with the conl1nunion of thA Arians." 


1 See Xewman'b ...trians, pp. 457-9. 
ome alterations are made 
in the tralls13tion
 which follow, 
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..:\.rian destructions are graphically described by 
Fathers of the fonrth century. The prospect was 
dark indeed when J uliau, proclaimed eillperor by his 
soldiers and refused recognition by his cousin, was 
advancing to meet him. Suddenly the Itoman \Vorld 
was startled with the news that the last son of Con- 
stantine, at the age of forty-fonr, had been carried off 
by a fever, having just had time to receive baptism 
from Euzoins, the Arian bishop of Antioch. He too, 
like his father, had relnained outside the Church to 
the last moments of his life, while he presumed, not 
being even a catechumen, to judge her most sacred 
doctrines, to banish her chief bishops, to fill her 
greatest sees with hereetical intruders. His govern- 
ment, since he became sole monarch, had been in all 
his conduct towards the episcopate a n1Ïserable parody 
of his father's worst deeds, and he finished the counter- 
feit by receiving baptisln on his death bed from the 
Arian Euzoius, whoD1 court favour had placed as bishop 
in Antioch, as Constantine had received it fronl Euse- 
bius, whom court favour had placed in Nicomedia. 
On the death of CODstantius, St. Jerome exc1ainlS: 
"The Lord a\vakes from sleep: the beast dies: tran- 
q nillity returns." 
Constantius died November 3, 361. Julian reigned 
sole elnperor until June 27, 363, sonlewhat short of 
twenty months, when the javelin of a Persian termi- 
nated his duel with "the Galilean." In this short 
time he had first recalled the banished bishops to their 
sees, in the hopf> that the intestine contests of the 
bishops might weaken the Church which he had 
deserted. Thus, Athanasius returned in triunlph to his 
pat.riarchal chair, after six vears' outlawr y in virtue 
v , 
of an apostate's decree. Julian had thrown off the 


LIBRARY ST. /y'-.ARY'S COLLEGE 
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mask of equal dealing, and had cOlllpelled Athana
iuR 
before the end of the year 362 to a fourth banish- 
rnent, being lllade furious by the great eHt.-ct of n 
synod which Athallasius had SUll1uloned ill 362, inI- 
nIeùintely upon his return, anò by the wisdoTH and 
gentleness he had shown in healing the wounds of 
th
 Church. 
\.fter abundant persecutions of indi- 
viduals, Julian haa left for his IJersian expedition, 
illtenùinp- upon his triulnphant return to set on foot 
a general per
ecution of the Christian
. Instead 
of that he left his throne, at the age of thirty- 
two, to be inherited by a very loyal Chri
tiall of1icer, 
,T ovian; ana U pOll Jovian's suòùen death, by another, 
\r alentininn, both of ,vhom Julian had in vain tried 
to seduce frolll their faith. Thus within a period of 
two years and four Inonths 1 the lloman ,vorld sa,v 
four sncc

sive enlperors on it
 throne-Constantius, 
Julian, J avian, and Valentinian. On tbe very day of 
his election, 
[arch I, 364, Valentinian \\ as ref} nired 
to name a f'econd eUIperor; and in July, 364, he had 
given the East to his brother 'T alen
, and himself 
taken the West. Thus thirty-four years after the 
founding of Constantinopl
, the New nOnIe, the de- 
finitivp division of thA great. en)pir
 took place. 
Divided on Constantine's death in 337 nnder his 
children, it ,vas united under Con
tantiu
 in 350, 
yet he soon nailled hi
 cousin Gallus Ca
sar, and upon 
his execution another cousin fJ ulian, who reignell for 
twenty Inonths alone, and Jovian for eight Inonth
. 
'Vhen Valentinian ,vas chosen, the strong influences, 
public and private, which divided the East frolH the 
'Vest made thetnselves pernIanently felt. The Eastern 
jealousy of l{ome had found a citadel for itself in the 
1 From NO\. 3, 361, to March I, 364. 
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new capital. 1\1:ore than that, two different spirits 
were seated, one on the banks of the Tiber, ,vhere 
the old republic had left imperishable memories; the 
other in the peerless Eastern queen of cities. There 
the despotisn1 which fron1 tinle immemorial had 
ruled Egypt, Assyria, Persia, and the realms de- 
scended from their 
Iacedonian conqueror had found 
a gorgeous dwelling in a far more propitious site 
than that enjoyed by Babylon, or Nineveh, or.
Iem- 
phis, or Thebes, or Persepolis, and strove henceforth 
to rule Europp after the fasbion of Asia. But that 
Peter, who sat at Ron1e, bad prepared another destiny 
for Europe and for the world. 
rrhe brothers, \T alentinian and Val ens, governed 
their dominions separately; whereas the tyranny of 
Constan ti us had been exercised over the bishops of 
the East and 'Vest at once. The change was great 
for thp Church. Valentinian was a Catholic, jealous 
of his ternporal rights, but not inclined to infringe 
spiritual liberties; indeed, no elnperor of the fourth 
and fifth centuries was so careful as he to keep the 
two powers apart. Perhaps the mischief wrought by 
the perpetual interference of Constantius dwelt upon 
his mind. It would appear, at least, that in :ßlay, 
364, when he 1 was still in Thrace, some Eastern 
bishops carried to him certain disputes respecting 
the faith. He replied that it was for bishops to 
treat these questions, and to nleet when they chose 
for that purpose: for himself he was a layman, and 
it did not become him to enter into these questions. 2 


1 Tillemont, Empereurs, v. 9. 

 Socr. 6, c. 7. ffJ.oì /..1.,(11 lcþ7] fJÆTà Àaoû uTa'YfJ-fll4J ou 8ÉfJ-L!> TOLaÙTa 
7roÀl'7rpa'YfJ.OJlÊLJI, oi. ôi lfpEÎ!> or
 Toúrov fJ.ÉÀfL Ka(}' faVTOù!> Ö7r7] ßoúÀOJlTa 
ðllJlíTWðaJl. 


)1 
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St. Atnbrose quotes and praises his expression thai it 
was not b is ofiìcA to be judge between bishops. H t-" 
lov'ed anù favoured the Catholics, but without troubling 
the Arian
 or any uther heretical sect. FroIn the 
beginning of his reign he tnade expresH laws, givin? 
libertr both to heretics and to heathenR to follow 
what belief they pleased, assutuing as it were n 
neutral position. 
rJ'he persecution in the 'Yest had cea::-,ed; but in 
the East the En1peror Valells had been baptized hy 
gndoxiu8, the Arian bishop of Constantinople, and 
had fallen under his intiuence. An Ariall conrt- 
bishop and n narrow-n1Înded despot fittpd at once 
into each other, ana frolH this titne forth Eudoxiu:-., 
during the threp years \vhich elapsed to his death, wa'" 
the counsellor Rnd guide of \Talens in all hi
 dealings 
with religion. 'rhi
 nUl.n had followed the exaulple of 
his predecessor l
n
ebin
, having Leen hi
hop first of 
GerIuanicia, then of \ntioch, and lastly of Con
tanti- 
nople. Thus \T alen
 in t h
 year 367, as the first 
fruits of bis Arian baptisn1, pn bli
hed an edict 
banishing [rotn their sees the bishops who had been 
banished by Constantiu
 and re
tored hy ,Julian. For 
the remaining eleven years of his life, he attelnpted to 
repeat in the -East the pers
cution which Constantius 
had exercised through the whole ellJpire. Equal to 
hin1 in lnalignity, ht-' fell considerably beneath thp 
power which a son of Constantine could wieh1. 1 
Athanasius, having returned frool a 
reat episcopal 
visitat.ion, received frou} thp, prefect an ord
r to leave 
his see at once. The people rose in his favour: the 
prefect, a
 in the fOflner case, consented to refer to the 
emperor. But A thanasius was not deceived; a
 soon 
1 Broglie. v". 78. 
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as the sedition was appeased, he retired on a dark 
night to a secret retreat, and the same night his 
dwelling was surrounded and rigidly searched. This 
was the fifth and last banishnlent of Athanasius, but 
Valens did not long persist in it, and then, until his 
death in 373, the great confessor remained undis- 
turbed, regarded by the whole world with awe and 
admiration. 
During eleven years tbe Eastern episcopate In 
general groaned under that tyranny of Valens to 
which Basil bears witnes
. One incident will be 
sufficient to mark the character of the IlJan. He had 
left Constantinople in 370, on his way to Antioch, 
when at Nicomedia he received infornlation of the 
death of his counsellor Eudoxiu8. The Catholics of 
his capital sent him a deputation of eighty ecclesi- 
astics, the most virtuous and distinguished whom they 
could find, to plead with him in favour of Evagrius, 
whom they wished to elect bishop. He received them 
haughtily, and in disnJissing them gave a secret 
instruction to his prætorian prefect l\Iodestus, who 
accompanied him, to put them to death. The pre- 
fect, fearing that he would excite a sedition if he 
attempted the public execution of so ma.ny, pretended 
to send them away in exile, and they were embarked 
as if for their several places of banishnlent.. But the 
sailors were commanded to set the vessel on fire as 
soon a
 they reached the 111id sea.. This took place 
in the Astasian Gulf. The crew c;;et fire to the ship, 
took refuge in a small barque which fol1owed then), 
and escaped. The burning ship was consunled with 
those shut up in it. l 
There is no reason why we should dwell upon the 
1 Socrates, iv. 16 ; Tillemont, v. 97; Broglie, v. 93. 
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cruelties which 'Talens practised, or npon the resist- 
:tnce oHered to him Ly t.he gre:tt. Basil and others. 
The final seelle of hiR life was that in the year 378 
he led a great and well-appointed arn1Y, conllnandpd 
hy his Lest generals, ngainf't the Goths, in thA neigh- 
hourhootl of \drianople. The l
omans were Lenten 
that day 018 they had Hot 1.('eo heaten Hincc Cannw. 
Two-thirds of their forc
 were destroyed, and yO" alens, 
\vounded by an arrow, coulrl not fly, and took refuge 
in a pea
ant's cottagf'. The cotta
e was Ret on fire, 
and the etllperor's retinue tll'Ò, leaving hiln in it.. 
Thert' h
 \vaitf'(l for the nalne
 which con
nlnpd hinl ; 
and no part of his Lody was fonn(l 
The consternation at Con
tantinople on tho arrival 
of these tidingc;; was extre}ne, R" also that of Gratian 
when they 11lt:'t him npon hib march eastwarrl to the 
succour of his uncle 'T alens, by whose death he 
beeaHIe, at the age of nineteen, sole emperor. Look- 
ing aroun(l hint in perplexity for :t cOTnpetent ally, 
he chose Theodosius, the son of the renowned general 
of the saIne natne, who llfl,d heen unjustly executed 
three years before. rrheodosius obeyed the Sutnnlons, 
lnct thA prt'scnt crisiR hy wise arrangelnentf', and on 
the 19th .Tanuary, 379, was proclaimed by Gratian 
clllperor, who ga.ve to hinl the part of the eTnpir
 
which had been f!overned by Valens, adding to it the 
provinee of Eastprn 111yria, ,vhich he detacherl fronl 
the ,,,rest. This act afterwards led to the nJo
t inl- 
portant eccleRiast.ical conseCJuences. rrheodosius, being 
ill of a fever in the winter of 379-380, was led 
by tlH
 danger he was in to receive instruction and 
haptisln frorn .L\scholins, bishop of rehes!'alonica.. 
During his convalescence he learnt frorn the bishop 
the religious condition of th
 empire which he had 
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just been called to govern. Ascholius informed him 
that" so far as l\1:acedonia the Nicene faith prevailed; 
but that at Constantinople and throughout the East 
in general the Arian heresy and many other sects 
di vided the people." Part of what .Ascholius told the 
Hew emperor nlust have been how very nluch his 
inul1ediate predecessor ,r alens had brought about this 
state of division. The lllost miserably torn city in all 
his don1Ïnions was the capital itself, then ruled by the 
Arian bishop Demophilus. He was the successor of 
Eudoxius, who " is said to have bound Val ens by oath 
at the time of his baptism that he would establish 
Arianism as the State religion of the East; and thus 
to have prolonged its ascendency for an additional 
sixteen years after the death of Constantius." 1 Theo- 
01 
dosins 11lay have thought that the evil which one 
elllper01" had wrought another lllight remove. He 
was in no doubt as to the terrible danger to the 
empire which these divisions caused, and by which 
the Eastern episcopate was utterly deranged. On the 
28th February the following law was issued:- 
"The Elnperors Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodosius 
to the people of the city of Constantinople: 1 
"It is our will that all the peoples who are governed 
by our clelnency hold the religion which is proved 
to have been delivered to the R01l1ans by the divine 


1 A rians, 3 8 9. 
2 Cunctos populos quos clementiæ nostl.'æ regit temperamentum 
in tali volumus religione versari quam divinum Petrum Apostolum 
tradidisse Romanis religio usque nunc ab ipso insinuata declarat ; 
quamque Pontificem Damasum sequi claret, et Petrum 
\.lexandriæ 
epi:5copum, virum apostolicæ sanctitatis: Hoc est ut secundum 
apostolicam disciplinam Evangelicamque doctrinam Patris ct 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti unam Deitatem sub parili 
Iajestate et 
sub pia Trinitate credamus, &c. 
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....\.postle Peter, since it has been luaintained there 
frorn his t.i Ille to our own. All IHen know that this 
religion is followed by Pope Darllasu
 and by Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, a Iuan of apostolic sa.nctity. It 
i
 that, accord in:! to the disciplinp of the .Apostles 
a.nd the doctrine of the Gospel, we believe one God- 
head of the Father, and the Son, and the J[oly Ghost, 
of equal Inaje
ty, in the l{oly Trinity. Those who 
follow this law we order to takp th
 name of Catholic 
ChristiauR; thp I'est, w hOIH we j lldge dernented and 
furious, shall suner the illfaluy of heresy; their Ineet- 
ings 8hall not take thA na.lue of ch urche
: WE' reserve 
then), first to the divine vengeance, and next to that 
punishlnent which \ve 
hall he inspired to inflict.." 
l\.nd another law, is:5u
d the saine day, brands as 
the civil crinle of sacrilege the wilful ignorance or 
neglectful violation of the law so enacted. 
In this law two expressions an
 to be noted as 
joined togpther while distingllish()d froB) each other: 
the apostolic discipline, that is, the polity set up by 
th
 ....\postle, tlH
 living Church; anù the evangelic 
doctrine, which is the teaching it carries on frolll 
age to age. Both together n1ake up the religion 
which had subsiðted frolll the time of l>eter to the 
tilue of the law's issue. This fact is stated as evi- 
dence that Peter delivered it to the ]{omans. It 
would be diftìcult to devise a stronger historical 
testilHony to the truth of Peter's teaching at ROBle, 
and of the episcopal descent from hint, than t.his 
record of the ROlllan State given by its rulers three 
hundred and thirteen years after the date of his 
martyrdom. 
But it like\vise exhibits thE' rulers of the Roman 
Empire pre
enting t.o their subjects the Church founded 
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by St. Peter at ROlne, and the bishop of that see, 
Damasus, as being to the whole Church the keystone 
of discipline and belief, and the bearer of the whole 
apostolic tradition, just as the bishop was the key- 
stone of his particular diocese, as to government and 
as to doctrine. 
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"Y'UEr\ the retllarkable law of 380, which 
tand
 at 
the h
a.d of the ecclesiastical legislation of Theo<<losius, 
wa
 io.;;:5ued. tht' exercisE' of in) perial omnipotence in 
the fifty years preceùillg it had well-ni
h disorgan- 
iseù and corrupted the Eastern episcopate. The great 
Constantine, frolll the tilne that he left Botne, nnd 
fell under the influence of Ellsehills of Xicurnedia, 
began the attack upon the constitution of tlH
 Church. 
It was repeated with deadly effect L): his SOIl Con- 
stantius, fici soon as he becallle sole ernperor. _t\t hi
 
death the \V e
t ,vas delivered frolH it, Lut it was con- 
tinued through the East hy Y" alens, until the sword 
of thp Goths rescued the Church frotll the heretic 
as the spear of the PeJ'f-'ian had rpscued her fronl 
the infidel. 
In what did the attack consist? ])uring the whole 
period of the pagan persecution, fronl 
 ero to the 
peace of Con
tantine. t he Church had been g'overned 
by her episcopate, uuder the paternal iutluence of a sort 
of Triulnvirate, which consisted in the three sees of 
Peter-I{olne, L\.lexanrlria, and Antioch. In the great 
Nicene rouncil, the fÎrbt in which the episcopate had 
Inet as one body repreðenting the whole Ch urch, the 
three priu1atial sees were seen acting in strictest union. 
I n the fir
t place tIle 3 I 8 bi
hop
 met" directed frolI1 
13 4 
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l
ome," 1 and secondly, they were presided over by her 
legates IIosius and two priests; there the bishop of 
.Alexandria pleaded the cause against Arius, while the 
bishop of Antioch, Eustathius, was a fervent defender 
of the Nicene Creed. The council, convoked by Con- 
stantine's authority, was convoked also in full agree- 
ment with all the three sees. So things reInained 
until Eusebius, having been first recalled from banish- 
ment, then hy flattery and obsequiousness rose to 
be the guide and inspirer of Constantine in affairs 
of the Church. In 328 Athanasius had succeeded 
-Alexander; so that the great chaIl1pion of the" Con- 
substantial" sat on the second throne of the Church, 
at the head of the hundred bishops of Egypt; and 
Eustathius, equally zealous, ,vas on the third throne of 
Antioch. What a position this was nlay be estiulated 
frOI}] the fact that in the sixth century the patriarch 
of .A.ntioch 2 stood at the head of I 2 provinces, having 
163 suffi'agan bishops. The provinces were Syria 
Prima, with Antioch, and 9 bishoprics; Phænicia 
Prima, with Tyre, and 13 bishoprics; Phænicia. 
Secunda, with DalllaSCl1S, and 14 bishoprics; Arabia, 
with Bostra, and I 5 bishoprics; Cilicia Prima, with 
Tarsus, and 8 bishoprics; Cilicia Secunda, with Ana- 
zarbus, and 10 bishoprics; Syria Secunda, with 
ApaIl1ea, and 8 bishoprics; Provincia Eupbratensis, 
with 1Iabug or Hierapolis, and 14 bishoprics; Osrhoene, 
with Edessa, and I 3 bishoprics; 
lesopotan1Ìa, ,vith 
Arnida, and 14 bishoprics; Isauria, with Seleucia, 
and 30 bishoprics: Cyprus, with Constantia, and 
13 bishoprics. According to the discipline recog- 
nised, but not created, by the Nicene Council, the 


1 See above, p. 35, note. 
2 See Hergenröther'..; Kirchen-lc.âcon, i. 94 0 . 
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tnetropolitans of these province
 were consecra.ted by 
the bishop of Antioch; that is, their election was 
contirnled, anlI their authority conferred Ly hitll. ..As 
luany of these cities in \vhich the n1etropolitans sat, 
aud also JllallY seats of their sufli'agans, were populous 
and cultivated, splendid mOllnnlents of that llellenic 
civilisation which Alexander's conquest had 
preaJ 
over th
 East, there is good ground for supposing 
that at the tin1e of the :Nicene Council the patriarch- 
ate of A.ntioch wa.s the nlost flourishing portion of 
the Church. 1 1ts bishops far outnulllLered those of 


gypt, but likewise their individual greatness, from 
the inl portance of the cities ,vhich the) ruled, still 
nIore e \.ceedec1 that of the Egyptian bishops 2 U over 
wholn the successor of St. :\Iark had a sovereign 
because a solitary greatness." rrherefore, though the 
U bishop of .L\ntioch was cOlllparatively a little lnan, 
because he had so many rivals," the influence which a 
fervent supporter of the truA doctrine in the gredt see 
of the Eabt ,vould exert, was known to all. 
...\t the end, then, uf the great contiict of three centuries 
with Græco-Roman heathenisru the hif'hop of I
ol)}e sat 
in the council of his brother-bi&hops, as it were on a 
dais of three steps, of which th
 Jowest was occupied 
by the bishop of _\..ntioch, the second by the bishop of 
.L\lexandria, tbe third b) hiln!5elf. Thesf' two great 
bishops were in no sense his rivals, nor animated by 
the spirit of jealousy towards hilD. On the contrary, 
the precedence which they enjoyed over so many of 
their brethren was grounded precisely on the same 
principle fiS his: a purely ecclesiastical and spiritual 
principle, their descent from Peter as the root of the 


1 
ec 
cwman's Daeloprnent. p. 284, 2nd ed. 
2 ::;ee 
eWlllan's Rist. 8htches, iii. 339. 
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whole hierarchy. It was a part of the divine Provi- 
dence, in plain words, no doubt an express direction 
of our Lord, that Peter chose these three cities: and 
especially Rome as the capital of the enlpire, the 
mother city. Peter was tbe gardener; Rome the 
soil. l No other soil would have suited the gardener 
so well, but the blessing was given to the gardener; 
the divine power was in the commission, "Be shep- 
herd over my sheep," the pastures of which he was 
appointed to choose and allot. 
Now let us see how Eusebius, who was of Berytus, 
and is of Nicomedia, and is to be of Constantinople, 
not holding the doctrine of Peter, set himself to over- 
throw Peter's discipline. 
His deposition of Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, has 
been already described. .A. word must be said upon 
its consequences, 2 which 'v ere to cause a schism in 
the church of Antioch, that was not fully healed for 
ninety years. There was an Arian and an orthodox 
succession of bishops. "'Then Eustathius had been 
deposed on a false charge of sabellianisn1 and adul- 
tery, an Arian bishop Eu phronius was put in his 
place, with the result that the Catholic congregation 
met in another quarter of the city. At the council of 
Sardica, Stephen was bishop. He ,vas deposed by 
Constantins, in 344, for an infamous plot against the 
bishops sent to represent to the emperor that council's 
decrees. He was succeeded by another Arian, the 
eunuch Leontius. Upon his death, in 357, the see 
was fraudulently seized by Eudoxius, bishop of Ger- 
manicia, who was afterwards translated to Constanti- 
nople. In 36 I, Meletius, bishop of Sebaste, being 


t Niehues. 
2 See Stephen's Life of s. Ghrysostom, pp. 17-20. 
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snppo
ed to be an Arian, \\ as translated to Antioch; 
but turning out to Le orthodox, was banished by hi
 
own party thirty days after he had entered Antioch. 
Euzoius, a friend of Arius himsp}f, was put into the 

ee. The church of Antioch wa::-- now divided into 
thr

 parties: the l'atholic
 \\ ho had alwaYb been 
faithful to El1
tathiu
, who were in COUHUUllioll with 
tht-> Pope and ..\.thanasius; a IIJiddl
 party, who h
ld 
to \leletius; and the _\rialls uuder r'
uzoius. Paul- 
in LIS LE'calIJe bishup of tlJe firBt. \1 eleti us had re- 
turned frolH exile unùer J ulia.n; he was l'ani"lleù 
again undpr V:lIens: he died WhPll prcsiding ovpr t be 
council of CUll
talltilloph"; anll instead of IJaulillus 
succeetling hilll, according to t1H
 covenant Blade hy 
thp t\\ 0 pal"tief', ana parnestly pres
ed upon theJJl hy 
St. Gn
gory of 
aziallzuI)}, .Flavian was elected. 
] Juring this \vhole cfutnry, froIn the llepoðition of 
Ellstathius ill 330, this Cl1ristian COlulllunity of .Antioch, 
which Chryso
tonl calculated at 100,000 sonb-, WaS 
tOfn in pieces hy rival suc
essions and opposing cI'eeds; 
but the prevailin
 party for thirty year
, until 
leIetiu
, 
was AI.ia.n. The effect of this confl1siou at Antioeh, 
not (July upon it
 own people, but further upon the 
Lishop:'\ and lHetropolitans of which it E-tood at the 
head, Il1ay be conceived. 
...\t COllstantinople it ,vaR ...till worse. Even in the 
litetilue of AlexallJer, in 335, the first council held 
in thp city, aedicatpd five years Lefore, and intended 
to Le entirely Christiau, wa
 held by the .Arian party.l 
At his death, in 337, the two parties, Catholic and 
\ rian, stood over against each othel' armed for the 
conflict. 'fhe Catholics elected Paulus, whose whole 
life for fifteen years was a series of banisl11nents and 
1 l'botiu
, i. 9. 
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restorations. When first deposed he appealed to 
Pope Julius, and was restored by him: he ,vas again 
deposed by Con stantiu s, and finally martyred by 
the Ariaus at Cucusus in 352. Eusebius, not con- 
tented with Nicomedia, got himself removed to Con- 
stantinople about the end of 338, after which, for 
forty years, that city was nlainly in Arian hand
. 
Eusebius died in 342. 1\1:acedonius, after a second 
banishment of Paulus, was established by force, when 
the prefect of Constantius committed in the church 
itself a nlassacre. "His exploits," says Socrates,l "on 
behalf of Christianity, consisted of murders, battles, 
in('arcerations, and civil wars." He was at length 
deposed by Constantius for moving without his 
leave the coffin of Constantine, and was succeeded 
by Eudoxins, in 360, who had hinlself translated by 
Constantius from Antioch. He became after\vards to 
Valens what Eusebius had been to Constantine. He 
died in 370,2 \vhen about to conse('rate a bishop for 
Cyzicus, by which is seen that the bishop of Con- 
stantinople in these first forty years under Arian 
mastery had accustomed himself to interfere with 
the neighbouring dioceses. The confusion of the 
time favoured usurpation, and these early acts nlade 
precedents on which future an1bition might lay hold. 
.A t the death of Eudoxius, the Catholics chose Evag- 
rins, the Arians Demophilus, bishop of Beræa. De- 
mophilus remained by the help of Valens in posses- 
sion, and treated the Catholics with great severity. 
The result of the first fifty years from the founda- 
tion of the city which Constantine meant to be purely 
Christian, was that the Catholics, when the death of 
Valens 3 at last set them free from the most cruel 


1 Socrates, ii. 38. 


2 Photius, j, 16. 


::; Photius, 1. 18. 
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oppression, scattered a.nd headless a
 they were, cast 
their eyes npon the UI0st illu
trious living' chanlpion 
of the Kicene faith, Gregory of N azianzunl. They 
invited hin1 to takp, np his ahode 3.lnong thelu, 
and when he caIne, in 379, he preached his Inost 
famous discourses in the rOOIH of fi private housp. The 
churches wero in the posses
ion of Dell10philus the 
Arian; aud he contendea with fivp different 
ects: 
-Euuoluians, \Iacedonians, Apollinari...tç;:, Photinians, 
and N ovatians. [1(\ was often pelted with 
tones; 
and once hi
 enelnies forced their way into his chapel, 
which they sackpd. Il.is life wab in continual danger 
fronl their plot
. 
FraIn Antioch and Constantinopl
 wp turn to Alex- 
andria. TIerf' thp glory \\ on by thp, great Confes
or, 
in his pontificate of forty-five years, froln 328 to 
373, is such that the nlind restf) upon hiR unbroken 
fortitude and faultless Inaintenance of the faith, rather 
than 011 the evil
 which thp violence of his opponent
, 
having ever the imperial o'HnipotenC'e at their con1- 
manel, inflicted on his city and patriarchate. l-li
 
own hanishn1ents were five. First he Red fron} the 
council of Tvre to plead his cause in person with 
Constantine. Thi
 \vas in 335. Thp result wa
 that 
Constantine 
ent hinl in exile to Treves, thou
h IIp 
did not confirln the deposition from his see which tht} 
council of Tyre attenlpted to inflict. After two years 
and four Inonths at Treves, Athnnasius, in conseqnence 
of a general e<lict by the three elnperors, returned 
to Alexandria, November 23, 338. '!'hen ensued an 
interval of fifteen 111onths, durin
 which _Athana- 
sius was exposed to nlan)"' plots. Next the intruder, 
Gregory of Cappadocia, is sent fronl thp court of Con- 
stantinople with an arrned force to take possession of 
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his see; and Athanasius, four days before his arrival, 
flies to the Pope at Rome, in 
farch, 340, ,vhere he 
arrives after Easter. lIe renuìÏns at ROBle three years; 
and though restored by the Pope at his COllncil held 
in 341, and again at Sardica at the end of 343, 
orders were given by Constantius to behead him, and 
the priests with hin1, if he ,vent back to his see. The 
forcible intrusion of Gregory was confirmed by the 
council of the Encænia at Antioch in 341, when he 
was appointed bishop of Alexandria, and there he 
continued in fun possession until his death, June 
26, 345. .Athanasius did not find it safe to returl! 
until October 2 I, 346, having been absent more than 
six years and a half fronl his diocese, during which 
every sort of iniquity and violence had been prac- 
tised 011 his people. After this he remains more than 
nine years in possession of his see, though the chief 
object which Constantius had, as soon as he became sole 
etnperor in 350, was to expel hinl. Constantius had 
him conden1l1ed at the council of ArIes, where he then 
held his court, in 353; again, as we have seen, at the 
council of 
[ilan, where he held his court, in 355, and 
where, finding Pope Liberius resolute in defending 
Athanasius, he banished him to Thrace. At length, 
on the 9th February, 356, the l)uke Syrianus, having 
in his train a second intruder, George of Cappadocia, 
burst upon the city, and found Athanasius on his 
throne in the church, when the scene ensued which 
we have given above in the words of Athanasius 
himself. From this time he was an outlaw in hiding 
for six years. The miscreant George, enthroned by 
violence in 356, committed every atrocity upon his 
people, until he was massacred by the pagans at the 
end of 36 I, when Julian bad succeeded. Tben, after 
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nn abç;:ence of six years in this third banishmput, 
..\thanasius returned in triurnph, in 362, in con
e- 
quence of J nlian's ùecree restoring all bishops to 1 heir 
sees who h:Hl bppn exiled by ConstantiH
. The first. 
a.ct of Athanasius \vas to 1.01<<1 a great council, ill which 
hp showell so gentle a wi
llur}}, and did 
o tnneh to 
heal the wOIIIH1
 of the ('hureh, inflicted by tho pleve1\ 
year
 of tyranny 1uHler Constalltius, that Julian, in a 
fury, ballishe<l hinl at the end of that saIne yem., 36
, 
ordering that if he did not quit thp city by the 18t 
l)ecelHber his life Rhonl<l hf' answt:'l'ahle for it. This 
fourth bani
hn1ent lasted only about eight l11onth
, 
Julian heing killed in .Tnne, 363, and 
ncceede(l h)" 
,Jovian, who sllllllnoned A.thanasiuq to Antioch, alld 
received hi!-l aòvice as to the courc;;;e which be shonh1 
take in regar<1 to the state of the Church. Then ('1\- 
sued three years of peace, until, in 367, Valf>ns re- 
newpll the dpcree of hanislunent for tho
p, hishops 
who had been expellell by Constantius. ()nce again 
thp, prefpct of E
ypt ,vns ordpred to 
eize npon Athan- 
asius; once again, warued in titue, he ùisappearecl, 
ana is 
aid to have lain hid foor rnonthR in his father's 
tOll lb. _\.fter this he was brought back, and not 
agaill disturbed to the time of his death. 
[ay 2, 3ï 3. 1 
I t waR only a personal 
"\:eln ption; for after hiR death 
the .Arians not, only possessed therllselves of the see 
of Alexandria, but \vere guilty of thp, 1110st fri
htfu 1 
crilnes and cruelties therp. l[is legitimate su('cef-:
or, 
Peter, had to fly, poor as a beg-gar; his priest
 \v
re 
driven into rnisery: whoever bewailed theIn, Inen 
and WOtHen, ,vere scourged; and the _\rian, Lucius, 
was put in his seat. 
'''hat this ppnalty of hanishnlent ,vas, we ilia) 
ee 
Hefe}p, i. 715. 
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from a bare enumeration of the facts in this case of 
the most illustrious of all its victÏ1ns. Not only was 
he practically deposed from his see, but twice he saw 
the see usurped, during periods, each of nlore than five 
years, by intruders, bad in personal conduct, heretical 
in their belief, put in by force, lnaintained by force, 
persecuting his flock. The cruelties recorded by 
Athanasius hiInself are such as not to have been ex- 
ceeded in any pagan persecution of the three centuries. 
And these violences extended over his patriarchate as 
well as his own diocese, where we read, in 356, of the 
banishment of sixteen bishops for refusing the ne\v- 
Inade creed. 
From the time of the Church's peace, inaugurated 
by Constantine, the position of bishops throughout the 
elnpire was, afo1 we bave seen, one of great dignity. 
In addition to all their rights of sacred character, 
. which had been accepted by the State without de- 
rogation, they had become imperial officers of high 
rank: their judgments had been made of legal force: 
the decrees of Nicæa had been made laws. 1\Ioreover, 
in all the greater sees, the generous piety of the 
Christian people had placed large temporal endow- 
ments in the hands of the bishops. A ,veIl-known 
story describes how one of the greatest Roman nobles, 
still a heathen, said jestingly to Pope Damasus: 
"
Iake me bishop of R01l1e, and I will become a 
Christian." Scarcely inferior was the position of the 
bishop of Alexandria; so that at the end of the fourth 
century we have Orestes, the prefect of Egypt, in- 
dignant at what he termed his "Inastery," 1 as over- 
shadowing' his own rank and trenchinO' even on 

, , b 
impprial grandeur. 


1 ôVJluO"nlu, Hoc. vii. I I. 


N 
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Now of all this the l,ishop 1l1ight be, at the word of 
the elnperor, at once ùespoileù. Such ,vas the whir 
of 
corpions ,vhich the first Christian elllperor had 
used hiIn
elf, and put into the hanùs of Lis successors 
to nse, and which one of his sons usell with no Rtllall 
succes
. The way of it,
 application WHH that a. syn(,(l 
was convoke.l Ly the etnperor, Hot eCUlllellical, !lot 
lu'ovincinl, hut cOJl1posell of ROln
 rl'ovinc(
s, :ultl of 
snch bishops :1
, instructed hy his courti
r Li
hops, Le 
chose.. rrllt
 council Su HUll1U10ned pas&ed canon
, 
deposed bishops, antl put others in their place. There- 
upon, the elnperor sent into banishment the luan lle- 
posed. ]10\\ this was aon
 Ilwy hn seen three tillIE's 
over in the caRe of _\ thanasins. Thus, 1'
l1stathins 
\vas hanisht:>d fronl ....\lltioch to ThracE', in virtue of 
an Eusebian cOllllcil; so l)aul fl'Olll 1on
tantinople, 
ent1ing hi
 days after 

veral returnH and hallishrnents 
by Arian cruplty at Cucusus, an evil nalJlP aftprwar<ls 
in the history of his great snccessor, St. ChrysostollJ. 
Thus, aftt'r tho council of )filan in 355, Diony
iuR of 

Iilan refusing to sacrifice .i\thanasi us, or to accept 
A rian doctrine, "as hanished to A 
ia 'I inor, where h0 
dieù. llis relics were brought back in triulllph Ly 
hi
 SUCCl"
sor, Bt. A\nlhros
. 'rhn
 Ht. llilary, COI1- 
ùelnned hy a. Uallican council, was sent frotH Poitiers 
to Asia. Jfappily St. llilary, after years spent in 
exile, ùllring which he was not silent nor inactive, 
was restored to h is see. 
But take one more in
t:tnc(\. Constantine had Lp-- 
stowea on Pope Sylvester an inlperial palace sit uated 
in the finest part of !{ome, ana within it he had built 


1 See this fact mcntioll{'d Ly :F.usebills in hi
 life (iv. 42), in the 
case of 1 he council of Tyr(>, who c\'i,lently con
iders it as worthy of 
the highest praise. 
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the church first in dignity an10llg all the churches óf 
the world, as the patriarchal church of the first 
bishop. There Sylvester, l\[ark, and Julius had lived 
in clignity, unrivalled even on its temporal si<1e since 
the emperor himself had quitted Rome, and left there 
no in1perial representative; for the prf'fect of ROlne 
\vas a leRs lnall than its bishop: the power of the 
former ended with the city; the word of the latter 
traversed sea and land over the whole empire. There, 
too, dwelt Liberius, in highest renown, both for his 
orthodox belief and for the works of charity of which 
he was the centre. II i
 legates had refused tLeir 
assent to the conclusions which t.he en1peror, with the 
most barefaced imposition of his will, as the living 
canon of the Church, had forced upon the majority of 
the bishops at the council of :Jlilan. Then the heathen 
historian remarks, that though he had gained his will 
with tbese to condelnn Atbanasius, he was not Ratis- 
fied "unless he could add to it the authority which 
the bishops of the eternal city enjoy." So the all- 
powerful eunuch was sent with gifts and threatenings 
to bend the Pope, but both were vain. Then the 
prefect was instructed to seize his person, and send 
hilll under durance to the court. For this it was 
requisite, so n1uch ,vas he beloved, to sll1uggle hill1 
out of the city by night., and under false pretences. 
'Vhen brought before Constantius, the Pope, as we 
have seen, equally resisted his wilJ, and Inet the 
threat of banisillnent with the words, "I have already 
taken leave of nlY brethren at ROIne." Thereupon he 
was sent to neræa in Thrace, severed frolu his 
counsellors, put in charge of an .1Ìrian bishop as 
jailor, deceived with false reports, beset with frauds, 
threatened finally with death, unless he yielded what, 
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he was tolù, was already accolnplished, and what his 
resistance would not prevent. l "For two yearÍ') he 
resisted the change f['On1 the Lateran Palace to the 
gaol in Thracß: front thA headship over all bishops 
to thraldo1l1 under one, a heretic: from being the 
centre of aU Rpiritual life in the greatest of cities 
to 10J1t:>lilless, decf'pt.ion, ana every proceptling t.hat 
could break the spirit deprived of counseL Then, to 
u
p th
 words of 
t. Athanasi us, he was "broken" 
for a 1l10luent. jIe returnell to l{oIue, anù froIH 
that time recovereJ his re
olution: ho refused hi
 
assent to t he council of l
iIUilli; and \vhen he 
dietl, eight years after, it was with the reputation 
of a saint, as he is trcatea hy St.. Anlbros
 and 
St. Basil. 
Th
 bitterest drop in the chalice of the exiled 
bi
hop \vas not the 10SB of dignity anù liberty, Hot 
poverty or nny kind of privation, Lut the thought that 
he was to be supplanted 1)y one of uDsound belief, 
who \vonld corrupt the people cOlnmitteù to hinl. 
The IlHlrtyr Pope, thp IH.ü<lecessor of TJihprins a 
hundred year
 before, as he offered his neck to the 
ex
clltioner in the catnconlbs, ,vheu his 1Iaks was 
o\rer, could feel that one of the saIne faith would be 
seated presently in his place by the free choice of his 
brethren. ]
ut l)aul at Constantinople, Eu
tathiu:i 
at 
\ntioch, Dionysius at 
lilan, j I ilary at Poitiers, 
.i\thanasius at Alexandria, knew that they were rnoved 
to give place to hirelings who \vould sell the sheep 
for an elnperor's favonr; who would ruin the faith 
for the Inaintenance of which the bishop existpù; ana 
yet ,voult! carryon the same worship in the saine 


1 The parallel with Napo]('on's treatment of Pius \'11 in cap- 
tivity is to be noted. 
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church with the same words, so that the counterfeit 
n1Ïght be most cOlllplete and deadly. 
Herein Arianisul was a worse enemy than paganisnl, 
and this power of arbitrary banishment a l110re dan- 
gerons weapon in the hands of a so-called Christian 
emperor than the axe or sword in the llands of a 
heathen elllperor. l\Ioreover, in all the heathen per- 
secution, no such havoc is recorded as. that wrought 
in the Arian persecution among the chief pastors of 
the flock. 
St,. Basil, through the eight years of his episco- 
pate, was struggling against the havoc thus wrought, 
which he has recorded. His words were uttered 
ill 373, and addressed to the bishops of Italy and 
Gaul :_1 
"\Yhat lamentation can express these calamities? 
-\Yhat tears suffice for such a multitude of evils? 
\Vhile, then, there are some who seem still to be 
standing,2 \vhile a trace of the old constitution is still 
preserved, before the churches are utterly wrecked, 
press to us, press on, most loving brothers. Give 
your hand to those who are on their knees. Let your 
fraternal pity be touched for us. Show us your 
sympathy. Do not permit half of the world to be 
swallowed up by error, nor endure that the faith be 
extinguished anlong those W 1 10 were first enlightened 
by it." 
At last the Eastern bishops met upon the sunlIDons 
of Theodosius at Constantinople in 3 8 I, under the 
presiLlency of )Ieletius, whose name stands first in 
the letter of Basil just quoted. In the preceding 
fifty years the Eastern episcopate had been overawed 
1 St. Basil, Ep. xcii. (l\Iigne). 
2 ;W
 fTL rXJlo
 T1ì
 7ra"'da
 KaTaC1TáC1fw
 OLaC1WSfTat. 3. 
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L) court intlucnce, and COll
e(plently \rial1ised. It 
WaS aft.or the issue of this council that a régory, Basil's 
fril'IHl, wrote the well-known W(H,t1S:- 
cc I r 1 IlHlst spea.k th
 truth, 1 feel dispo
pa to sIt un 
ever) conferencn of hishop
; for never saw T 
ynod 
brought to a happy issue, '\.ud reluedying, and not 
rather ag-gra\ ating, c:\.isting evil
. For rivalry and 
aluuition are stl'ungt'r than reason - ÙO not think Ule 
extravagant for saying so-and a n1edia.tor i
 n101'e 
likely to incn r sOllie i III putat ion hilHsel f, thau to cleal' 
up the irnpl1tatiooR which others lie nnder." 1 
...\t this very council, when ::\leletills had dietl, 
(}regory used his nt Illost cHürts to induce the bishops 
to tel"lllinat
 thp 
chism at Antioch, exi
till
 for l)lore 
than fifty years, silice the depo"itiou of EllstatLius in 
330. That t:tìal act ol'enml 1 he Arian persecution, 
anJ began that attack upon tho ("hurch's COJl
titu- 
tiun by which Ba
il descl'ibe,l it a-; all but destroyeù. 
The e}erg-y of the two parties of ,Ieletius ana 
Paulinu'1 had Ina<le the Blost solelno Pl'olnise to take 
whicho\.el' of these 
houl(l survive the other as sole 
hishop. Flavian, nevertholess, was chosen to succeetl 
)[pletil1s. l, regory hiIHse1f, after being welcompd Ly 
the people and the eluperor as a Lishop who wouhl adorn 
thp scn of the elnpire'
 np\v cn.pita1) they suffered to 
resig-1l his char(re in ùis(rust at the utter worl<11inpss 

 ö 0 
which he encountpred on every side. Dasil's friend 
exceeds, if it ue pos
ihle, I ;a
il hilllse1f in portraiture 
of the tirne
. "\Vill they take frarn Ine the first 
rank? \Vbat wise nUHl ever was smitten with love 
of it ? And now, as 1 think, it is the first Inark of 
prudence to avoid it. This is the cyclone that whirls 


1 Quoted in 1 rians, p, 460, Ep. cxxx. to rrocopil1S, whether 
!:-ccretary of Thcodosius or prefcct of Constantinople (aliter 55). 
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us all about. For this the ends of the world sus- 
pect eacll other, involved in a sort of 111ute and 
nalne less war. :For this we that are born of God 
peril to becolne mere luen, and to lose the great new 
natne. "r ould that there were no first place, no 
precedence, no prerogative, that we ulight be known 
only by our wortL. J
ut now the right hand, and the 
left hand, and the middle place, and the higher seat, 
ana the lower seat, and the going first, and the going 
side by side, have wounded us sorely for nothing, 
driven Illany into the pit, and put among the goats 
not those only of low degree, but pastors, who, being 
teachers in Israel, knew not these things." 1 
And again looking back from his retirement on 
those w honl he had left: "Take, then, thrones and 
lordshi ps
 you, since you prize them above all things. 
Rejoice, insult, assume patriarchal titles. Let the 
great world yield you place. Change sees for sees: 
ca
t these clown, raise those up. This is your plea- 
sure. Go: 1 will turn to Iny God, in whom I live 
and breathe, to whom alone I look." 2 
And the meek-ulinded Ulan, who sat for a few 
weeks to please others in the chair for which Eusebius 
left Nicolnedia, and Eudoxius Antioch, and then re- 
signed it to gather up his soul in solitude ,with God, 
seelns in these few words to have described the tyranny 
of fifty years, which swept over the Church from 
Constantine to Valells, and 11l1l11 bled her nlore than 
all the rage of the heathen in the struggle of three 
hundred years. 


1 Orate XÀvi., p. 4 8 3, l\Iigne. 
2 Poem on himself and the bishops, 797-804. 7raTpLapx[a
 
KX11pov(J(Jt:: a commcnt on the Canon of 381, exalting the see of 
Constantinople. 
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Fur down to the peace uf tbe Church her epibcop_Üc 
had been united; aud rarely had a l)i
hop fallen after 
the n1allner of Paul in the Chair of Antioch. Christian 
authority 1 wa.s representctl to the eyes of tho pt'ople 
in the person of the bishop. \Vhen in 381 the new 
PllJperOr's fin;t act, after enterin
 his capital, WaS tu 
invite the bi
hop
 of the .Eastern el11pire to }1Jt'pt at 
Constantinople, it ,vas for the double purpose of Col1- 
firluing the 
ïcelH
 faith, toget her with thp tloctrin8 
of the ] loly Spirit, attacked hy the !\lacedonians, and 
of rpstori ng order in the dioceses uf Asia. The \\ ord
 of 
two such bishops as 
t. Basil ana St. Gregory speak for 
then1selves how episcopa.l authuI'ity had Leen shal.en, 
heca.u
e the fixedness and unity of the episcopal char- 
acter had been lost. If Theodosius JJ1ay be said to have 
savetl the elHpire, when he caUle to the assistance of the 
young G ratian after the ùefeat of Valens, no less Jllay 
he be 
aid to have preserved the Eastern epi:-;c()pat
 
after the havoc wrought by t.be retllorseless tyranny of 
Constantius and 'T alens. Aria
ising belief had di
- 
solved its unity; a worldly spirit had broken its 
strengt }J. It was after witnessing the proceedings of 
the council, aud upon being invit
a to attend anotht'r 
council at the sanle place next year, that Gregory 
uttered those scalòing words UpOJl the councils of his 
titHe in general. :FrOll1 the councils of C
csarca, Tyre, 
and \ntioch, on,vards, councils had Leen a weapoll of 
ilnperial ùespotistu. Too often they ha.d been Sl1l1)- 
lnoned by the en1peror, held in check by an inlperial 
couunissioner, and then enforced hy banis}lInent of 
bishops and fierce persecution inflicted on clergy and 
people. This procedure bad thrown into disorder that 
previous paterna] constitution in which every province 
1 Broglie, ii. 345. 
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had eujuyed its proper rigLts, whi1e the rights ûf all 
were guarded by the l
olnan See upon the traditions 
of 
t.. Peter and St. Paul, and supported by the con- 
currence of the two great sees of the :East, at the head 
of their respective metropoJitans. 
This was the tradition which the council of Sardica 
Lad endeavoured to nlaintain. Against it the Euse- 
bian bishops put forth plainly the pretension that an 
Eastern council should suffer no revision by a \Vestern, 
under which words they included the PrÎ111acy of 
the Pope. They had judged Athanasius, the second 
hi
hop of the Church, at packed councils, the first 
sunul10ned by Constantine at Tyre, the second sum- 
Inoned by COllstantius at Antioch: Athanasius had 
apvealed to Pope Julius, according to the old law of 
the Church, as Julius rerninded them in his letter to 
thenl; had been acquitted by Julius at the head of 
his Roman council. The Eusebians refused to receive 
his acquittal. Another council l]ad been called by 
the two elnperors of the \Vest and East, in conjunction 
with the Pope, at Sardica, in 343. It sanctioned the 
appeal of a bishop, when incrilllinated, to the Pope. 
The Eusebians first refused to sit in the council be- 
cause Atbanasius was there, in virtue of his acquittal 
by the Pope, when he had been condemned and de- 
posed Ly themselves. And when their plea was re- 
jecteù, they retired froill Sardica to Philippopolis, held 
a council of their own, and openly declared that an 
Eastern council ,vas independent of a 'Vestern. What 
they really trusted to was the Eastern jealousy of the 
\Vest and the practical division of the two donlinions 
under distinct sovereigns. ''"'"hat they practically 
substituted for the Ini]d control of the Pope was the 
itnperial power convoking council
, schooling them in 
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their 
es:,ioll, carryin
 out their decrees Ly f
)rce. In 
tlH
 t.->leven \'ears tl u rill" which UOJl
Lantius rcic'uecl 
J 0 0 
over East and \\' est, thi
 pruceeding, which had l,et-'n 
checked },,,P hi::; }n'ot hel' (1()Il
talls f'0 JOll" as he reÌ,rl1P(1 
J /:):-") 
ill tlll
 ,r e....t, \\ as carried out thruugh the \vhoIe elllpirt'. 
The 111:tllY coullcils of his 
olt' reign al't' Lut the aictaÌt.-'b 
of i rll pCI'ial power, ill) prc
secl 11 pOll bishops w 110 risk 
thèi r digllit y, tlH.i r liberty, thei I' lifp it
pl f if they 
l'l.
i
t " NeVel" fronl t he Jay of l\
llt('C()st to the pre
ent 
day has thp èpi:-;copate been rCllucc,1 tu the cpnditiun 
it pl'l

elltell in t II(' last. ypar of COIl
talltill
. The 
Church wa:'\ lh'liYcn
d 1"1"0111 her huudage l,y t lw death 
of a tyrant at thu agp of forty-four, " ho was succeeJed 
Ly 3.n apo
tat
 ell1perOr, and \\as deli\" 'rea a bccond 
tiruc fronl iI gPJIcral per
ecuti()n Ly t hp deat h of tJ}(
 
apo
t ate hi lll
elf, after a reign of scarcely twenty 
IHOllth
, a.t tho age of thirt) -twu. ...\ double fresh 
Huecc=,sioll ell
ul'll Huder the Cat holic el11perOrs J oviau 
and \Tah_
lltillian: th 
 \re:-;t "as allowed to returll tù 
its ol"ivinal COII
t itutipll: tllA Ea
t was F-till further 
re(luce.l Ly \r alens, so a.s to Lear out G regory's worù
" 
[t is ilnportant to oL
ervo the exact in:-;trlunellt 
\\ hich this thoroug-hly "secula.r faction" 1 of the 
I.
tl
ebians used in their attack upon t JUJI Oh uI"ch. 
They never ùCllieù that tho bishop was the unit of 
authority in the Church: that bishoPb alon
 couJd 
Illoet in council with authority to judge of doctrine 
and ùiscipliup" ,rhat they did was to subject bishops 
to Stat
 control in the exercisH of these fUllctions; 
and the absolute fOrIn of civil governnlent at the tilHe 
enabled thenl to do this with great effect. According 
to their policy, the eluperor was to set bishops in 
Inotion. control their ulovelnents, ratify their acts, and 
1 
t l"i
lnS, p" 26-1-. 
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punish all opponents. By this policy they transferred 
the divinely in
titnted Primacy, which they denied, at 
least ill practice, to the temporal sovereign, in COIll- 
pensation for which transference they always had the 
sovereign on their side. .....1 great Frellch writer says: 
" A.rianislu, when we consider it on its political side, 
is but a transforn)ation of the old Itolnan despotislJl, 
which, when it despaired of crushing the Church, 
consents to an alliance with her, with the intention of 
making her it
 servant. I.Jictors attend Oil it: the 
pomp of courts it loves: it enunciates doglna in a 
form of law and an ilnperial edict, with the gesture 
anJ. the tone of a ROlnan prætor. .Arius is Porphyry 
IJecome a priest to get entrance into the sanctuary. 
Constantius is Diocletian, willing to be baptized that 
he Inay reluain 
overeigll l'ontifC' 1 
These 111en, BuseLius and Eudoxius, who both 1e- 
canle wrongfully, by court favour, bishops of Constanti- 
nople, they and their fellows show themselves in their 
acts eunuchs of an Oriental despot rather than either 
bishops of the Church of Christ, or counsellors of Chris- 
tian kings. vVhen we come to consider their place in 
the long roll of history, we find them forerunners of 
l\Iaholnet in doctrine, and of Photius in governll1ent. 
But the accession of Theodosius, followed by the 
law of 380, together with the creed of the council 
consisting of the bishops fronl his own pa.rt of the 
elnpire, which he sumn10ned to nleet at Constanti- 
nople in 38 I, may be considered to mark the end of 
the Ärian persecution so far as it was carried on 
within the empire by imperial support. The good 
effected by the council was to add the sanction of the 
Eastern bishops to the eUlperor's law reaffirming the 
1 Broglie, iv. 5 00 . 
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Nicene Creed, a sanctioll of the Illore iUlportauce 
because it ,vas precisely th
 ùissension
 uf I

astern 
bishops which, in tht> prect'ding fifty y
ar
, had per- 
pptually betrayed that Cree.l. ...\riani:Sln wa
 an 
Eastern Inalally. They further censurt>d thH .l\lacp- 
donian heresy, an otf:,(\t of the Arian, and they added 
to the Nicene Cl'eeù the aHinnation of that doctrine 
cOl1ct>rning tilt' IIoly (
ho:st which the party of 'la
e- 
tlullians had ilnpugncJ. I n their second canon they 
reaHirtneJ t hat arrang
tllellt uf thp I
asterll aioce
eB 
lindeI' tho great 
r luctropolitans, which the Xicelle 
canon haa l110re briel1y cuntained, and which thA 
.A.rian violences in the East hall set at nauf!'ht. For 
the derangelnent of urder a
 \vell a
 the dernngelnent 
of belief wa
 Eastern, 
llHI sprung frotn the salHe 
party. The privileges of t11(' 1

yptiall patriarchat
 
had been utterly violatetl at the council of Tyre, aud 
at following councils of .A ntioch; antI now, in 38 I, 
Egypt WåS cndeavouring to impose 
[axilllns as bi
hop 
OIl COll
tallt illople. The second canon, therefore, was 
a restoration of tht' origi nal ortler. Of the third callon 
we 
hall speak hereafter. llere it is suHicient to say 
that this council ,va
 not acknowledged ns 
curnenical 
at the titHe, or long after. .For the sake of it3 creeù 
alone it was so acknowledged in the sixth century, by 
POpA Vigilin
, alHl then hy Pelagius and Gregory I., 
but only as to its creed. St. Leo expressly bays 1 hat 
its canons had not even been sent to the. R 'J1l1
U1 See; 
and t;t. Gregory I. declares that "the }{onlan church 
hitherto neither has nor receives the canons or th
 
acts of that council, but has receiveù it so far as its 
definition against, 
Iacec..lonil1
." 1 


1 llefele, ii. 30; Leo I., :Ep. cvi. ail Anat olium; (
rc
. I., }
p. vii. 
34. 
ee also Photius, i. 35. 
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A. very important point in the history of the tifty- 
six years (325-38 I) now claims our attention. This 
is the development of the Pope's dignity, firstly, in 
Rome; secondly, in the 'Vest; thirdly, in the whole 
Church; and further, the maintenance of his inde- 
pendence, which followed from the many bearings of 
the act of Constantine in founding a Nova Roma on 
the Bosphorus. 
I. Constantine had quitted Rome 1 in Septetnber, 
326: he never returned. The next imperial visit to 
the old capital was that of his son Constantius, when 
he was sole emperor, in 357. The third was that of 
Theodosins, after his victory over l\Iaximus, in 389; 
and a fourth of the same emperor is believed to have 
taken place between 394, and his death at }'filan in 
January, 395. In all this time, when the most iUl- 
portant changes in the political structure, and fre- 
quent successions in the rulers of the empire, were 
occurring, Rome had ceased to be the seat of rule. 
The \Vestern enlperors, when they were not in Illotion, 
held their court at l\lilan, or in Lyons, or in Treves, 
w hence they watched over the movements of the 
northern tribes. The great city which Augustus 
boasted to have found of brick and to have left of 
marble, had been made by his successors the glory of 
the earth for its theatres, palaces, its innumerable 
nlultitulle of statues, the finest works of Grecian art. 
Had they not poured into it with lavish hand the 
riches of the subject ,vorld during three centuries? 
'Vhen the unworthy son of Constantine went to Rome 
at the beginning of. its twelfth century, he was 
accompanied by the Persian prince, Hormisdas. They 
visited the temples of the Capitol, whose golden roofs 
1 See Broglie, ii. 10 5. 
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and arJuy of statues shining in n1Ït1-air were In all 
tlu'ir' splendol1r. Thl}Y ,"isiteil the Laths, ,vhich be- 

towe' I on t he poorest citizf'ns all the In ,-urip
 ,,,,hie}] 
wea.lth :uH1 civilisation could (lraw together. They 
visitpII the theatres aud lunrket-placeR, arid touk np 
tlwir aLod
 ill t.he palace of 
o Inany Ca>s:Ll's, looking 
do\\- n Oil the FOflIlU, the shrinf' of HOIBan liherty in 
thé tillHA of the iOIl111Io11wealth, the cClltre of illlPt>rial 
g"1':-In(lplll' in the empire which had succeeded it. 
(tollstantill
 was forced to confess that all hi
 fa.ther's 
r>fforts to ('rpate n I'ival city haù fa.ilptl to reach the 
original. But one scenA esp
ci(11ly-th
 FonÙn of 
Trajan-is 
aia to havp O\ren.'Ollle hilH. lIe adll1Ìreil 
the hor:5e on which the stntue of the t'mperor "as 
pIal' d, ;\0<1 turlli JIg toll or III isdas, he Hai,l: "That is 
a fino pit.}ce of sculpture; that at len.st I can have 
copied,3olHl I will." "Ta.k
 care, 
ir," 
aicl 1T0rl1li
da
; 
" l)eforè\ hringing the hor:-)e, you Blust Luilù the 8taLIe 
for hi}}]." lAnd whE-n the prince waH a
kt:'d wha.t he 
thought of !{otllO, Ill} replied: cc 
ry only consolation 
i
, that here also IHen die." 
But the city, whi.ch ha,1 not ceasctl to Le decorateù 
hy every Clnppror down to Constantinf', had long 
h...fort:' hint ct'aserl to l)e thp constant rf'sic.lencp of t h..., 
elUperorR. 
illce the titHe of Septirnius Severus their 
absencps hatl been fre(luent find long; hut their 
tel)} porar)" courts at .Antioch, Nicornedia, Sardica, 

irllliunl, .:\1 ilan, ArIes, rreve
, had not touched the 
snprenl:1cy of tho 01,1 capital. l\thanasius has re- 
eOI"tled of this very Constantins, that in his treatlnellt 
of th
 Lisbop of l
onle, he had not renlenl berec.1 that 
HOlue was the heaù of !{onlanùom (l{olnani3o). But 
In the fifty years sl1ccee(ling the foundation of Con- 


1 nro
1ie, iii. 377. from Ammianus, xvi. 
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stantinople l{ome had begun to learn the bitter lesson 
that its political supremacy was usurped by a rival. 
That senatp to which prostrate provinces had looked 
so long, first as the living temple of Roman liberty 
and diguity, then as the bestower of enlpire or the 
ratifier of it \vhen bestowed, was hpcolning a nlere 
municipal institution. Her nobles were Rtill thp 
richest of the earth. Their estates, scattereil over all 
the countries ,vhich Lorder the l\Iediterranean, could 
support legions of slave
. Their Inagnificent palaces 
in Ronle, however, rich in every luxury, no longer 
witnessed the occupation of their masters with the 
political thoughts and iliscussions which issue in rule. 
It seems agreed that at the titne Constantine left 
Ronle a large Iuajcrity of t.he senate and the richer 
classE's were still heathen. The old ROlnan spirit., as 
Inanifested in Trajan and J)ecius, which bound up the 
greatness of the elllpire with the worship of its gods, 
had it.s stronghold there. Constantine is supposed to 
have found in the old capital stronger resistance than 
anywhere elsp to his intention of establi
hing the 
Christian religion in an alliance with the empire. 
One of the Inany Illotives which he had in founding a 
new capital is said to have been that he might Blake 
the seat of empire a Christian city froln its very 
birth. His 111unificent endowlnents of the Roman 
bishop, his construction of a patriarchal church, find 
of the sanctuaries of her t\VO patron Apostles, had not 

von the heart of the heathen cit.y, nor converted its 
nobles; and so he went and left her bishop in posses- 
sion of a royal palace in the Lest quarter of Rome, 
and ,vithdrew that presence which alone could over- 
shadow the successor of St. Peter in his Lateran 
hOloe. 


lIBRARY 51. MARY'S COLLEGE 
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Froln that tirne forth, ,va l\re told,l the widowed 
enlpreSH of the world began, slighUy at first, but with 
an ever-increasing inlpulse through the century, to 
feel that there wa:-l a greater donlain even than the 
ten} poral ell] pire of which she was the basis nnd the 
centr
. Constantine's cunversion ha.<l 1l1ado the ell1- 
pire not illlleell Christian, ùut an ally of the Christian 
Church, and th
 Clull'ch, instead uf a proRcril,ed rel)el, 
h:ul hecolllc a support. ne
ic..le multitudes who ùecalne 
lloruinally Christian froln terllporal Illotives, 111ultitndPR 
were abo drawn to e
alnillP t.he title-deeds of the 
Christiau Church, with the result that SOHle w'ere 
enrolled among her nlenlbers, while those who con- 
tinuec..l heathen regarùed the Church with very 
different 
yes froln the persecutors of a funller gene- 
r'ation. Between Constantine and TheodosiuR, the 
heathen luajority in the senate and higher classes had 
been larp-ely reduced. Aud in a.ll this tilne the 
greatest re
iùent in }{ollle, the perp..tual òispenser uf 
la,rge funds in l,cneficent acts of killdnp
s to th(
 
suffering, ,vas the successor of the Fisherlllall, placed 
by thl' clnperor hirllself in th
 Lateran Palaec. .1\11 
through this century t11e Christian tid
 was rising, 
the hea.then ti(le was falliup-, .1\gain, the le:.rislation 
of Constalltine, of his sons, a.na their successors - the 
exa.ltation of bi
hops to be lnagistrates of the highest 
dignity, 
o that their trihunals had legal j uri
tliction, 
beside the highest telnporal courts, even in secular 
l11atters-Jrew t he attention not only of Christians, 
but of heathen
 also, to the Christian hierarchy, rrhus, 
Alun1Íanus 
Iarcellinus, officer 8n<.1 friend and praiser 
of J 111ian a.s he "as, kn
'v in part at least the internal 
discipline of the Christian hierarchy. II e speak!': with 
1 Gregorovius, in his first volume, dra\\ s this out. 
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j udgnlellt and luoderation of Christian things and 
persons, and in no aJubiguous terms of the exclusive 
authority of the HOlllan bishop, which Constantius, at 
the height of his prec10111inance, was anxions to secure 
on his side. 
fany, like this historian, who had not 
courage to break with heathenisrn, and take on then1 
the yoke of Christian IHorals, canle to see, even fronl 
outsiJe, the grandeur of the Christian structure, and 
could even discern the immovable basis on which it 
rested. And in this they were helped by the ilnperial 
absence fronl }{omc. At l\lilau, at Antioch, at Con- 
stantinople, the army of courtiers, the host of officers, 
the llllIltitllJe of civil servants, could invest even thp 
petty figures of Constantil1s or Valens with Illajesty. 
At l{orne, the Inajesty of a higher order }Iad oppor- 
tunity to gl'OW upon all thoughtful n1Ïnds. The house 
of ..LEneas, continually changing its transitory occu- 
pants, seelned. to ced
 fronl the unmoved rock of the 

apitol, ouly to show the Roman Father exel'cisillg 
sway over Jüinds, ana transforming the empire of force 
into that of charit.y. 
A special historian 1 of Ronle notes that frolH the 
time of Constantine a double process was going on 
Life and death, bound together and struggling with 
each other in the san1e franle, produced a sort of 
douLle uature \vhich has no\"here else been seeu. 
The ancient city was Jecaying, and in and upon its 
decay a most vigorous life ,vas making itself -Jelt. 
From t.he very first, he remarks, the Church had 
taken pO:3se;3sion of the city of Itonlullls for her own. 
Popp Clement, under the suspicious eyes of Domitian, 
had divided the fourteen regions al110ng his seven 
notaries, charged to write the acts of the martyrs. 
1 Gregorovius, i. 76, 10 
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Pope Evaristl1s gave prpshyteral tit les to the several 
districts of the city, \vhile seven deacuns Rpecially 
attended. on the hishop. fhig Rponta.neouH and eu- 
tirely spiritual forrnation was cOlnplete by the time of 
Const.antine; and wheu he deterrnined to rob ROlne 
of her tenlporal crown, the spiritual crown, sparkling- 
with tbtl nWlrtyrdorl1s and enricheJ with the labours of 
ten generations, was ready to descend upon her bro\v. 
llomuluR and Hernus were sncceeded by Peter and 
Paul: the hrother:-; of whorH one killeù the other for 
te1l1poral power by the brothcrR whose nalnes stand 
together in undying union at the hea<1 of the Ohurch's 
sovereig-n acts through all tirne. But the fourth 
century was th
 appointed tirtle when what haJ been 
preparing for three hundrecl years callle visibly to 
light. And it i
 helped on by all nncon
cions agent. 
Constantine, lllcaning to found. a ne\\' empire, instinct 
with Christian life ilnd unity, witlulrew frorn llorne, 
and gave it a new capital. And then, just in propor- 
tion as old Itoille decayed, new }{ollle rose out of it, 
a second birth, thp ,atne historian rernarks, unknown 
to any other city in the world- a gig-antic Inarvellous 
transfonnation. 'fhe .A.rinn contIict of fifty years, 
which Legan precisely with this desertion of the old 
capital, 'Yn
 linked \vith it, and inspired by it through- 
out. And these fifty years Inark the fir:-it stage of 
tbis new birth. _\..8 tbe Church etnerged from heathen 
persecution, her l'ritnacy emergetl frotn that latency 
which coyers the ,,-hole daily life of Christians in the 
first period; for the secret teachings of the catacon1bs 
have left few outward traces, 1 and the first p-reat age 
of Chri
tian "
riters, preachers, and theologians begins 
at the SatHe tilne. The eady ages have no l\.thallHSil1s, 
] 13roglie, iii. I 16. 
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Cyril; but the early ages, by doing and by s rirÆ N
 _ C 
 
prepared the advent of these n1en in the tinle I 
Providencp. So the acts of the Popes preceding 
Constantine's peace are, in general, lost to us, and 
great, says Cardinal N ewrnan, is that loss; but they 
laid a solid foundation for the structure which Con- 
stantine found, and which, as the heathen city de- 
cayed, fro III the fourth century onwards, rose out of 
its very ruins into a spiritual empire. And once 
more I must quote the sanle historian, who says, 
" That the Roman church was already an organisation 
which nothing could shake, when the ancient kingdom 
fell, is one of the greatest facts of history in general: 1 
for the collective life of Europe was founded anew 
upon this firm foundation-stone of the Church." 
2. 'Vhen Constantine, seduced by the fawning 
homage of a courtier bishop in the last ten years of 
his life, raised the ...\rians from the ignominy in which 
the Nicene Council had left theIn, what did they 
accomplish in tbat Eastern realm which Constantine 
by his new creation hoped to consolidate and unite? 
They made, as we have seen, the three great cities of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople scenes of 
cruelty, lawlessness, and dissension for fifty years; 
anù the sallle was the case in almost all the cities 
of the East in proportion to their importance. Even 
where they least succeeded, as at Alexandria, they 
banished Atbanasius five tinles, aù.d placed four in- 
truders in his see: Pistus, Gregory, George, and 
after his death Lucius. fl'hey degraded Antioch frolll 
the deposition of Eustathius for a period of nearly 
ninet.y years, so that it could off'er no resistance to 


I Gregorovius, i. 13. 
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the loss of its rank in th
 hierarcl)y. .And Constan- 
tinople was yet nlorc entirely in their hands, so that 
\vhen St. Gregory in 379 accepted th
 earnest invita- 
tion lllade to hinl to go there, it required every effort 
of the 1110st eloq upnt preacher and tht"' Inost fin i
llt.a 
theologian of the Church to collect a few Catholics in 
a private hou
e, which wn':) truly, a
 he eallt't1 it, a 
lteHl1rl'
etion. l)l1ring all this tiltle the ,A.rian per- 
secution, having the iluperia.l pow
r of Con
tant.ill
 
:1.1)(1 ,r aleIl
 at its e0J111l1antl, intlictt-,tl erlleltieR \\ hich 
were cel.tainlv unsurpasseù, if they were e(Lual1eù. 
Ly any under the heathen 
llipero..!'. T\->rhaps there 
is no oue reco..tleù aet 011 the pa.rt of a hea.then equal 
in atrocity to the hurning' aliVt lo of eighty Pl'elesia.
tips, 
Catholic (leputies frolH (.ollstantinople to ,r alens, 
whose sale crilne was askil1
 hin1 to allow the t'leetioll 
4 þf a Uath"lic Sllccessor to Eudoxius. The prefect 
who so carried out his Jnaster's order was that SaIlIP 
::\rollè
t us who t.h reatened Ht. lJasil that 11(' would tear 
out his liver, and receive,l for reply, tha.t if he Jia so, 
it w0l1ll1 be a. grea.t sl'l"viee, f-iinct:"' it h:lll 1l1adè hilll 
suffer all his life. Not only were the great sees ill 
the p()s
ession of thH 
\riaIls, Lut no largo Inajority of 
Ea
tel"ll bishops were infect.d with sonle shade or 
ut her uf l\rian 1llisbelief. TUt"ir 
n Llnission in councils 
to the dietatioll of the elH perors, joinrù to theil. in- 
cessant wrangling with each other, a
 LlescriLetl Ly 
Ht. (; regory ana St. Basil, \\yere such :LH to dpstr.oy fOI' 
the tÏ1n
 all respect for the epi:-;copal character in 
the East. 
I Jet us turn to the \Vest, anù note the succession to 
St. Peter's See during the 
arlle time. 

t. Sylvestfw sat up to the death of Con
tantinp, 
holding the see for n10re than twenty years, undis- 
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turbed, and honoured by alL l\larcus RucceeJed 1Iil11 
for a few months in 337, and then Julius sat for 
fifteen years, the defender of Athanasius, who met the 
innovations and insolence of the 
nsebians with the 
n1Ïld dignity of oue conscious that Lis feet \vere 
planted on a rock. lIe n10veò the two emperors 
to agree to the convocation of a general council at 
Sardica; and in union with IIosius, his legate there 
strove to maintain the old constitution of the Church 
At his death in 352 his place was taken by Liberius, 
whose resistance to all the threats of Constantius, 
and acceptance of voluntary exile, would place hÏIl1 in 
the sanle rank with Athanasius, but that a charge of 
having yielded, after two years' endurance, to some 
unworthy concession, and of having returned to Rome 
in consequence of it, lies against his memory. 'Vhat 
is certain is, that from the time of his return to l{,oIue 
he 1l1aintained the Nicene faith, from which he had 
never swerved in conviction, and that St. Anl brose and 
St. Basil speak of hil11 in terms of veneration. He 
died in 366, and was followed Ly Ðanlasus, who sat 
till 384, and during the whole time vigorously nutin- 
tained the faith. Thus, through the period of the 
fifty years during which the Arian stornl was raging, 
the Ron1an See ,vas the bulwark of orthodoxy, and 
the \Vest in general stood firm under its guidancp. 
It was sufficient for Theodosius, in his great law of 
3 80 , to refer his people as a standard to the faith of 
Damasns at Rome and of Peter at Alexandria. ..After 
the expulsion of Lucius, Peter succeeded that great 
confessor, who had looked to ROllle for support at the 
beginning of the troubles, and had found it in Julius, 
Liberins, and Damasus. 
Taking the date of 380 as the point at which the 
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ilnperial p()\\er returued fruln the abel'l'at.ioll of Con- 
stantine to the position which he hiIllself occupied at 
the Nicene Council, it 111Ul:'t IJP oùselTetl that the 
conduct of the l'opes ùuring- that tiule had vastly 
increabetl the reverence felt for St. Peter's 
ee. Their 
t;tpadfa
t and lIllS" ervillg faith fo-hOn8 forth in the 
strongest contrast wit.h the incessant fluctuations of 
t he I
astern Lishop
. That 011e Eastern l)i
hop whose 
light strealne\l to thf\! whole world frorn the Pharos of 
.L \ le'\aIHlr.ia, an U II failing heacon, llever for H InOlnent 
diulIneJ, wa
 the friend of Julius, l...iuerius, and 
lJall1rlSUS frollt his cOll
ecration in 328 to his death in 
373. In the schislll of Antioch he was with Houle 
thron
hout. I [a Inet the tir.st att
lck of t lit.>. Aria}} 
innovatorB Ly takiug refuge with l)ope Julius: his 
SUCl'e

or, l)eter, wa::; juilletl \\ ith ] huu:,sus a8 the 
exponent of Ol:t hodoxy in the hl\Y of 380, the death- 
bluw of of1ìcial and illlperial Arianism. In the whole 
conflict., which was an experience unlike anything felt 
in the great heathen conflict of three hundred years, 
and Blade a trial of t he episcopate- such as it hall Hot 
yet gone through, the First and the Seconù Sèes stood 
togct her: St. Peter protected St. 'I ark J 
t. 
lark 
stoo(l at 
t. Peter's throne. But the words of 
t. 
G r'egory Ka Jian/æne n1ust have expres:-;cd the thought 
of JllallY hearts; and it Illust have LeCOIlJe apparent 
that wherever the strength of the Church laYJ it was 
not in episcopul councils snrnll10netl Ly elnperors and 
dictated to by counts and prefects, or addresse(l by 
conrt- bishops while the erll peror listelle<.1 behind a 
curtain. 
3. The Arian heresy in its revival, cau
ed by 
Constantine's recall of EuseLius and Arius from 
Lanisll1uent, and the founding uf Cunstantinople, were 
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conten1 poraneous. The heresy itself and the policy 
which founded Constantinople appear throughout the 
conflict to have a close connection with each other. 
The subtle Hattery of El1sebius caressed a special 
weakness of the great Constantine, the form which 
his self-confidence took in his later years. This was 
a notion that he was as successful in theology as in 
ar1118. Eusebius of Cæsarea joined his great friend 
and fellow-worker, and, it must be added, fellow- 
believer, of NicoInedia in persuading the en1peror that 
the Synod of Tyre, with its sequel of Jerusalem, was 
a repetition of the Nicene Council, and that in both 
the emperor was the saviour of the Church's doctrine. 
That po,ver which Constantine then assumed was the 
n1ainstay of the faction throughout. Its leaders 
fostered. Oriental despotisll1, and relied upon it, used 
it without remorse: banished, tortured, massacred by 
Ineans of it.. They were, moreover, for ever playing 
upon the Eastern jealousy of the 'Vest, which the 
founding of an Eastern capita], the seat of adminis- 
trative power, had not" indeed, created, but to which 
it had given a Inost favourable opportunity of exhibition. 
The l11Ïnd of the East had perpetually chafed under 
the predominance of the "r estern animal fibre, which 
seemed to the Greeks of .Lllexallder's empire and the 
kingdoms into which it was parted like the servitude 
of soul to body. It welcomed the turning back of the 
l{oman eagle's flight froIH "\"\r est to East. l\Ioreover, 
the overwhelming advantages of 
ite of the new 
capital gave the Eastern portion of the enlpire a unity 
which it had never before possessed. It gravitated 
n10re and more to Constantinople. The Arian leaders 
used these secular feelings to the utmost. They 
worked for an empire whose head was Constantinople. 
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They applied their political pri nciples to the Chu rch 
of Christ. They chose not tho Xicene lliernrchy with 
the Roman Peter at its IH.
ad, which allowe<l an<l 
enjoyed a large autonoluy, Lut an Eastern ùespot 
Inùving hi
 uhetlient hishop
. ...\ nd thpy wcrc nearpst 
to success when such a de
pot, inheriting the abso- 
lute spirit of a great fat hpr wit hOllt n particle of his 
vcnins, entere<1 l\olnp ill triulllph with the scnate 
walking Lefore his chariot. The long files of his har- 
barian gUfu,as lined the pat h, Im1l1ltJrs float ed nho\ (
 
Lilu, whilHt ho hilnself, without changing a fea.ture 
or ans\veril1g a. 
alntA, a
 the Turkish sultall procepJs 
to the UJosq ne, took no notice of the hOluage paid to 
so snblinJe a I))aj

ty. \rhpn ho pas:o,pd a tri1l1nphal 
arch he Lent his ùinJÎnutive boùy, as if the loft.y 
portal coulll not otherwise rec(1Ï\rp hi,l1. .And to com- 
plete t.h
 picture of the l\riall triulnph on that (lay, fhe 
Pope wac:; ahsent froln his city, Lallishcd to a Thracia.u 
prison null the cn
to(ly of a lllisbclil>ving l)i
hop hy the 
nlonarch who had saill to his bishops ass
lnbled at 
:\filan: "\rhat is t.his? Y un talk t.o 111
 of Canon
 ? 
l\[y will is rour canon. 
o lUY Syrian bishops tell 
flIP. Eit,her obey file, or go into banish lllcnt." 
11 is Syrian hi::;hops would be those whom COIlf'tau- 
tius had found so obsequious at ...\ntioch in contlelnnin!! 
l\.thana:"\iuR and cOllfirllling- the conrt-llJinion l.rpgory, 
sent fronl Constantinople in his place. 

o eOllst anti us in h'rpreted ...\ rianislll; so t lae \ riff n8 
chos 
 their head; and tht'ir art cOll
i
teù in per
uaJing 
the bi:shops who followed their lead that they wpre 
protpcting episcopal independence in the East frolll 
infringement by the Primate of the '\Yest, n)uch as 
bervility to tho king in FI'ance hore the nanH.\ of the 
Gal1ican liberties. 
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The short reign of an enlperor who had returned to 
heathenism interrupted Arian predolllinance. At his 
death the Church recovered her freedom in the \Vest. 
Liherius and DaIllasus set thelllsel yes to repair the 
ruin wrought.. But in Valens the Arians of the East 
found another Constantius. Valens, when given by 
his brother \T alentinian the Eastern empire, hall been 
ol'thodox; Lut such knowledge of the Christian faith 
as he possessed he had learnt in his instruction for 
baptislll undm' Eudoxius, the bishop of Constantinople, 
from whom the evil spirit went fort.h, which at once 
infused ..Arian doctrine and flattered despotism. Valens 
played Arian and despot with a vigour equal to his 
predecessor, but only in the Eastern half of the empire. 
And Eudoxius repeated nlost faithfully the work of 
Eusebius of Nicolnedia. \Vith the death of Valens 
the Arian heresy lost its head. 'Vith the accession 
of Theodosius, a 'Vestern spirit upon an Eastern 
throne, it received a ruler who was not seduced into 
its ranks hy the spirit of despotism, but who did not 
rescue the enlpire from all its consequences. 
4. Theodosius had indeed the greatest difficulty in 
restoring order, subduing party spirit, reconciling per- 
sonal enInities and rivalries anlong his Eastern bishops. 
1.'hp very 
Tear of the council, 38 I, the first after his 
accession, gives a striking proof of the difference in 
spirit between the bishops of the East and Vv pst.. 
Thirty-two bishops 111et at Aquileia in Septenl LeI' 
38 I, two Inonths after that c0l1I 1 cil had finished its 
ditiicult task. Its bishops, under tbe guidance of 
St.. .A.lnbrose, caIne to unaninlous resolutions. Among 
h is letters, we have one written in the council's nanle 
to the three enlperors. Their interposition is re- 
quested to put down the troll bles which U rsinus was 
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endeavouring still tv 5tir up at l
oIae againðt Damasus 
-a, luatter which, if disregardeLl, n1Îght, they f'ay, 
"di
tnrb the body of the CluB'ch throughout the 
whole world, nnel thro\\ everythiug into confu
iou." 
...\ccorJiugly they entreat the elJ1perOrs not to sutler 
"tht3 H,(HIUtll Ch lIreh, the heatl of thA \\ hole ROlnall 
\\ ol'ltJ, and that sacro
allct faith of the .Apostles, to 
be disturbed, which is thp sonrce whellee thA la"8 
w hieh l'Pg'ulate our \ eneraLle COIUlllUllioll go forth." 
The \V t:)tern Church, they testify, haa ,!!athered itself 
up unller this authorjty: "through all its reglOlJS, 
an(1 even th
 Inost retirerl country places, even to 
tht' oeeall itself, all were joined together III one 
spotless faith." 1 
'Vhile the 'Ye
terl1 bishops were thus expl'e
S1l1g 
the vast iUlportance of the l{,olnan 
ee in their eyes, 
tho::;ß vf thp 
:1stern bishop.., who Illet at Constanti- 
nople bad pa
::)eù a canon which "as an inDovation 
upon the ,,'hole ortlt:'r of the Church up to that tilue, 
carrying with it the gravest COllbequellces. ..,A.fter the 
canon renewing th
 Nicene canon upon the relative 
rights of the Eastern Inetropolitans, they haa added, 
"Let the Lishop of Constantinople holù precedence 
ne).,t after th
 bishop of ROllte, Leeau
p that city is 
New liolne." 
This canon gave prec
J
nce, hut 110 jurisdiction; 
still at one stroke it deposeù the hishop of .AJexandria 
frorn the second rank and the bishop of Antioch frolH 
the thirtl rank in the Uhnreh, which they had held 
frolll apostolic tilnes in virtue of their descent fronl 
the chief 
-\postle. ::\foreover, it gave this rank to the 
new bishop precisely upon a secular ground, Lecause 
he was bishop of [\ city "hich, in the order of the 


1 .\mbros(', 'Ep. xi. 2, 4; :xii. 3. 
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empire, had been pla.ced next to the old capita1. it 
insinuated what it did not express, that the rank of 
the RonJan bishop arose frolll his being bishup of the 
capital. Thus it attacbed the Christian hierarchy to 
the political sovereignty, whereas it had fornled itself 
by a principle of innate growth during three centuries 
in which it had waged a struggle of luartyrdorn 
and confessorship with that very sovereignty. The 
descent of spiritual power from the chief Apostle, 
which, by the original arrangeInent of the Apostolic 
College, had been carried out through the whole 
hierarchy, indicated the origin of that power as a 
delegation from Christ HÍlnseJf. The giving to the 
bishop of a new city the second rank in the whole 
Church because the city had been raised from one of 
no importance to be a capital, indicated a secular 
origin of hierarchical po,,"er. In the hierarchy, as 
seen at the Nicene Council, there was no rivalry, 
because all stood upon one ground;. but by this 
canon rivalry was created at once between the bishops 
of Old Rome and New RonJe, because they stood 
upon different grounds - the one being apostolic 
descent, the other secular rank. 
In contrast therefore with the original and con- 
tinuous authority of St. Peter's See at RODle, as the 
source whence the laws of the Christian communion 
went forth to all, an element entirely unknown to the 
hierarchy at the Nicene Council was now brought into 
it -an element pregnant with miachief. 
The act of Constantine in founding a new perma- 
nent capital in the East involved a distinct govern- 
ment for that portion of the empire. This began 
even at Constantine's death, when the whole East 
fell to the lot of Constantius. Jealous as he was 
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uf hi
 power being shared, he haa scnreely bt'eolne 
sole l
mp
..or by the tlpath of hi
 brothers in 350, 
when he nalneel to be Ca

ar, fil'st his cousin Gallus, 
and, after the E:':\.ecutioll of <: alhH
, t hell laiH couf'ill 
"J uliano \\ hen, a few years later, ,r alentinian was 
elected clnperor, he was uLligetl at onCl' to con
PJlt 
to the divi:sion of the cll1pire, and frolH 364 onwards 
the two parts fOrlllea separalp adlninistrntion
, and 
had each a f'piY'it of itH own. l
nt upon this cun- 
dition of secular alfairs caIne the _\rian division, which 
nfTt'cted e(puLlly polity aua doctrine. 1 
y their bllC- 
ce
sive hold upon the irnperial Inillù in Con')tantint-', 
Constanti U
, and 'alens, t hp ....\ rian
 had let loo
f' the 
utlllost force of heresy au(l schisrll upon Alexandria, 
Antioch, Congtant.inoplp, Ephp
us, and thl' otllcr rhi
f 
cities of t he E'l
t; so that upon the accession of 
Theodosius t h
 Eastern cpiscopalt' was in a state of 
uttÜl' di
locfition. ..All the powel. antI popu larit) of 
Theodosius were exertea in vain to heal tilt" schism 
at ..Antioch, after Flavian had heon clt:'cted hi
h()p at 
the Council of 38 I, in violation of the cOTnpnct 
THa.de f'hortly before beÌ\\een l\[eletius nnd Panlillu
. 
Anù when, in 383, Theodosius hall for the third tilne 
illvitt'll the bishops of tho East to Ineet at Constanti- 
nople, their llissensions rose to such a pitch that the 
elnperor orùpred each party to lay their confes
ion uf 
f:áth in writing before hiln. \\ h
n the ablest of each 
side hat! prepared tbese docunlents, the bishops were 
slllllllloned on a cf'l'tain day to the ilnperial palace. They 
were N ectarius and .Azelius, as the chief of the orthodox; 
lJernophilns, who had been under the 
\.rians bishop uf 
Constantinople, as their representative; Elensius of 
C,yzicus, for the :\[acedonian!=\; I
uno'nin
, for the 
Auolnæans. The elnperor received thelll kindly, took 
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their confessions of belief, retired with these to an 
apartn1ent, besought there enlightenment of God, read 
through all the documents delivered to him, re- 
jected and tore up all except the orthodox, inas111uch 
as they illtroduceù division into the Lloly Trinity. 
He then by decree suppressed the assen1blies of the 
various sects, forbidding theIl1 to hold their ,vorship 
or disselninate their doctrine, or ordain clergy, and 
threatened then1 with severe civil punishn1ents. But 
upon the AntiochenA schisln not even tbe orthodox 
bishops could come to agreelllent, as tbe bishops of 
Egypt, Arabia, ana Cyprus recognised Panlinus for 
the lawful bishop, and delnanded the expulsion of 
Flavian, while those of Palestine, Phænicia, and Syria 
were in favour of Flaviall. 1 
Thus the Arian rnisrule and violence, acting npon 
the practical division of the enlpire into two parts, 
and combining the Eastern jealousy of the 'Vest ,vith 
unlin1Ïtea concession to an East
rn elnperor's despotic 
rule, had broken in the East that constitution which 
had subsisted froIH apostolic tiInes. This third canon 
passec1 at Constalltinople was a sign of what they had 
wrought. It intiInateù the political need of n1aking 
the Lishop of the new capital the centre also of thp 

astel'n episcopate. Up to that tiIue, though the see 
of Constantinople baei been sought by the two Arian 
leaders, Ellsebills an(l Eucloxius, the one passing to it 
frolH NicOInetlia in 338, the other froln Antioch in 
367, it had legally only the position of a suffragan 
under the metropolitan of Heraclea. Now after forty- 
four years, during which .Arianisln had so triulnphed 
at Constantinople that St. Gregory, at his first coming, 
could hardly collect a congregation there) its bishop 
1 Hefele, ii. 39-4 0 . 
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was raisell, 
o far as his Eastern colleagues at that 
council conla raise hil)}, to the secoIHl ra.nk in the 
whole Church. 
The e
altation of Constantinople's bishop which 
thus hegan wa
 favoured hy every Byzantine sovereign, 
good or 1Jn,(1; for instance, Ly Theodosins now, nna h
 

larcian at a further point seventy years later. It 
\Va
 clearly a political rea
on of constant forct' w hieh 
leù thClll to thi
o rhou
h \.le
alldria anù Antioch 
were chief cities of their elnpire, the emperors had little 
control ovcr bishops who"e greatnef:s consisted in their 
}.rat1ship from the beginning of '"'1hristianity over great 
nnlHben; of bishop
) rangea in hieralochical onler, \\"hich 
was not deriv'ell fronl the 
tate. Xow the bishop of 
the ne\v royal city haa no apostolic desccnt, ana nothing 
whatever to raise hin1 frOin the condition of a suffragan 
t'xcept thp tetnporal rank of his see. ?\foreover, he 
was ln
Inber of the imperial court, and for ever over- 
sha(lowell hy the ilnperial power: what was given to 
hÍlll was exercised under the in
pection anù control of 
t hf
 elnpl>rur. ] [0 nlay be 

LÏd to have been in his 
single person a living iluage of the relation between 
(ihurch and 
tate which Arianism had tried to intro- 
duce, 8 relation which tuay also be said to have heen 
the very life of ...\ rianisin in its political aspect. ] 
ut 
this, which is plain enough in thp retrosp
ct, was 
probably not at all divined by Theoùosius, \vhose work 
in Inaintaining the tottering elnpire wa
 one almuHt 
surpa
sing Illllnan rower, while the work of restoring 
order to an episcopatE' which imperial despoti::,m had 
well-nigh ruined required every help. 
The succf'eding bishops of .J.\lexandria, TiIllotheus, 
Theophillls, Cyril, ana Dioscorns, resented to the ubno
t 
t his <1
gradation of their see, and sho\ved it not a little 
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in the share which they took in the deposition of St. 
Chrysostom and St. Flavian, who suffered for the faith, 
as well as in tbat of N estorius, ,vho sutferpd for 
heresy. It was otherwise with the third see, for 
schism had reduced Antioch to inlpotence; so that it 
could not a.ctively resist a loss of rank which it must 
have deeply felt. And the West never accepted the 
canon. It was silently acted upon by thosp who ruled 
and by those who sat at Constantinople, with results 
which will bp seen later. 
Fron1 this tÏ1ne, the Arian conflicts being over, and 
the en1peror becolne the protector of the orthodox 
faith, and the separation of East and 'Vest in all 
matters of administration being an accomplished fact, 
the bishop of Constantinople was able to make use 
of the natural advantages which belonged to his 
residence at the seat of power. These were to be a 
mediator 1 between the court and the bishops, between 
}:ast and 'Vest, to draw to his own cognisance ecclesi- 
astical matters which were brought before the e111- 
peror, and so to extend his po,ver over the other bishops 
of the Empire. It was natural for the bishop of the 
first city in the Eastern empire to aim at making 
hilnself also the first bishop of the Eastern Church. 
As New ROlne was the rival of Old ROlne, was, in 
St. Gregory's words, "the first city after the first," 
and inclined to contest even that preference, so also 
its bishop would have put himself by tbe side of 
" the great leader of the 'Vest." And, in fact, from 
the appointment of Gregory's successor, N ectarius, 
this tendency C0111es into full action. The first step 
was that the relation of dependence on Heraclea was 
tacitly dropped. The bishop of the new capital 


1 Photius, i. 2-J. 
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became e
arch of the Thraciall province. That is, he 
started for his carcer of alh ancetnent on H par with 
the exarch
 of Ephesus anù CLe
area ill positive j uris- 
diction, \vhile in a sort uf precedt'nc
 he waH placed, 
a
 l)ishop of New Roruf', next the Lishop ùf {)ld 
!{olne. Before b'a --jug- th
 furt her g1"O\\ th of po" t'r 
which ht-' ohtainetl in tIlt' follo\\ ill
 
t'vellty years, it 
is worth dwelliuM upuu the locspecti\e positions uf 
tht> two 
reat eitie
) a
 gi\ en hy a contplnporary, 
hilllself, c.luring a fe" weeks, Lishop in one of tht>tIJ. 
cc Natur '," he says, (( though :she has not Inad.... two 
f:;lIn
, ha
 Juade two !{olues, IlIluillari 

 of the whole 
world, the 0111 and tlu" IIt.'W PUW(1I", in this distin- 
gllishell f1"ol11 each other, that 1 he one Rpread
 its 
light uver thA l
ast, th
 uther over th
 \V t'st. r n 
l)èallty they an" equal As to thc."it' faith, tht:-' ono wa:\ 
upright ûf old tilHe, anc.1 now a.lso is binding' the 
whoJt:' 'Vt-':4 togethel' in tllO wortl ûf salvation, a
 is 
l11f-1Ct for her who Pl'esit1es over nil, and keeps invio- 
latA thH whol-. divill
 hal"ll1ony. 'rhe other \\'a
 first 
upright, but no\\ no longer. I speak of her Ol1ce 
IH ine, Lllt nl inp uo IHore, who lay in t hl-' tlppt hs of 
(1e::itruction, siuce Alexau.1ria, the light-Iuiuùèd city, 
full uf all tjvib, in sell:::,elch
 pa
sillll sent fort h 
\rin
, 
the aLùluination of t1e:5olation." 1 
In thesp words St. nre
ory precisply agrees with 
St. .L\IH1H'n
e, when speaking in t hp JHUII
 of t.he 
council of 
\(lllilcifi; null no words cOlll(1 express Inore 
aeclll'ah
ly t he rè
pective attitndt-' of HOltlc :Llhl COll- 
stantinoph
 towardH the faith in tllf
 fift.y year::; which 
we are considering. 
5. They were no COIllllion ycars, for in t Lel11 was 
"od
e<l out the fi rst s8ttlelnent uf that new relat.ion 


1 
t. Greg. Naz. on his own life \. S62-57b 
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between Church aHd State, which their alliance, suc- 
ceeding to their antagonism during the heathen perse- 
cution, could not fail to produce. 
Constantine found the whole power of what had 
been the ROlDan comn10nwealth, and was the Roman 
Empire, as it were, personified in himself.! Part 
of that power, and a part indeed viewed as most 
precious, and guarded with the utmost jealousy, was 
the SuprelIle Pontificate. 'Vhen he became a Chris- 
tian emperor, holding the power of the Suprenle 
Pontificate, which gave authority over an religions 
and sacrifices, he passed into the exalted duty of 
being the Church's protector. lie ,vould then by 
right join the empire of tbe world with the advocacy 
of the Church. And this is the conception of his 
office and of his duty which he originally formed. It 
is apparent in an his conduct down to the time that 
he becanH
 sole emperor, and to the convocation of 
the Nicene Council, in all which he acted in union with 
St. 
ylvester, Hosius, and the episcopate. And in 
an his legislation he very markedly showed his con- 
ception of the Christian ruler's duty to protect the 
Church, by the privileges which he granted to the 
clergy, and even more by the laws which carried 
out Christian principles, and punished sins against 
Christian morality as crimes against the State. Thus, 
many of the worst heathen enormities were n1ade 
pena1. 
Again, both he and his Eons pressed upon the 
bishops nlany functions which, in an accurate par- 
tition of the domains belonging respectively to the 
Two Powers, would seem rather to belong to the 
civil than to the spiritual. Even" the first foundation 
I Phillips, Kirc1ten-1'eclLt, sec. I IS. 


p 
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of the tenlporal sovereignty is to be fonnll in the 
fact that., fronl the fourth century, t.he. Pope, like other 
bishops in the !{olnan Elnpil'e, and yet nlore than 
they, receiven, though in subornination to tht' eln- 
peror, the aÙlninistration of Iuany civil ntt ribntions, 
which ,va
 for the good of the country," 1 
C'oD
talltine in no way interfered with the free 
action uI the bishops in the cletertnination of doctrine 
at thp great Council, :lull hA loyally carrietl ont theil' 
ùecrees, giving thell1 the sanction of laws, in which 
he exercised in excellent degree hig office as a(hTocate 
of the Church. Athanasius, ",hont hp grievon
ly Inal- 
treated, ana left at his death a banishpd Innn, thoug-h 
not a depo
ed hishop, at Treves, SPPU1S to in1ply that 
he npver swerved in intention froln loyalty to the 
Church, and llulÏntenance of what he snppo
eù to Le 
her doctrine. 
nnt his great ignorance of that tloctrine, his {Iver- 
,veelling self-confidence, his pas
ionate desire to Lenefit 
his empire by enlisting in its service the nnity of the 
Church, and th
 expectation which he haa entert.ained 
of sncceeding in this, led to a grievous change in 
his conduct from th
 titne that he fell nndAr the 
influence of Eusebin
. llis attitude to bishops, when 
he callf\d the Council of 'fyre, ,vas a strong contrast 
with his attitude to hishops at tlH
 Nicene Council, or 
with his ,vords to St. Sylvester at the tin1e of the 
Council of .l\r1es, anò his conduct in regard to th
 
Donatists, \vho threw thenlselves at his fept after the 
manner of Eusebill
. 
Thu
, at hiR death, hp had snpplied hi
 son Con- 
stantius with precedents of tbe w'orst kind for his 
treatn1ent of hishops who shoultl resist bis will. The 
1 Phillip
. sec. 119. p. 37. 
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Council of 1\Iilan was held only thirty years after the 
Nicene Council; but in it the Ron1an emperor, the 
favourite son of Constantine, and for the moment lord 
of the whole empire, has taken his place in the sanc- 
tuary it
e1f, and openly proclaims the reign of force. 
He tells the bishops, " 1\ly will is the rule of truth; 
obey it, or quit. your sees." And he executes this 
npon the Pope hinlself, as weB as upon ...\.thanasius. 
It is due even to Constantins, as well as to the 
other sons of Constantine, to sa.y that their legisla- 
tion, as over against heathenisnl, continued to 1e 
Christian. In this point they did not swerve fronl 
their position as advocates of the Church. Yet it 
is one striking lllal'k of this astonishing time that 
Christians n1 ust have felt relief ,vhen the 8ceptre of 
Roman power passed from an heretical tyrant to a 
frank apostate. 
..\.nd his twenty month.s of power did 
not give him tinle to persecute effectively more than 
individuals. 
The changes immediately ensuing on his death 
brought deliverance to the Church in the 'Vest, and 
enabled the Popes, Liberius and Damasus, to exert all 
the influence of their see in behalf of the Nicene 
doctrine. The tyranny of Valens, re-enacting in a 
snlaller sphere that of Constantius, served to bring 
out Olore strongly the contrast between the East and 
'Vest. An episcopate completely broken up by divisions 
as to doctrine justified the words of two great saints 
and doctors concerning it, while their own acts and 
writings were a seed in their day of better tinIes. It 
may be noticed that St. Gregory, in the contrast which 
he draws between the faith of the two cities, Ronle 
and Constantinople, in special regard to the Arian 
heresy, speaks of the faith of Rome as then and always 
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upright. 1 Ie beerns tillite unconscious even of n 
nlolllentary lap
e on the part of Libprius. 1 
ó. Thus the first fifty years of the new relationship 
hetween the spiritual PO\\ er and the teTllporal power, 
illòicateù hy Constantine's conversion, ,vere distnrbeù 
nna 
addened by the attenlpt of heresy to use the 
power of the elnpl->ror, then legititllately absolute in 

écular thing
, for its own purposes. The heretical 
party was willing to introduce thp Suprülnß Pontificate 
of the old heathen clnpire into the Church of GOd,2 
that it Inight rulo as eunuchs rult->d llntlpr COllstnlltiu
. 
In the ,rest it did not succeeò. [n the East it gained 
Ion:.?' possession of the Ill0st inlportant seeR for its own 
adherents: the Eastern epi
copate was utterly ùivided. 
St. nasil speaks of the last trace of the old constitution 
being on the point of ett
\Cenlent. The Council of 
Tyre, engendered by the Hattery of EuseLius upon the 

elf-confiaence of Con
tantino, is followed hy a long 
seri
s of councils in which the episcopal character is 
fearfully ]owereò, thp old or<ler of the Church dis- 
regardpd, anù the faith itself Lecollles a target trans- 
fi
e,l by the arrows of contending partie
. 'rhe 
pennanellt result is t hat the distriLuti,'n of hier- 
archical po\ver in the East, as it had existe(l fronl the 
beginning, and through all the age of heathen perse- 
cution, is deranged. The 11l0st faithful of emperors 
hiulsf'lf favours the conferring of an hut the highest 
rank in the Church on a new bishop, a secular creation 
of yestertlay. lIe does so because the prospect of 
reducing- to unity and order a lliviJe<1, wrangling, and 


1 TOÚTWlI ðl 7rlcrTLç 
p.ÈlI 
1I b.. 7r
d01l0ç 
",at lIÛll h' lcrTLlI dJðpop.oç. 
2 At hanasias 1'pmarks t hat the Conrt of COII
tant ius was not hing 
but eunuchs. 
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worldly episcopate seems aln10st hopeless, and requires, 
as he thinks, a home bishop at his right hand to 
terminate the ecclesiastical causes brought perpetuaHy 
before him as sovereign. The rise of. the bishop of 
Constantinople is itself the proof that love of rank 
had eaten into the heart of the Eastern hierarchy. 
Arius could not destroy the Church's faith, but Arius 
did destroy episcopal autononlY in the East. He de- 
graded Alexandria and Antioch, and in thelll the 
whole mass of metropolitans and bishops at whose 
head they stood, but he exalted Constantinople. And 
by the same stroke l
ome came out, as the maintainer 
of the faith and the bulwark of independence. 
v\That could be IlJore opposed to the principles, the 
practice, and the desires of Sylvester, Julius, Liberius, 
and Darnasus than the course of things which has 
been thus described? At the beginning, Julius pro- 
tected Athanasius. He replaced him in his see, when 
he was unlawfully deposed, first at Tyre, then at 
Antioch. He appealed to the practice of the Church 
down to his time against the Arian innovators. He 
endeavoured to obtain an ecumenical council at Sardica 
for maintenance of the Nicene faith and orùer. For 
this Liberius suffered grievously; and as soon as he 
was back in his see resisted with aH his influence the 
progress of heresy and demoralisation. Damasus held 
council after council for the same purpose. Theodosius 
was called suddenly to the throne by a helpless youth 
of nineteen, when the disaster of Adrianople shook 
the empire to its centre, and the first fruit of his 
baptismal instruction was to undo the evil work of 
Constantius and Valens. He found it sufficient to 
refer his subjects as a standard to the faith of Damasus, 
handed down to him froln St.. Peter, and tbat of the 
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...\..le
allùrine Li::;hop, successor of Athanasius, whom 
Rome had snpporteJ. 
Thus the whole Arian per:;ecution, with its 111anifold 
catalogue of evils and oppressions, its furtherance of 
encroachments upon the liherty of the Church lJY ilH- 
perial despotisln, its teluporary ùegradation of the 
episcopal cha.racter, its bani
ll1Hent of a Popp for two 
year
 frotH h is see to a Th ra .iau pri
on, ended in 
placing the 
ee uf Peter on a pinnacle. It snpplt-..- 
llleuted hy visible facts the right of bí
hops to sit in 
cOllllcil as jndges of doctrine, with the proviso t,}lat 
their canons, in order to he in accortlance "ith the 
faith, Inust ha.ve the assent of the ROIBan bishop. 
This, which had been the rule froln the beginning,l 
heeH.tHP eviùent in the course of the fourth century 
hy th(\ consequences of it
 tran
gre

ion. The ..\.rian 
insurl.ectioll, hy its a.lli'\nce with Constantius and 
" alens, largely helped to (nake the ROJllan Reo the 
sytllbol to all, and the provi(1ential illstnllllent of the 
Church's independence and liberty. 
Con
tantinople was only beginning that course of 
instruction which it has supplied to the worlù for 
ti fteün h unùretl years. 
7. ] [i!o)tory is rife with acts carr) illg great conse- 
(1 uencps, which have not only 1)een unforeseen hy the 
doers of the acts, Lut contrary to their illtelltion
. 
The founding- of Cunstant inople by Constantine is a 
very signal in
tance of this kintl. The great COIIl- 
IHander, in the height of his sovereignty, had a 
prescience of the dangers to which the enornlOUS mass 
of disjointed territories forming his empire ,vas ex- 
po
ea. T-I
 felt the weakness of Rome as a military 


1 As attested by the Greek ùistorian 
ocrates (ii. 8), when he i
 
noting its transgression at the Council of .Antioch in 341. 
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station; its conlplete exposure to the north, where a 
storm was always ready to arise. After years of 
anxious thought, he selected the site for a new 
capital; and so felicitous was the selection, that there 
is no city yet known in the world which can COlTIpare 
with it for beauty, grandeur, and security, and for 
headship of a great realm. He iutended it to be the 
foundation-
tone of a new enlpire, which should con- 
solidate and strengthen the eJllpire, to the sole head- 
ship of which he had reached. The result was that, 
dying seven years after the foundation of his new 
capital, he found himself constrained to divide the 
eJnpire. Fronl that tilne it began to form itself into 
rival kingdoms--different in spirit, in tendencies, 
above all, in the character of its several peoples, 
and the governtnent which each assumed. He was 
probably ,veIl aware of this difference, but his act 
increased indefinitely its force and intensity. In 
Constantinople he gave the East a head, in which 
all its difference from the West found expression, 
and all its jealousy an effective il1strUlTIellt. 
Again, Constantine had been displeased by the 
force of paganism in Old Ronle, and the resistance 
offered by its senate and great families to his design 
in favour of the Christian Church. He purposed that 
his new capital, ,vhile it should have the fourteen 
regions of Old Ronle, together with forullls, palaces, 
public buildings of every sort to match it, should 
have a purely Christian population. Thither he 
transplanted Christian families, and he would have 
no heathenism. The result was that from the time 
he left Old Rome that city gradually became more 
and Illore Christian, until Theodosius was able, at the 
end of the century, to witness the conversion of the 
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large nJajority of th
 senate and the chief fan1Ïlies. 
The temples were clusetl as placeR of worship, and 
reluained only as public IllOIlUUlents. nut froTn the 
time of Constantine'
 death to the accet;sion of 
Theodo
ius Constalltipople fell into Arian hands. It 
'YEh the scene of sOlne of the \VOI.st det:lùs of perse- 
cution; ana it:") hishops, El1seLiu
 ant} Euùoxins, as 
specilllens of everything which bishops ought not to 
be, madp it infrilllon
. Th
 virtues anù the eloquence 
of Gregory Legan to raise it froln what he calls "the 
depth of perdition." 1 But in the fifty year8 now 
under re\
isiou it was the foster-llIother of here
y; 
and these years are the fitting prologue to long 
centuries of a portentous history. 
Once n10re, Constantine illtendeù his new capital 
not only to he Chri
tian it:.;elf, but to propagate the 
Christian faith, while Inaintaining it in the en} pire, 
to the N ol.tll and tu the I
ast. 'Vhat it did was to 
propagate the l\.rian heresy, by the act
 of Valen8, 
alllong the unsuspecting nation of the Goths, who 
pm braced with th
 silHplicity of heroic barbarians 
and the ardour of genuine natures what they sup- 
posed to be the t.rue faith of Christian
, ana which 
their great n1Ïssionary, Bishop U lfilas, is said to Lave 
recpived as such. .And the noblest of the northern 
races, \\ hich wa
 destined to conquer l
ome itself, 
reluained for generations in the heresy which it had 
derived frollI the deceit of thp Ineanest and onp of 
the worst alnong Eastern tyrants. 'Vhat Constanti- 
nople inherited fro In RODle ,,,,as the full nUtSS of 
heathen corruption existing there in defiance of the 
Christian leaven working on society. But instead 
of carrying frolll the great Inother the faith of Peter, 
1 ill ßveoî
 IKELTO T

 (brwXda
. 
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"imperial Byzantium," to use the words of a great 
historian "suffered Christian civilisation to die out 
, 
in Asia, while it threatened Europe with Asiatic 
despotism." 1 
I would not venture to say that what happened in 
Rome as a consequence of Constantine's permanent 
withdrawal of the ilnperial residence from tbe old 
capital, so far as regarded the free play which it 
secured to the exercise of the Church's great primacy 
therein, ever presented itse1f to his mind. rrhere is 
no appearance on his part of jealousy at the special 
prerogatives of the Rornan See. It was the deeply 
rooted heathenism of the people and the senate at 
which he took offence. Ilis actions in regard to the 
Pope and the churches of ROIne, in building and 
endowing thenl, were so nlunificent that they favoured 
the report, which was long believed, that he had been 
baptized by St. Sylvester in the Lateran Baptistery. 
But it is certain that no favour which he conferred 
on the Roman Church was equal to the indirect and 
unintended one of relieving the Pope from being 
mem bel' of the court to a resident emperor. That 
deadly honour was reserved for the Bishop of Byzan- 
tium, and it Inade hinl what he becalne from the 
time of N ectarius. In Rome, the Apostolic Throne 
becanle nJore eminent as the Cæsarean Throne was 
fixed at a distance. But had it not been the Apostolic 
Throne froln the beginning, no absence of the em- 
peror could have Inade it wbat it became, just as 
no presence of the en1peror co Id n1ake ByzantiuIJl 
apostolic. 


I Photius, i. 4. 
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TH whole int.ernal pro"rt.
3 of the Church in de- 
buin!! doc rine and maintaininO" discipline from age to 
a
 carri 
 with it. '1 a nee 
ary re
ult a 1l10re dis- 
tinct reC('":,,nition of the central power in the Church, 
and accordin._ ly a trencrtheninO' of the force which it 
exert
. There is DO end to thi, application of the 
word
 in which de 'Iaistre so happily exprt' d the 

...rrowth of L. Peter'
" bJ tbe sinlilitude that a 
Roman poet had iy-en to the fame of a sing-Ie Roman 
noble. 


., r it occuIto ,elut arbor æ\'"o 


i
 8t once history of the past, and prophecy of the 
future, and a picture of the kingdom of Chri
t 
t"en 
froDl be
inninO" tQ end in its y-ital power. It is not 
individual enerp'
. or, 
 the enemy won Id call it 
am bitioD in thi8 or that Po
, but the nature of thin!!'
 
-that is to say, CTOd' constitution of His Church as 
a kiDoJom-which produces t.his ref:ult. 
There a
, howey-er, times which c:: em especially 
fa\onrable thi
 
ro" th, and they are usually tin1es 
of difficulty and danger. Conc::taDtine'
 recognition of 
the Church in tbe coD\"'"ocation of her first General 
C )uDcil wa..q coincident with the invasion of a moc::.t 
terrible beres\"'". which touched the IpC
t vital doctrine 
of the Church, and called forth all her life to meet 
it. The fifty years' 5trD
g'le from 330 to 3 So, which 
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ensued upon Constantine's patronage ûf Euc:;.elJiu... and 
the party espousing that heresy-a patronage con- 
tinued by Con
tantius and Y. alen
was accompanied 
and followed by the most brilliant display ûf learning, 
eloquence, and reasoning which the patristic agf'. can 
show. This exuberant burst of life lasts from the 
monarcby of Constantine in 323 to the end of St. 
Leo's Pontificate in 46 I . A galaxy of renowned 
Fathers flourished in this interval, and they produced 
a vast variety of works, which attest the quickne
s 
of life and energy in the Church at that time. I 
would here note that the development of the Primacy 
in this EaIDe interval kept equal pace with tbe build- 
ing up of doctrine. l As the Church emerged by the 
act of Constantine from the persecution of the pagan 
State into a world-power, her own government and 
her theology came into full light and exercise. The 
growth of the univer
al episcopate from the Person 
of the God-man, to which three centuries were given 
by the providence of God, \vas a divine structure of 
governnlent. So the faith which went forth from the 
mouth of the God-man was a divine ,V'ord. Thu:;. 
the faith was developed in the course of ages, was 
drawn out by resistance to the a
salllt of heresies, 
was elaborated through the pondering- of the faithful 
mind upon the tradition which had carried down both 
creed and polity, and was quickened by the suffer- 
ing of it... defenders. In like lllanner, the Primacy 
bestowed on Peter, the pastorship of the universal 
flock, which had its sole root in the Person of Christ, 
its sole expression in the words of Christ, first pro- 


1 The analogous growth of Papal power in the Church and of the 
Church's doctrine are mentioned by 
Iijhler. Hi
f. i. pp. .556-89, and 
by Riffel, pp. .5 0 .:;. 509. 519. 
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u1Ïsing and then perfonning, grew and }natured alllid 
the conflicts of tloctrine, the jealousy of eTnperors, the 
rivalry of pa.rtieg. Thus the period of five genera- 
tions, beginning with the Nicelle Council, as it was a 
period of incessant conflict, in which the due ex- 
pression of doctrill
 w'as brought n.bout., su it WetR a 
pf'riod of incessant growth in goverl1luent.. These 
two advances form my present suhject, and 1 shall 
endea.voul' to thaw out the intiula,te relation ill which 
they stanJ to each other. 
Let us take onr stand with Theotlosiu
 ill 38 I, 
when he called his council of purely E'lstern bishops 
at Constantinople, alld review in thi
 light the fifty 
years which passed until his gl"andsou, TheoJosius I I., 
called the Council of Ephesus in 43 I. 
"Then the young G ratian sUJllll10ned to his side the 
son of a fatnous genera.l, unjustly executed through a 
court intrigue, by his own order, TheoLlosius had to 
pal-don a father's death, and to ta.ke up the rule of an 
ern pirü, the fate of which seeBleù to trerH ble in the 
Lalance. .A trCll1elldous ùefeat, in which Valens and 
hi:s a.rmy were extern1Ïnated, ha.d left Coustanti nople 
open to the 
 sword of the Goth
. Theodosius ruled for 
only fifteen years, and died at t he age of forty-nine; 
and during those years the ROlnan Em pire Jl1ay be 
said to have rested on his prudence, on his valour, 
and on his piety. Yei twice even in his tinle it "as 
brought to the brink of destruction: he saw two sons 
of the Emperor 'Talentinian, enlperors thpIllselves, and 
of the highest prolnise, lllurdered by insurgents. lie 
was obliged to recognise the first of these, l\[axin1us, 
as Ronlan enlperor in Gaul, and after enduring hinI 
as a colleague for five years, \vith difficulty sub(1ned 
him. lie had a similar and even 11lore hazardous con- 
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flict with another usurper, Eugenius, the creature of 
Arbogast, who had first served and then murdered 
the young Valentinian, legitimate colleague of Theo- 
dosins, and brother of his second wife, Galla, the 
beautiful daughter of the elder Valentinian. As 
soon as he came to tbe throne he found the episco- 
pate of his o,vn proper Eastern portion of the empire 
torn to pieces by the fifty years' domination of Arian 
princes, making and unmaking bishops, and using 
them for tools. This is the picture given us of tbe 
things seen and suffered by themselves in their own 
times by the noblest of Eastern bishops, Athanasius, 
Basil, Gregory of N azianzum: a picture filled in by 
the touches of St. Hilary and St. Jerome. Three 
councils of Eastern bishops did Theodosius convoke 
at Constantinople in the years 38 I, 3 82 , and 383, 
in the endeavour to bring back this disturbed and 
demoralised Eastern episcopate to harmony with itself 
and a com 111 on profession of the truth. But his first 
act of all was to issue, in conjunction with his Western 
colleagues, the faulous law of 380, in which he directed 
all his subjects to look to Damasus of Rome and Peter 
of Alexandria for the teaching which was the standard 
of true doctrine. This la\v offers the witness of 
the empire, speaking in its rulers, to the teaching of 
St. Peter at Rome, and to the whole mass of "the 
apostolic aiscipline and evangelic doctrine ,. stored up 
by descent from him in the See of Rome, and 
thence iU1parted to the whole Church. Theodosius 
termininated the whole Arian controversy by nan1Íng 
St. Peter at Rome and his disciple, St. l\Iark, at 
Alexandria, both seen in their line of descent to 
Damasus and Peter, as the standard of doctrine re- 
specting the key to the whole Christian profession, 
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helief in the IHOst Blessed Trinity. Thus, in 3 80 , 
the IlolHan Church reaped tilt.. TPw3.rd of i1 s confoitalley, 
shown l)y t h
 
nceession of its Lishops, Sylvester, 

[ark, J uliu
, LiLeri U
, and L.huuaRus; while A.lexandria, 
tit ricp in vatled hy .Arian lIsurpers, 
toocl ill the glory 
of Athanasius, to WhOl11 Peter had succee(led. 
I t cannot be (loti bhJd that Theod()sins, froln the 
Il10rnent that he wa
 instructeù and baptize,l hy 
Ascholiu" at 'rllí
ssalonica. recognise<1 at once, with 
the t
YA of a stateslIWll filHl with the heart of a 
Christian, the necessity of the Church's co-operation 
for th.... IJlaintell:l BCt-' (If the f'Jll pil'e. .All t houghtfu 1 
Inen of t hat day, whethpr secular or ecclesiastical, 
Blust have 
e
n it. TIpresy hacl torn thp 
pi
C()lx.\tp, 
IHlt it hacl alrnost di
'ìolv
(l the enlpire. Theodosius 
cfoipecially elnhract,d with all his heart thp Christian 
Chl1l'ch: nut thi
 or that sect, still less a writhin
 
tangle of warring sects, bit.ing each uther with poibonetl 
fan
H, Lut the onp n,.i<1al ('ha.m her of Christ. '\Tith 
t he g'n
atest dearness of view, and with the resplen- 
dencp of i II1perial test i Tuony, he pitched npon l-tolne as 
its seat. Ire <lid Inore: he said that it haa been 
there from the tim
 of 
t, Petcr; that St. Peter 
hacl fonndetl it there; that J)aluasus now he III it 
there; and he proclaitlled that thobe 
houla be 
C:1tholic who held what Dalnasils hel(l in tht=' Hlost 
sacre(l of all Christian mysteries; and that those 

honld he heretics who df'nif'c1 or eonfuse(l what hp 
hel<l. An<l frOTH this ti HIe forth to the end of his 
reign he strove to overcolne the evil which his 
herctical preLlecessors, Uonst:1ntius and "\' alenH, who 
were no less tyrant
 of the wors1 kind, had intro- 
duced into the elnpire and into the Church. That 
14
mpire and Church shouhl agree, that they should 
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work together for the comn10n good, this ,vas his con- 
ception of the relation between the Two Powers. 
This was the conception of the whole Theodosian 
house. And I think it may be said that this con- 
ception was inherited by 1\larcian, J ustinial
, and the 
whole imperial line. For when any individual em- 
peror fell into heresy, he conceived that heresy as if 
it were the one Christian faith, and used his power 
as emperor to nlake it so. No one of them en1braced 
a sectarian indifference to truth as such; but the 
worst heretic alllong them strove to make what he 
chose to consider the truth to be the one Christian 
truth. In the principle of unity in religious belief 
an iconoclast emperor did not differ from a Catholic, 
nor Photius, the author of schism, from Pope Nicholas, 
the centre of unity, who condenlued hinl. 
Froill this point we may pass at once to the end of 
the fifty years now under review, and quote the act of 
the grandson 3S setting forth the mind and conduct 
of the grandsire. 
After the heresy broached by N estorius had been 
detected by St. Cyril of Alexandria, and brought before 
the notice of Pope Celestine, the Etnperors of the East 
and \tVest, 'rheodosius II. and Valentini an III., con- 
voked a General Council to 111eet at Ephesus. For 
this purpose they issued a letter of invitation, dated 
the 19th November, 430, which was addressed to 
St. Cyril, and the several metropolitans of the whole 
Church. The opening sentence
 of this letter express 
the relation between Church and State, as held by 
the imperial power itse]f, with such distinctness that 
they may be aptly quoted, while, as an ilnperial docu- 
ment, they form an unimpeachable historical testimony 
on the su bj ect. 
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"The constitution of our cOIlllllonwealth depends on 
the religion with which God is worshipped, and there 
is a close relationship ana conllllunity of interest be- 
tween these t\vo. For they are bound up together, 
ana each increases by the advancelnent of thA other, 
so that true religion is shown by upright conduct, and 
the comTl1onwealth which consi
tb in hoth Houri
hes in 
Loth together. Since tllt.\ll God has placecl in our 
hands tbe reins uf 
ln pire, and it is His \vill that \\ e 
should be the bond both ..of religion and tenlporal 
prosperity to our subjects, we preserve inviolate the 
union of theso two things, as Illediators therein he- 
tween the Divine Providence and Inen. Thus, we ar
 
the Iuinisters of l>rovidence for the advancement of 
the conul1onwealtb, while, inaSIlluch as we represent 
the whole body of onr snbjects, we protect then1 at 
once in a right h
lief and in a civil polity corre- 
sponding with it. Both these objects are our care, for 
it is impossible to watch over the one and neglect the 
other. 'Ye take special pains that the condition of 
the Church 
honld continue befittin
 Goa and suitable 
to the wants of our time; that general concord nlay 
bree(l tranquillity, and civil security ensne frorn ecc1e
i- 
astical peace. \loreover, that there Inay be not only 
purity of doctrine, but irreprehensible conduct, and 
the clergy, e
pecially snch as hold high rank in the 
priesthood, Illay be free from Llame." 
Constantinp hirnself Inight have used similar words 
to express the relation between the civil and the 
spiritual po,vers. The two emperors, grandsons of 
rrheodosius, uttered thelll at the time of sUlumoning 
the second General Council. rrhe good which they 
represent to consist in th
 harmony of the Two Powers 
is no transient good, peculiar to a special concurrence 
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of circumstances, but a good for all time. That every 
action of the great Theodosius was guided by this 
view there can be no doubt, or that this is the exact 
view which the Theodosian family held of their posi- 
tion as em perors in regard to the Christian religion. 
It is no less true that the Fathers who lived in their 
time, and bore an unshaken loyalty to theln amid all 
the disasters which befell the ern pire after the death 
of the great Theodosius, entertained the sanle concep- 
tion as to the intimate bond between religion and 
teluporal rule which ought to subsist under Christian 
kings. There is a touching incident respecting this 
circular letter, since a copy of it was addressed to 
St. Augustine, inviting his presence at the council, 
though he was not a metropolitan. It arrived only 
after his death, and ,vas laid upon his tomb by the 
Archbishop of Carthage, and then opened and read. 
There can Le no doubt that it was in exact agreelllent 
with the doctrine of that great Father as to the duty 
of Christian sovereigns, as well as \vit,h the Lelief and 
practice of St. Athana-sius, the two Gregol'ies, St. Basil, 
St. Anl brose, who lived in the century fullowing the 
tinle of Constantine. It is requisite, for the right 
understanding of the times in which this duty was 
fuHy acknowledged, though not alwa)
s consistently 
practised, to bear in Ininò this conception of the 
sovereign's duty as bead of the civil order. At least 
Constantine, Theodosius, and their successors had no 
dou bt as to their position ill this respect. Even those 
emperors who supported heresy, supported it not be- 
cause they thought it indifferent to support truth or 
error, in their character of princes, but because they 
were Inistaken as to w bat was truth. And so they 
were more respectable even in their error than those 
Q 
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who, being lllaterially right in their personal belief, 
are indifferent as to truth and error in their public 
acts. 
It \vould be \vell, therefore, to distinguish between 
the fixed and pernlanent dut.y of all ltolnan elllperors 
from the tinle of Constantine, as here delineated by 
the t\vo rulers of the Ea
t and 'Vest, and the errors 
as to fact conlll1itted by SOllJe eJllperOrs in supporting 
heresy with the \veight of the ilnperial power. For 
instance, 110 worse persecutors of the true faith can be 
found than Constantius and Valens. They attempted 
to establish one or other fortn of \rian 1Ilisbelief, but 
they did not swerve frOI11 the conception itself of the 
elnperor's duty, inasllHlch as the)'? elevated their OWll 
n1Ïsbelief into the position which belonged to tbe 
Christian faith. \nd so with other Eastern enlperors 
who followed thel1]. A.s head of the hUlllan corunlon- 
\vealth, as representing and bearing in their single 
persons its full authority, they considered theluselves 
the official defenders and propagators of the spiritual 
power. It was in virtue of this dut) that t:'lnperors 
sUIllmoned general councils,! with the agrt:'elnent either 
expre
secl or nnclerstood of the chief bishopH; nlost of 
all of the Pope. Nor did any council so suuuuoned 
rank in the t.Ï1ne 
ucceecling it as general which did 
not, before it was esteemed to be genera], receive the 
Papal confirmation. 2 But it \vas as friends, not as 
enenlÎes, nor yet as rivals of the Church, t.hat the pnl- 
perors sunul10ned these councils, while the enorlllOUS 
concentration of civil power in their hands rendered 
their summons indispensable according to the existing 
Jaws. For they could prohibit. any bishop as a sub- 


1 Riffel, p. 359, on the convocation of the Council uf }:phesu
. 
:! Id. p. 283. 
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ject from attending thenl: and they could at their 
pleasure banish any bishop from his see. Nor could 
bishops of the West meet in the East, or those of the 
East in the West., without permission of the respective 
emperors. The civil act of the emperors convoking 
the council would not recite the previous consultations 
with Pope and Patriarchs which had led to it, but 
the consultation took place, as is seen in the cases 
of the Council of Ephesus in 43 I, of the second 
Council of Ephesus, the Latrociniunl in 449, [lnd the 
Council of Chalcedon in 45 I. 
j1"rom the law of the three emperors in 380, direct- 
ing their su bjects to look upon Pope Damasus at Home 
and Peter of Alexandria as the standards of doctrine, 
to the convocation of the Epbesine Council, the fifty 
years which passed were full of great political changes 
and convulsions. But the letter convoking the Council 
expresses, witb extraordinary precision and force,l the 
relation between the Two Powers, spiritual and tern.. 
poral, which the Roman Empire, if it could still be 
called one empire, accepted equally in its eastern and 
Western administrations. It sums up the conduct of 
the great Theodosius hin1self; of his sons, Arcadius and 
lIonorius; of his granddaughter, Pulcheria, and his 
daughter, Galla Placidia; of his grandsons, Theo- 
dosius II. and Valentinian III. It is necessary also 
for due intelligence of the whole structure of laws 
which they passed in regard to the Church. 
First, the inlperial power considered itself as the 
representative of human society. It clailned no less 
than this; and it may be said that its subjects gene- 
rally admitted that clainl. But further, it considered 
that society to rest collectively on the ordinance of 
1 Thus alleged by Leo XIII. in the EncycJicaJ, bWTnm'{ale Dri. 
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(:0<1 the Creator, and its own authority to he divine, 
because it ,vas the n1Ïnister of G où in exercising it. 
ee 'Ye have been appointed to reign hy God," the em- 
perors say. In this certainly they ,vere quite faithful 
to tht' tradition of Const.antine, who had ever this 
,vord in his 11101lt h. But therA was not a stateSIl)all 
or a chnrchnul.ll of the day who did not acknowledge 
thi
. It was a pennan
nt, unchanging principl p . 
They conceivetl as a divine delegation the natnral 
order on whit.h all governnlPut of tho hun1an society 
rested/ with which delegation they were clothpcl who 
were rightful emperors. ....\ nd it ,vas tht
 
trong per- 
ception of this by the suhjects of the I:oman T
IlI- 
pir
 which, amid cnn:--tant chnnO'es of tllP imperial 
falnily and frpquent aLu
es of power hy inJiviclual 
rulers, inve
ted thA impprial authority with so vast a 
respect. 
nut parallel to this natural order, which the gover- 
}lors l.ucl the governetl so strongly held, t.hey looketl upon 
tltp Catholic Church as th
 one representative of the 
snpf'rnatnral order, which COlltplpte<1 ana exalted the 
natural, while it. presupposed it and was built upon it. 
(H the Junny nations, r[let's, or trihes ,vhich composed 
the elnpire, there wa
 not one which was not Rccustolnecl 
to see thp puhlic religion joined with the puhlic go\'ern- 
Illent. _\nd when COIl"tantine accppte<l the Church, fiR 
thp result of her long conllict antl proscription, instead 
of heathen worship, he accepte.l her as the hearer of 
the one divine revelation. That this revelation was 
onc, and t.hat its hearer was Catholic, he even perceived 
with less difficulty than the substance of the revelation 
itself as to its special doctrineR. l

l1sebins of Nicomedia 


1 Sep Leo XIII. in the aùove Encyclical, who ileclares that all 
Po\\ er uf iliaD 0\ er Ulan i" only given b) (lelegation frolU God. 
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could entangle hill1 as to the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity, but not as to the clainl of the Ohurch to be 
Olle and to be Catholic in oneness. And now the 
inheritors of his power based their own sovereignty on 
one double foundation, terming thenlselves the mediators 
between the I)ivine Providence and 111en their subjects, 
as guardians of the union between the spiritual and 
the temporal power. They looked upon human life as 
one integral whole, 1 111ade up of social order as con- 
cerns the present, and religion as bond of the present 
and hope of the future. They did not admit a 
dualislll or inward opposition between these two. 
They did not leave in silence the divine rule,2 as if 
either of three alternatives were possible: the first, 
that there was no God, or at least none who cared for 
human society; the second, that man, whether sillgle 
or in society, owed no duty to God; the third, that any 
sovereignty could even be imagined \vhich did not 
recognise God for its origin, its force, and its autho- 
rity. And they drew from the fact that their 
sovereignty rested on this one double foundation the 
necessary conclusion that there must be a co-ordina- 
tion between these two, the spiritual and the telll- 
poral power, which has often been com pared to that 
of soul and body in the human compound. vYhat 
runs through this letter convoking the second 
General Council is the sense that tbe first and chiefest 
duty of the ruler is to maintain unbroken the society 
of the Two Powers, and as part of it the one revela- 
tion of the will and knowledge of God entrusted to 
the Church. It followed that any heresy which 
attacked the doctrine, and any schism which attacked 


1 See Stimmen aus 1\Iaria-Laach, 7th Feb., 1886, p. 126. 
2 See the Encyclical, l'Tmnortalc Dei, 1st Nov., 188 5. 
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the unity, of th
 Church, was eq,ually an enelny to 
the illlperial power. 
Hut. a
 the various tenants of the iIII perial throne 
agreed in this as the duuble foundation of hun1an 
society, so Jid t he Christian hi
rarchy itself, as we 
have its convictions recorded in the pr

erved writ- 
ings of its chief Fat.hers. A ugustine, the IIlOst 
illust.rious of theni all, IHay be taken as their ll)outh- 
Viect} in this. \nd it is rcnJarkable that his episco- 
pat
 began in th
 year 395, in which 'rheodo
ius 
died, while- it lasteJ through thirty-four years of the 
elllpire's agony which followed on the tlea.th of its 
last great ell) peror. Augustine, having Leen con- 
secrat 
(l as successor to \Talerius, bishop of Hippo, 
in his lifetilue, succeeded hin) when he died in 
39 6 . lie witnessed eVel"y great event w hieh af- 
fected the enlpire, while he took an important part 
in every controversy which affected the Church, to 
his <.1 eat h ill August 430, at the 11lOlllent when 
the \Tau{lals were hesieging I [ippo. In this fearful 
titne he saw the sons of the great TLeol1osills turn, 
through tho rivalry of the ,ninisters. Stilicho and 
Hutinus, the forces of their re!;pect.ivp portions of 
the Olle ell1pire against each other. \Vhen the great 
elnperor died, .A.laric the Goth, as a general in the 
F\prvice of 1
()tne, attended at his funeral. Stilicho, 
the husband of his favonritp niece, was highest in 
his favour. IIad he lived, Stilicho and Alaric would 
probably have been thp right and left hands of a 
spirit greater than t.heirs in defenco of l
onle. Rut 
Stilicho, as father-in-law of an incapable prince, 
after saviug his thron
 repeatedly by a series of 
victories ahnost unprecedented, was put to death 
by the son-in-law unller a suspicion of treason. 
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Alaric, when 
t.ilicho was removed from his path, 
instead of being ROllle's defender, was by her capture 
to scatter for ever the halo of empire which for so 
many hundred years had rested on her head. It 
is in his great work, The City of God, caused by this 
event, that Augustine has shown his power, not only 
of theological and philosophical insight, but the 
grasp of the historian and the wisdom of the states- 
man. Augustine, holding no higher rank than the 
see of an inconsiderable African town, had become, by 
the joint force of his cLm'acter and his writings, the 
greatest name in the Ch urch before his death, w bile 
he was to becoll1e greater yet after his death by 
the effect which his writings ,vere to have in the 
forulation of Catholic theology. Among the Inany 
who came under the control of his genius were two 
great officers who at different times held high rank 
over Africa under the elnperor. In the year 4 I 4, 
.:\lacedonius, being vicarius of that province, addressed 
a letter to Augustine, in answering which Augustine 1 
expresses his view of the temporal ruler's duty. 
Before all things, says St. Augustine, he is required 
by piety and by charity to regard the eternal wel- 
fare of those whom he governs, and consequently 
to prOll1 ulgate and defend the Christian faith both 
by legislation and by adlllinistration in accorrtance 
with it. 
.Augustine deals more strongly with the duty of the 
ruler in his letter to another great personal friend, 
Boniface, at that tilne tribune, afterwards count of 
Africa, a man of mournful celebrity in history. Led 
by false statements of his rival Aetius, chief minister 
of the Empress Galla P]acidia, he was induced to can 
1 Ep. c1v. 
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the Va.llda.ls into his pru\
illce of Afnca, and aftpr- 
warùs returning to loyalty, sacrificed his life in vain 
in ùefenCe of the tHl1pire. I n a l....tter 1 to hiln, dat('tl 
in t he year 4 I 7, St. Al1gu
ti ne lnaintains that kings 
can lawfully use t heir power as kings to cOlllpel 
hpretics and schismatics to give up t.heir here
y and 
schislu for the uuity of the Body of Uhrist, nnd that 
it is part of t.heir duty a
 princPH to do this. I IA uSpS 
to this effect the testiruony of Scripture in the Old 
Testament in ekti nw.ting th
 contI nct of the ,) ewish 
kings, as well as the conùuct also of ht
athen kings. 
lIe nses further the act of our Lord in cOllvf1rting 
t. 
Paul, ana fI iH \\'01'(11'3 to J lis servants in the parable, 
Co COJllp'l t heln to conle in." 
" )-Iow theIl," he asks, cc do killgs serve tho LorJ in 
fear unless by prohibiting and censuring with reverent 
sev'erity thosp things which al.e doue coutrary to the 
C01l1111andlnents of Uod? .For the king serves in one 
way because he is a Inan, anù in another way hecause 
he i
 also a king. 11pcause he is a king, ho serveH 
Gor1 by enforcing with due vigour laws \\ hich enact 
just things ana repress lInjn
t one
. This \\aR what 
Ezechias diù when he destroyed the woods and telnples 
of the idols anrl th08P hif!h places which had heen 
raised against the cOlllluand of l{où; and J o
ias also, 
who did 
in1Ïlar things, and the king ()f the Nini- 
vites by orJering the whole city to apppase the Lord. 
Thus, too, I Jaril1s served God by giving the idol into 
JJalliel's hands to h
 broken, and 1)y throwing his 
enelnies to the lions. So also did Nabuchodonosor, of 
WhOlTI we have already spoken, by prohibiting severely 
aU his subjects froB1 blaspheming God. This, then, 
is how kings, as kings, serve the Lord, that is, by 
1 Ep. clxxxv. 
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doing those things for His service which only kings 
can do." 1 
Nor does Augustine st.op with the judgnlent of 
Scripture upon the royal duties of kings-he passes on 
to our Lord Hilllself. " No one can doubt," he says, 
"that it is better for 111en to be led by teaching to 
t.he worship of God than by fear of punishn)ent or by 
pain. The cry of the good is, , 
lr soul hath thirsted 
for the living God,' but there are bad servants and 
deserters \vho need to be brought back to their Lord 
by the lash. \Vho can ever love us more than Christ, 
who laid down His life for His sheep ? Yet while He 
called Peter and the other Apostles by His word alone, 
He not only stopped by His word but prostrated by 
His power Paul, who once was Saul, that ,vas to be 
a great builder of His Church, after horribly laying 
it waste. And hinl He struck with bodily blindness 
to bring hinl out of the darkness and savagery of 
unbelief to desire the light of the heart. If that was 
not a punishment he would not afterwards have been 
healed. Aud when, with open eyes, he saw nothing, 
had he seen, Scripture would not tell ho,v scales, as it 
were, fell fronl thelll at the touch of the hand of 
Ananias, that vision Inight be restored. \Vhere is 
the accustonled cry, 'It is free to believe or not to 
believe! \Vhen did Christ use force? \\Thorn did 
He c01npel?' Here is the Apostle Paul: let thelTI 
acknowle(lge in hi111 Christ first com pelling and then 
teaching; first striking and then comforting. But 
it is 3. marvel that he who entered into the gospel 
by the cOBlpulsion of bodily punishment, laboured 
in the gospel nlore than all those who were caned 
by the word alone; and that perfect charity cast 
1 Leaves from St. Augustine, p. 4 2 . 
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out fear in the Ulan whom the force of fear COlu- 
pelled to charity." 
"Thus we show that Christ compelled Paul, and 
the Church iluitates her Lord, inasilluch as she waited 
before cOlllpelling auy, that the preaching which pro- 
phecy foretold nlÍght he fulfilled by the belicf of 
kings, a.nd of nations. 11ere, again, our Lord IfiIl1self 
ordered the guests first to be invited to ] fis supper, 
afterwarùs to be compelled. \VhCll Iris servants had 
dJuswered, , Lurd, it ib don(j d.S Thou hast couunanded, 
and yet there is rooJn,' C Go out,' fIe 
aid, c into the 
highways and hedges anù COIn pel them to conle in.' 
The fìn
t olJedipllce then was cO'llpleted in those who 
elltereJ of their o\vn accorù: force is put upou dis- 
obedience in tho
e who are cOlnpelleJ. What tneanc:::, 
'lJolnpel t.hen) to corne in,' after it had been said, 
'j;ring thelll in,' aud answer had been IlW.ae, c It is 
done as Thou hast cOlllmanded, and yet there is 
rOOln ' ? 1 Iatl I-{
 ,vished us to understand t hat they 
were cOlupelled hy the fe1.r of luiracles, nUUlerous 
miracles were rather done to those who were first 
called, to the Jews speciully, of \\'holH it wa
 said, 
, The Jews seek signs.' Such luiracles also, in the 
tittles of the Apu
t1es, reconllnended the gosppl to the 
f:eutiles also; so that if by such things they were 
orllered to be cottlpelled, it ,vould he rather the first 
guests of w hOll) the word would he used. If then, hy 
virtue of that puwer which in its dne tinle the Church 
received as a divine gift through the religion and be- 
lief of kingR, those who are found in the high ways and 
hedges, that is, in heresies and schisms, are c01npellec1 
tù COlne in, let theu} not blalue the cOlupulsion, hut 
give their tniud tù what they are cOlupelled. The 
supper of the Lord is the unity of Christ's Body, not 
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only in the sacrament of the altar, but in the bond of 
" 
pea.ce. 
In the argument thus used St. Augustine speaks 
not merely with his own authority, but he represents 
the one voice of the :Fathers on the su bject. The 
notion that Christian rulers were, in their legislation 
and their government, to hold an even balance be- 
tween heathenism and the Christian faith, or between 
heresy and schisnl and t.he one Cathúlic Church, is 
entirely unknown to the Fathers, and to the whole line 
of emperors. In
eed, it nlay be said to contradict 
the whole purpose of Constantine's act. For how 
should the Christian prince give less devotion or pro- 
tection to the worship of the true God than the 
heathen prince had given to the worship of thp false 
god? The tetl1ple of Jupiter at Rome was the centre 
of Rome's religion, and, so it was supposed, the golden 
statues flashing on the roof encompassed ROllle with a 
divine splendour which identified religion and govern- 
ment. Indeed, all worship through heathendom in 
general was consecrated by a respect descending un- 
broken fronl prinleval tinles. Should, then, the prince 
who came to believe in the Blessed 
'rinity instead of 
a Pantheon give less to the Creator who had redeemed 
him than to the false gods whom he had ceased to 
trust? Honour, worship, and obedience passed com- 
plete and entire from the false to the true. This was 
the victory which martyrdom had wrought, not to 
enfeeble or divide worship, but to unveil its true 
object. It is only to the children of Voltaire and 
Rousseau that indifference belongs. It is only to 
those who have no faith of their own that truth 
and error stand on equal ground. It is only to 
those who have no creed and no theology that heresy 
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aud bchi!:Slll becuille nalnes without nwallillg, or ceas... 
ing to be }Hortal sins, heconH
 llleritoriùus exercisès of 
}Han'S chief prprogative, freetlolll of will as Hhüwn in 
freedonl of thought. 
FrolH the calling of the Council of Nicea in 325 to 
the calling of the Council of Ephesus in -!-3 I is 3 
period uf 105 years. In it a }110:'lt wonderful tran
- 
formation hall taken place. A few year::; befure the 
first Council }net, :t 
ociety which hall Leen pt'rsecl1ted 
unto blood (hIring thn
A hUIHll"l}d year;.; by the flolna.n 
emperors had received toleration frorn theln. To use 
a Il expres
ion a.pplied by an historia.n to t he conduct 
of the eln peror, ....\.lexander Severu03, in its regard, "it 
was allowed to he." Presently, thp sanlH emperor 
Constantine, after gi\ iug it equal rights with the 
heathen worship w}iich it was displacing, began a 
course of iInperial legislation which tende(1 to give 
it exclusive support.! nut Ly the tilne the second 
Council was convoked, all who were rash enough to 
attack the internal or external uuity of that satne 

ociety, its foundations and institution:;, were put Loth 
to civil and ecclesiastical ban. _\nll this for no less '1. 
reason than that the foundation of thib society \vas 
also recognised to be the foundation of the B,onlan 
comtnonwe(Llth itself. That is to say, the natural 
order of hUUla.ll society aud the supernatural order of 
t.he Christian and Catholic faith \vere seen to rest 
together on the one authority of (..od, decreeing, in 
the first instance, that luau should live in society, in 
the second that he should enjoy in that society the 
know ledge of the one revealet1 will of God. 
IIow the ilnperial power, which regarded the har- 
mony of Church and State to he so precious as to 
1 See Riffel, pr. 673-79. 
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deserve the first care of temporal government., would 
regard the intrinsic government of the Church as con- 
tained in its Primacy and Episcopate, rCll1ains to be 
see n. 
To fornl a right j udgnlent upon this, the aspect in 
which the Two Powers reciprocally regarded each 
other req nires to be carefully borne in Inind. vVe 
have to consider in what light the Church looked 
upon the Empire, aud in what light the EmlJire 
looked npon the Church, and what was the result of 
this lHutual estimation. 
As to the first, when the emperor was a heathen 
the Church still looked upon the civil order, at the 
hea.d of which he stooJ, as a divine ordiuance, and 
this it continued to be, whatever were the personal 
demerits of the ruler. So our Lord had treated 
Herod, the rnost cruel of despots, in flying fro 111 his 
cruelty, and had acknowledged the Roman lordship 
of Augustus hy making an act of imperial 'policy the 
incitlent which led to TIis own fulfihnent of prophecy 
in being born at Bethlehem. So at the tilne of His 
great confession lIe had spoken of the power of 
Tiberiu
, as given to hill1 and to his procurator fronl 
above. So the two chief A postles had spoken of 
Nero, the minister of God, for good, in his character 
of ruler. But when the elnperor received b:tptisnl, 
he becarne a son of the Church: he added to his title 
of civil headship all the duties and nIl the privileges 
which belonged to every Christian. And \vhat t.he 
el11peror, as soon as he was a Christian, becanle, that 
the whole structure of civil society and the officers 
which Rupported it, so far as they were Christian, 
also hecame. Besides, therefore, that justice ,vhich 
tT ustin 
Iartyr could ask of 
Iarcus Aurelius, and 
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Tertullian of 
everus, St. Sylvester could ask of Con- 
stantine the affection and devotion of a SOD. The 
heathen Pontifex 
[aximus, entering into the Christian 
Church, ,vouid offer to the Christian worship, its 
priesthood, its hierarchy, not only the deference 
which he had Rhown to the heathen worship, hut one 
so Innch higher, as the Chri
tian faith was higher 
than the fragrnentary tradition of the original belief. 
'Vhen Theodosius came to Inake good the work of 
Constantine noR originally intended, but afterwards 
d
f3ced by Constantius and \ alens, thi
 was the 
po
ition he a

utned. '\Ve Illust, therefore, remelnLer 
that, to every bishop of the Church, it \va
 no first 
principle to count npon the friendship of the Christian 
eluperor and of the vast governn}ent which he adminis- 
tered. .,.\.nd in thi
 light IBust be estÏInated the 
influPllce in calling councils, and in a great nun} bel' 
of other acts, which was accorded to hinl, To think 
of his action as exerted against the Church, her 
doctrine, and her discipline, ,vouJd appear to thelH 
IJlon
trou
J an illcredible perversion, unknown to 
heathenisrn itself. For it was not a fault of heat hen- 
isrn to ahu
e civil power in oraer to injure the 
worship which it acknowledged, but rather to absorb 
that worship into the p
ercisp, of civil power. 
Now paslo\ing to the light in which the emperors 
regarded the Church, we n111st hewar
 of supposing 
that they looked upon the Church with jealousy, as 
interfering ,vith their own governlllent.. So far is 
this {I'OIH the case, that the ilnperial legiRlation begun 
by Constantine, contin ued even under Constantills, 
carried out more ana n}ore by Theodo
ius, his sons 
anl1 rlau
hter, and gralldchilùren, cOlnpleted by J us- 
tinian, put npon the hishops through all the province
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. of the eUlpire a mass of duties and privileges beyond 
the strict limits of the spiritual government which 
had con1e down to them by the Church's own internal 
constitution. It was such a devolution of civil 
authority to them, that the bishop stood over against 
the prefect of the city everywhere; and, parallel with 
the civil range of officers, the powers derived from 
consecration were seen to enter into the whole con- 
dition of temporal life. A prefect of Alexandria was 
grievously vexed at St. Cyril's civil jurisdiction, and 
the most eminent pagan noblelnan at Rome n10cked 
the pomp which attended on St. Damasus. The 
judgments of bishops as arbiters in terTIporal matters 
,vere given legal force; so that there were two courts 
in each city for civil business-the spiritual and the 
civil-which created not a little jealousy in the 
legists of that day.1 
Constantine, it may be here repeated, was eager 
for the convocation of the first General Council; 
acknowledged it as representing Christ IIimself; 
scrupulously forbore from interfering with its judg- 
ment; and then gave to that judgment the force of law. 
From all this, it will be seen how the emperors 
accepted, without grudge, that disposition of spiritual 
power in the Church's hierarchy itself which they 
found subsisting when the elnpire, in its chiefs, 
became Christian. The first of them acknowlec 1 ged 
Sylvester at Rome, Alexander at Alexandria, Eusta- 
thius at Antioch, and every metropolitan in his 


1 The Duke de Broglie, looking at this state of things with the 
eyes of a French statesman nurtured in the opinions prevailing in 
France since her great Revolutioll, is naturall
1 scandalised. The 
one blot, as it seems to me, on a work of the most finished elegance, 
learning, and thought is the applying the opiniolls of the French 
Revolution to the relation between Church and State. 
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elnpire with the rank which had COln
 t10wn to theIn, . 
and the Lishops as Loing sole jUdge.ð of t1octrine. .As 
again at the Council of Ephesus, rL'heodosius 11. 
declared that no one who did 110t belong to the sacred 
catalogue of Lishops could sit in tllA Council.} 
'Vhat Uùnstautine, 'eh
O(lu:5ins, Rlld .:\r a.rcian wanted 
froIH the f 1 hul'ch was the application of her unity, in 
governUu'Ilt 
uHI doctrine, to the Rupport u.f all elllpire 
which thrpafpIled to fall to pipce
. The} wi
hed to 
i noculate tllt
 ci vii lif
 of t hpi I' degelH.>ral
 popu!at ions 
with t1lt
 vigoul', th<-, splf-
acl'ifìce, the. faith of the 
Illa.rtyrR, to obtain civilians as faithful to theillselves 
ill the ordl>r of t hp 
tate as t he priests had l)een to 
the Uhurch in the tilHe of persecution. 
This \vas the attitnòp of thp enlpire to the Chnrch 
ill th
5e hunJre(I anù fiftv years; antl nothing can be 
Illore unlike thp jealousy of :-.piritual power which i
 
now so \\'illt
ly actuating the worlll of lllodern civili- 
sation. 
The old }{olnal.l forluula of friendship fOI' the 
peoples who werp accepted as allies, that they were 
to have eOlH 111011 friends ana COIIlIllOIl (-'npnlie
 with 
HOlne, would perhap
 clearly c). pres
 the attituùe of 
Church and Empire to t'ach other from the time 
of 'eheo,]osi us. _\.t the Ill0111en1 of his accession, 
Ilel'C'sy had brought thp Uhurch in thp East, and with 
it the ernpire, to the hrink of destruction. One of 
the }BeanS l,y which he strove to save the elupire \va!=: 
Ly guarding the unity of thp Church - a gtlarlliansltip 
which, at the same time, sprnng in hiIll fro 111 the 
IHOst cortlial affection to her tloctriue. Thi
. ,vithout 
regard to any political effect, he ef\poused with all the 
loyalt.y of a stralg-htforward and generous nature. 
1 Sl'l' Photins, p, 107, for man) in
talH'cs. 
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The condition of that Ïtnmense territory which was 
governed directly from Constantinople is illustrated 
by noting the progressive exaltation of the bishop of 
Constantinople. It proceeded from a double cause 
of equal potency - the supposed interest of the 
emperor, and the ambition of the bishop who was 
enthroned at the seat of temporal power. 
It was a first object with that bishop to raise him- 
self to such a rank of honour and of jurisdiction as 
would give him by right a place among bishops 
corresponding to his position at the imperial court. 
The first step to this was taken at the council as- 
sembled by Theodosil1s in 381, which gave to the 
bishop of the capital no greater jurisdiction indeed, 
but a precedence of honour next even to the bishop 
of Old Rome. When N ectarius, a layman, ,vas se- 
lected to take tþ.e place of St. Gregory of N azianzum, 
his episcopate, lasting sixteen years, fronl 3 81 to 397, 
showed a continuous ndvance in the influence of his 
see. Starting with the exarchate of Thrace, fronl 
which the bishop of Heraclea was tacitly deposed, he 
set himself to purge it from Arianism. His advance 
in power had gone so far, that in the year preceding 
the death of Theodosius he held a large synod of 
bishops, at which, though even the patriarchs Theo- 
philus of Alexandria and Flavian of Antioch were 
present, N ectarius presided. A question concerning 
the possession of the metropolitan's see of Bostra, 
in Arabia-that is, in the patriarchate of Antioch- 
was regulated. And during this episcopate of N ec- 
tarius, the" Resident Council" took a definite forma- 
tion. '].1he source of this was in the imperial po,ver 
itself, to gain favour from \vhich bishops from all 
parts of the East frequented the court. Had there 
R 
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been no resiùent ern peror, there wonld have ùeen no 
"l{esident Council." Sometimes as many as sixty 
bishops were present at the capital. They were 
convened and naturally presided over by the bishop 
of the diocese. The council seerns originally to have 
exercised arbitration, but carne by custom and degrees 
to be a regular and ordinary tribunal for the affairs of 
the higher prelates. This standing council becalne a 
puwerful vehicle for the successive enlargement of 
authority to the bishop of the capital, whose vote 
generally carried its j ndgment with it. 
In 398, John of .L\ntioch, the renowned Chrysos- 
tOln, succeeded. He exercised jurisdiction not only 
over the Thracian, but the ..Asian, exarchate. Being 
called in as arbitrator at Ephesus, he deposed si
 
bishops and TIlnde J Ieraclides archbishop. After his 
own unjust deposition this act of his was impugned, 
and IIeraclides also ,vas deposed. OI)
 of the accusa- 
tions brought against Chrysostorn was the interfer- 
ing with dioceses beyond his range. Nevertheless, 
his anl bitious successors found in his exanlple a 
challenge to go on with the extension of their j uris- 
diction; and Huch facts serve ordinarily for a proof of 
the right clailned; and so afterwards it wa
 main- 
tained that the arch bishop of Constantinople had, 
even before the council of Chalcedon, the right to 
claim supervision and jurisdiction over the three 
exarchates of Thrace, Asia, and Pontns. 
As to the sentence of the council at the Oak, 
,vhich deposed Chrysostom, both he and Theophilus 
of Alexandria appealed to Pope Innocent. Chrysos- 
tom did not accept the canon passed at Antioch by 
the Arian council in 34 I, which Theophilus had used 
against him. Nor did Pope Innocent achnit it, but 
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desired a council of Eastel:n and 
V e.stern Lisl\(>p(} to --- ( 
be held at Rome, to whIch he InvIted Theop
 LÄNß.- 
This council he could not bring about, but he through- 
out defended the cause of Chrysostorn, and strove to 
interest the Em peror Honorius against the arbitrary 
conduct of his brother Arcadius, under whom a great 
persecution ensued against the friends of the deposed 
Chrysostom. While he still lingered in banishment 
and ill-treatment, Arsacius, a brother of N ectarius, 
but far inferior to hinl, succeeded for a very short 
time. After Arsacius, and still during the life of the 
rightful bishop, Atticus, a nlan of great ability, was 
put, at the beginning of 406, in the see of Constanti- 
nople. This he held for nearly twent.y years, and he 
had skill to use this time to the best for the advance 
of bis power. During these years of terrible distress 
ill the 'Vest, Rome was taken by Alaric, and the 
kingdoms of the two brothers often stood against 
each other, and in separate alliance with barbarians, 
who were striving to plunder or to ruin both. During 
this reign of eunuchs and favourites in the East, the 
bishop of the capital advanced. He even succeeded 
in getting from the weakness of Theodosius II. a law 
by which from that time no bishop might be chosen 
in the three exarchates without the consent and 
authority of the Resident Council at Constantinople. 
Thus, an overwhelming influence was secured to as 
presiding bishop. And in 421 he further obtained a 
decree by which the greater caUSé3 in the prefecture 
of Eastern Illyricum-that is, the two provinces 
of Epirus, the two of l\:Iacedonia, and those of 
Thessaly and Achaia-should not be decided without 
the cognisance of the bishop of Constantinople. In 
this Atticus \vas carrying out his own views, that the 
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pcclesiastical should folJo\V the political organisatioll, 
find that since Gratian had cede(l the prefecture of 
Ea
tel'll Illyriculll to Theoùosius in 379, it ought llOt 
to remain under the supervision of the archbishop of 
Thessalonica as Vicar of the Apostolic See. lIe 
therein passed beyond t he limits of the Thracian 
exarchate, and it \vaF-, rnoreover, a direct attack on 
the patriarchal rights of the Pope. Pope Honifacius 
defended his actual vicar, Rufus, with success. The 
edict was reverl;;ed by another edict of Theodosius II. ; 
but, however, in the end thp first edict got into the 
Theodosian code, whence it passed into that of Justinian, 
while the second edict ,vas omitted. The right of 
the IToly See in all this ,vas incontestable: it was 
maintained afterwards by St. Leo; but after a long 
tirne this perfect specimen of Eastern trickery was 
carried out and prevailed, so as to detach that pre- 
fecture from thp patriarchal jurisdiction of the Pope. 
.Atticns died in the year 425 or 426, as he was 
about to appoint a bishop for Nicæa, in the exarchate 
of Ephesus. He was succeeded for a very short til11e 
by Sisinnius, a bishop beloved for his piety and 
beneficence. TIe consecrated Proclus to be bishop of 
Cyzicus, which city, ho\vever, refused to receive hirn, 
find when Sisinnius appealed to the decree of Theo- 
ùosius Il., alleged it to have been personal to AtticUR. 
'rhus, an opposition to the advance of the see of 
Constantinople did not altogether fail, but, being 
taken up intermittently, was sure to drop. The end 
of it was that the bishops of Thrace, Asia, and Pontus, 
being far less wealthy than the bishop of the capital, 
who \yas supported by the inlperial dignity, could not 
in the long rUB resist him, and came to pay regular 
attendance on the Resident Council. Thus, in these 
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three exarchates he could ordain bishops, regulate all 
relations, and out of every such-like abuse draw new 
consequences for the future. When the three exarchs 
were brought into this subordination, an attack upon 
the jurisdiction, as before there had been upon the 
rank, of the two original Eastern patriarchs ,vas not 
far off. Antioch was not in a position to resist, but 
it was otherwise with Alexandria. 
The See of St. 1\1 ark, in strictest union with that of 
Rome, had by no means accepted the canon of the 
I 50 Fathers in 38 I . I t is said to have been passed 
before the patriarch of .A lexandria and his bishops 
arrived. It was drawn so as to depose him from his 
second rank in the Churcb. "Vhatever human passion 
the patriarch Theophilus, who sat from 385 to 4 12, 
showed against the person of St. Chrysostom, he was 
by no means devoid of right in opposing that increase 
of power in the Byzantine See which the great qualities 
of the preacher and saint tended to promote. His 
nephe,v, St. Cyril, who sat after hin1 from 4 I 2 to 
444, found an unexpected occasion to mortify Byzan- 
tine pride when, by the emperor's choice, another 
priest from Antioch had been called to the bishopric 
of the capital. Nestorius came with a great reputa- 
tion, and in the first instance was heartily welcomed 
both by Pope Celestine and the patriarch Cyril. Bnt 
when he publicly preached a denial of the Blessed 
Virgin's title to be "l\1other of God," and sought to 
substitute for it the title" 1\lother of Christ," St. Cyril 
felt himself obliged to 'v rite to Pope Celestine. In 
his letter he said: 1 "God requires of us ,vatchfulness 
in these matters, and the ancient customs of the 
Church prescribe to communicate them to your Holi- 
I :Mansi, iv. 101 I ; Photius, p. 50. 
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ness." Thereupon the Pope called a council in Itome 
in ..\ugnst 430, approved the conduct of Cyril, con- 
denuled 1\ estorius, giving hiui ten days to su bruit, and 
charged Cyril with the renlaining conduct of the 
case. Cyril callell a council at Alexandria and issued 
his twelve anathemas; Nestorius replied at a council 
with counter-anathenlas. The 14
Inperor Theodosius 
found himself cOlnpelled to authorise the meeting of a 
General CounciL Pope Celestine wrote to the patriarch 
Cyril that he should restore Kestorius to COIl1111union 
if he retracted his errors; and he charged the three 
legates whorn he :-;ent to the Council-the Hishop
 
...\rcaJius and rrojectus and the priest l>lIilippus-to 
b
 guic1èd by the advice and direction of Cyril, ,vho wa
 
acting in his nalne. .A.nd the instructions ran: ,'"\'T e 
. charge you to see the authority of the Apostolic See 
lnaintained: if it COlues to any contest, you are to judge 
as to their voices, not to enter into a contest with then1." 
N e
torius trusted to court favour, and John, the 
patriarch of \ntioch, ,,'ith his bishops, forrned a 
party on his side, though the ernperor thought all was 
done through the personal hatred and jealousy of 
Cyril, ,vhorn, together with Jlemnon, archbishop of 
Ephesus, he had imprisoned. Nevertheless, the 
en1peror "as at length induced to accept its decision, 
to restore Cyril and the arch Lishop of Ephesus to 
liberty, and to give legal effect on the part of the 
etn pire to t he deposition of N estorius and the conse- 
cration of his successor, :\laximian. 
The Council of Ephesus, when it was ]]I:lld, ranked 
as the neÀt General Council after Nicæa. 1 n it 1 the 


1 Phot ius, p. 53. See pp. 3.J-35 for proof that the Council of 
Ephc3us wa
 at the time it was summoned considered the next 
General Council after the Nicene, and that the Council of 381 was 
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Chair of Alexandria maintained its high rank and 
renown for orthodoxy, through the firmness of Cyril. 
The Primacy of the l
oman bishop had shown itself in 
the Inost n1arked manner to the Easterns. Not only 
had its legates, without contradiction, set forth its 
full power of jurisdiction as descending from Peter, 
but the Fathers themselves had, in their acclamations 
and official utterances, most strikingly exhibited their 
reverence for it. On the one hand the legate said 
in council that St. Peter, as nobody doubted and all 
knew, being the head of the Apostles, the pillar of 
the faith, the foundation of the Catholic Church, was 
given by our Lord Jesus Christ tIle keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and authority to bind and loose 
sins; and that up to the present time, and for all 
future time, he lives and judges in his successors. 1 
On the other hand, the Council said, in the very 
decree in which their judgment was expressed, "We 
have been compelled by the canons and by the 
letter of our most holy }'ather Celestine" to pass 
aga.inst N estorius the sentence of deprivation. These 
,vords of the legate are only SOlnew hat more explicit 
than those which the Council of ArIes, the greatest 
council of the Antenicene period, used spontaneously 
in their synodal letter to the absent Pope Sylvester. 
rrhey expressed their regret to him that he ,vas 
unable to be \vith them, because he could, by no 
means, "leave that place in which the Apostles (i.e. 
St. Peter and St. Paul) sit from day to day, and their 
blooel, without intern1Ìssion, bears witness to the glory 
acknowledged neither by .Alexandria nor by Rome, except so far 
as its doctrinal decrees against l\Iacedonins were confirmed by 
Pope Damasl1s. 
1 öcrTL
 fWÇ TOÛ "û" Kaì dd Èv Toî
 aÙToû ÔLaÔÓXOL
 Kaì sri Kaì ÔLKó'SH.- 
:Mansi, iv. 1296. 
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of God." rrhe Council of Ephesus acted upon the 
double statement of the Roman legate, by using 
the expre::;sioll that thpy \vere compelled, not only 
b) the canons, but b) the letter of the Inost holy 
}-'ather Celestine, to depose the bishop of Constanti- 
nople. Conseq uently they entirely admitted the fact 
that, four hundred years after th
 day of Pentecost, 
St. Peter was universally known to be the head 
of the .\.po
tle<:;, the pillar of the faith, and the 
foundation of the Catholic Church, anù the holùer 
of the keys of the kingdon1, and that he had been 
given all this by the personal act of the Redeemer 
1 fiIl1self. They also aÙInitted that he lived and 
judgell in his successor, the bishop of ROlne, for the 
tilne being, had done so down to their time, and 
was always to do the 5aOle, which is something 
more. Thus, the next General Council after the 
Nicene gave this n10st emphatic testimony to an 
historic fact, that the bishop of Rome was, in his 
episcopate, the successor of St. Peter: and gave it 
by dwelling on the authority which his sentence, in 
3- Blatter of faith, carried with it. '.'or how could he 
show nlore signally that the authority of Peter dwelt 
in him than hy deposing for dereliction of the faith 
the bishop of the capital, whonl three elI1perOrs had 
nurseù into the possession of vast influence, and 
,vholn the last, of the three, the actual emperor, 
"as supporting with all his power? 
Nothing, I suppose, can exceed the force of this 
testimony as an utterance of the Church herself; Lut 
circUInstallces of another kinù, relating to the centre 
of gravity with regard to political power at the 
mOll1ent, lend it an additional guarantee as a testi- 
luony of the temporal power also. 
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It has been already observed that long before the 
Nicene Council Rome had ceased to be the habitual 
residence of her elnperor. But five years after it a 
new capital had taken her place, and given a centre, 
on the banks of the Bosphorus, to the vast territory 
which we caU the East. And now, in 43 I, power 
had deserted the Tiber and went forth from the 13os- 
phorus. Honorius had died eight years before. At 
his death, his nephe\v, Theodosius, after punishing an 
usurper, had assumed the right to nlake his cousin 
Valentinian, a child of four years old, nOlninal 
emperor, under the guardianship of his mother, Galla 
Placidia, at the same time proclaiming her ell1press. 
Rome, twenty years before, had been taken and 
plundered by Alaric. Gaul, Spain, and Africa were 
more or less occupied by various settlements of 
northern tribes. Galla Placidia, now sole remaining 
child of the great Theodosius, had twice been doonled 
to marry, as a scapegoat, first, tbe Goth Ataulph, 
successor of Alaric, and then the general Constantius. 
She was resting what remained of her son's eUJpire 
upon a barbarian arm, that of the able, but unscrupu- 
lous Actius, as her feeble half-brother, Honorius, bad 
before rested on Stilicho. She dared not live with 
Valentini an unshielded at Rome, but sought protec- 
tion in the unassailable fortress of Ravenna. Then it 
,vas that a Roman legate, in an Ecumenical Council 
nlainly composed of Eastern bishops, proclaimed the 
full power of the Pope as derived from St. Peter's 
Rornan episcopate. This the Council accepted and the 
Eastern en1peror acknowledged, while all his desire and 
effort were to absolve the bishop of his capital, whose 
influence his father and grandfat.her had fostered, and 
whom the Pope was condemning and deposing. 
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This acknowledgment of the !)rilnacy occurred when 
what rerna.ined of the '\T estern empire was feeùle- 
ness, and when the Eastern eIl1perOr was the superior 
lord, a8 froIH the death of lIonorius in 423 he did 
not cease to be. l 'Ve Inust add to this that the 
Eastern bishops, during the tirlle of the Arian struggle, 
and at the councils convened at Constantinople in 
3 8 I, 382, and 383, and in the 
ucceeding times, 
JIlade ahnost every great synod a scene of their anl- 
bitious rivalry. In this Council of 43 I they were 
su hjects of Theodosius, not of Valentinian; yet they 
accepted, without a \Vord of dispute, the l'rirnacy 
which the 110Inan legates laid down as universally 
known to proceet1 frorn the episcopate of St. Peter at 
!{orne. 
t. Cvril, their greatest Tnan, was hinlself 
presiding over the Council, in virtue of a Inandate 
froIn the Pope. Their conduct otherwise had given 
already abundant proofs of that internal weakness 2 
which, eighteen years afterwards, in the Robber 
Council held in this f;arne city, and in the course of 
tho 
I onophysite struggle, yet 1nore betrayed itself. 
The utter want of character in bishops dependent 
on a court, aud using that court for their own cndR, 
while they at the sanle time hurnoured all its desires, 
was con1Ïng more anù n10re to light, and leading to 
the nlost shameless Jnisuse of the Church's holiest 
institutions. 3 
\\Thile at this Council l{ome and Alexandria stood 
together, the patriarch of Antioch and his bishops 
fell into grpat discredit by the support given to 
Nestorius. They lingered on their road to the Council; 
they tried. to fornl a council apart; they sided, in 


1 See Heurnont, i. 775. 2 Pbotius, p. 55, translated. 
3 Photiu
, p. 58. 
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fact, with tbe court party, and the plainly expressed 
\vishes of the elnperor. For the nloment, the see of 
Constantinople received a great humilation in the fall 
of its bishop, in which the clergy also shared, though 
its bishop was a stranger called fronl Antioch by the 
emperor, when he would not take any of his own 
clergy, not even the highly-gifted Proclus, wholn the 
people had desired. 
Nevertheless, the upward course of the bishop of 
Constantinople was scarcely checked by the faìl of 
N estorius. The election of l\Iaximia.nus, highly ap- 
proved by Pope Celestine and the patriarch Cyril, 
followed; and when he died in 434, his place was 
taken, through the choice of Theodosius, by Proclus. 
He was a renowned preacher; he had thrice been 
asked for as bishop by the people. His prudence, 
mildness, and eloq uence did great service to the 
Church. He induced the emperor to bring back the 
relics of his own revered master, St. Chrysostonl, 
and inter them with solemn procession in the church 
of the Apostles. In a great episcopate of twelve 
years, Proclus extended the influence of his see. 
\Vhen Flavian, distinguished alike for purity of 
belief and virtuous life, succeeded him in 446, these 
qualities only added to the great position ,vhich had 
been attained by his see. Thus, Ibas, bishop of 
Edessa, was charged with heresy bef01.e his superior, 
the patriarch of Antioch, and afterwards accused to 
the emperor. Upon this Theodosius deputed the 
hearing of the case to the bishop of his capital, who 
delegated thereto the bishops of rryre, Derytus, and 
Himeria, together with his own deacon Eulogius. 
The decision, afterwards read and approved in the 
Council of Chalcedon, expressly mentioned the judg- 
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ruent of archbishop Flavian, and the order of thl' 1nost 
religious etnperor. Th 11
 t ht
 Li
hop of Constanlinoplo 
H
l'll)ed to extend his aut hority eVèn over the patriarchatt:" 
of ....\.ntioch, frotll which he had c.lelegated bi
hops, 
with a dl'acon of hi
 0\\ n, to hear an episcopal cause. 
Thus had the bi
hop lIt" a see l'ntirely unnotic('d at 
thp Nicf'tH' Council ri
en in tho hierarchy of the Church. 
Originally n sutrragan bic;hop of ] It:"raclen., it had taken 
hinl scarcl'ly two generations to pa
s to the position of 
a patriarch over the exarchate of the great St. Ba
il; 
over that of l'
phl'sUS founded Ly 
t. 1)3.111 find Sr. 
John; and to interfere, b 

ide
. with on
 of the thre- 
Petrin see
. ...\ll thi
 Was Lron
ht aLout simply 
bècausn Constantinople \\ a
 X ew ltolne, aud the Eastern 
cluperor thOl1(T}lt it to be his pl'rmanent intere
t to 
rule the bishops of his whole elnpire by the hand of 
one who had no other title than that he \\ as the bishop 
of tllf
 eapital. ]Iis valnl
 in the sight of the emperor 
WfiS that he waR not npostolic. 
Theodo
in
 had left tilt' thronp. of the East to....\rc
Hlin
, 
no youth of eighteen; and the throne of the "e
t to 
Ilollorins, n bo\ of elev(\n. fhat) outll of pighh'en 
wag onl} "een in the miùst of his guards,! who 
were clothed in brilliant nrtnonr and uniforrn, \\ ith 
gilded spears allll shield
. lIe 
at in a coach drawn 
by ,vhite 111ules. plated with gold and adorned "ith 
precious stone
. I [is dre
s from head to foot 'vus studded 
,vith jewels. lie hnd ß diadelll sparkling with diamonds, 
costly earrings and brac(\lets. The splelldonr of th
 
palace answered to the brilliance of its lord: it
 
halls were filh-d with the costliest n1o
:lic ,vork and 
silken tapestri
s, and Incn trod upon gold dust sprinkled 
e,en o\
er its courts and stairs. In tinl('8 w ht'n the 


1 Heumont. i. 718. 
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safety of the vast domain which supported this luxury 
required the energy of a Constantine and the j usticp of 
a TheoJosius to preserve it, the ministers who practically 
ruled it were favouritcs, chiefly eunuchs, engaged in 
pf'rpetual rivalry - corrupt and malignant as only 
eunucbs could be. After thirteen years of such a reign, 
Arcadius died at the age of thirty-one, and left his 
throne to a child of seven, Theodosius II. The vain 
empress who had persecuted St. Chrysostom was cut 
off in all the glory of her youthful beauty before her 
aged victim; anù her husband, who had permitted 
hiln to be banished, and in the banishment to be 
martyred by ill-usage, only just survived him. As 
Theodosius IT. grew up he was directed by the 
noble and most capable mind of his own scarcely 
elder sister Pulcheria, to whom was due whatever good 
the Eastern empire enjoyed in his reign of neady 
forty years. 
Now that we have mentioned the succession of tbe 
see of Constantinople from Nectarius to Flavian, and 
the prodigious rise which it accomplished in those 
sixty-four years, let llS glance at the position of the 
bishop in that great pleasure-loving, turbulent, and 
luxurious capital, as shown in his internal administra- 
tion of his diocese. 
The diocese of Constantinople, like the city, seemed 
to have no infancy. Seven years after its birth the 
courtier Eusebius had left Nicomedia for the new resi- 
dence of the emperor, and the see, of which Paul was 
the rightful occupant, co
t that virtuous man a life of 
persecutions crowned by a martyr's death. Eudoxius, 
another bishop, was the baptizer, chief minister, and 
corrupter of Valens. The city let the great Nazian- 
7.ene depart in disgust at the evil return which it 
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Blade for his lleliverance of it frol11 the _Arian heresy. 
'Vith Nectarius another tiIne began. There grew up 
around the bishop a household second ollly to that of 
the eUlperor, and his rank, with the outward rever- 
encp shown to it, yielded ouly to thp itl1perial state: 
This is borne ,vitness to already by the Goldenmouth 
hiIllself, all whose saintliness it required to mrântain 
an a
cet.ic life in the Inidst of the pOlnp \vith which 
he was surrounded, and to show his love of poverty in 
the tlistribution of vast revenue8. The bishop of the 
capital took precedence of all tenlporal dignitarie
. 
rrhe enlporor usually listened to his requests; his in- 
tercession and his counsel carried great weight. lIe 
W:tfo; enjoined to USE' a litter in the great proce

ions, 
though the emperor ,veut on foot. Iris onicer
, such 
as the treasurer, the archdeacon, the archpriest, the 
chief sacristan, the notaries, of \vllorn the archdeacon 
was the chief, the la,v-oflicers, called Defenders, the 
war(lens, all in holy orders of priest or deacon, becanJe 
great fl1nctionarie
. The syncellus, who began by 
b(>illg a sort of private conlpanion, the witness of the 
hishop's life and conversation, from which was taken 
hiH nalno, signifying the sharer of a cell, developed 
into the chancellor of future tinles, who is even vet 
01 
supposed to direct a sovereign's conscience. rfhat 
vital power of organisation, which dwelt in the bi
hop's 
person, and appeared in every diocese fronl the titlle 
of Constantine, nowhere showed a more luxurious 
growth than in the capital of the Eastern olupire. 
l\bont the 'middle of the fifth century, the nUInber of 
clergy in the cathedral exceeded four hundred. The 
good patriarchs ever enjo)Ted a vast influence and 
respect. But their ever-increasing power and wealth 
could not fail to engender increased dependence on 
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the court.. \Ve are told that Flavian was the last who 
disdained to yield to court influence. 
In the line of emperors from Constantine I. to 
Leo 1., and even later, not one dared directly to 
maintain that the supreme power of government and 
judgment in the Church belonged to the sovereign, or 
that the Church, in her dOlnain, was not independent 
anù free, but subject to the temporal ruler. On the 
contrary, the emperors maintained in theory the 
autonomy of the religious and ecclesiastical sphere, 
even if in practice they often transgressed it. 
But in later times tbïs practice, contradictory to 
theory, became more and more the rule. After 
Flavian, who would not sue for court favour, and who 
was beaten to death at the Robber Council, bishops 
became ever rare who, at tbe call of duty, ventured 
to represent the freedom and independence of the 
Church against the self-will of the autocrat. Thus, 
only the more courageous monks of the capital and 
the provinces on one hand, and the Popes of Rome on 
the other, repulsed the encroachments of the emperors 
on the Church's donlain. In the Byzantine, n10re 
than in any other, Church, the pulse of ecclesiastical 
self-government ceased to beat. The Church of the 
Eastern capital becalne nlore and 1110re closely swathed 
in the bonds of the civil power. l 
So lived, moved, and had his being one who had 
become the chief bishop of the East during the 
seventy years in which the Theodosian house reigned 
at Constantinople. Between the council there held 
in 38 I, and the great Council of Chalcedon, held in 


1 Photius, i. 109. Pages 96-110 contain a learned account of the 
internal state and government of the church of Constantinople, from 
which the above is drawn. 
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451, a 
tate-made patriarch had been created. The 
process of creation was after this Illanner. In 330 
there \vas a sinlple suffragan of the exarch of I-Ieraclea, 
who leapt into prolllinence Ly the act of Constantine 
in founding a new capital. lIe thus became frollI the 
bishop of BY7.antiu 111 - an ahnost unknown see- 
bishop of the second city in the whole ROlnan 
]
Inpire. l)uring fifty years, the bishop of this see 
had mostly been the favourite and n1Ïnister and 
corrupter of the two Arianising emperor
, Constantius 
and Valens. Then, ,,,hen l'heoclosins bega.n a new 
era, he ,vas given, so far as the votes of I 50 E1.stern 
bishops could give it hirn, th
 rank of seconù bishop 
after the bishop of ltome. Theodosius began this 
exaltation, and hiH son and grnlld&on carried it on 
with such effect that, at the Jeath of Theodosius 11., 
the bishop of the new capital had subjected the ex- 
archates of Thrace, Ephesus, and C(c
area. By their 
absorption, he had not only formed for himself a 
greater patriarchate than the patriarchates of ..\lex- 
andria and Antioch, but he was encroaching upon 
thclu also, anò becoming the interpreter of inlperial 
wishes to the whole Eastern episcopate. 
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N O\V let us turn to the history of the Church in the 
'Vest, from Damasus to Sixtus III., in these saIne 
sixty years. In the year 380 the la\v of Theodosius, 
promulgated especially to the bishops of the Eastern 
Empire, who were still seething in the Arian turmoil, 
had pointed to Danlasus as the heir of St. Peter's 
See and doctrine, and had attested the continuous 
teaching of that doctrine during the three centuries 
which had passed from St. Peter's martyrdom. As 
a counterpart to the State-made patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, whose action begins from the same Theodosius, 
let us trace the action of Damasus and his successors, 
which is entirely based upon this succession from 
St. Peter. 
Pope Damasus died in 384, after a pontificate of 
eighteen years; and was succeeded by Siricius, who sat 
fourteen years, from 384 to 398. Respecting Pope 
Darnasus, St. Jerome says that he had at OBe time 
assisted him as secretary in answering the questions 
which were directed to him from all parts of the world 
in the East and 'Vest. Such questions had been 
directed to the Popes from the earliest times; and it 
is ren1arkable that we possess the Papal answer to one 
of the first, written at the time when the Apostle 
St. J obn was still living. This is the letter of Pope 
273 S 
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Clenlent I. to the church of Corinth. These questions, 
and the answers to them, 'were carefu11y kept in the 
archives of the .Apostolic See. But they are supposed 
to have been destroyed in the last great persecution, 
as well as the genuinp acts of the Inartyrs in the city 
of Rorne, which the notaries of the IIoly See were 
ordereù to lnake up. ..A very few fragments of t he
e 
letters survive in tho period extending froIll the letter 
of St. Clelnent, about 
\.D. 96, to the great letter of 
Pope Julius in 3
2, sent to the Arianising bi
hops at 
l\ntioch, which hns been preserved to us in the writ- 
ings of 
t. .A.thanasius. Pope J ulius 
at fron} 337 
to 352; his successor, Liberius, froIn 352 to 3 66 ; 
l)anw.sus froln 366 to 384. IIad the cOInplete acts 
of the 1 Ioly See in these fifty years been prcser'veù, 
they would ha,e supplied n
 with more and surer in- 
formation respecting that nlost troubled period than 
all the other writings which \ve possess, especially as 
to what concerns the govern n1ent of the Ch urch. 
Only n few letters and fragments of these three Popes 
have been preserved. One letter of Dalnasus, how- 
ever, Theodor.t has given us, addresseù, he says, cc to 
the hishops governing the East." They had requested 
fro III hitn the condetnnation of l\.pollinaris and his 
disciple Tirnotheus. The Pope wrote to theJn that 
he had already condemned them, and this is his 
letter :- 
"That your charity, I110st honoured sons, aSBip-ns to 
the ..Apostolic See the fitting reverence, tells Inost for 
yourselves. For if we hold the chief place in the 
holy Church, wherein the holy Apostle, hy sitting/ 
instructed us how it behoved us to steer the rudùer 


1 Theodoret, llist. Lib. x. c. 5. The tC'rm sÎtliny, Aa8ftóp.fJlOÇ, is the 
tl'chnical expression for a hishop sittinf! in his se
. 
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which we received from him, still we confess ourselves 
to be inferior to this honour; but for this we labour 
to the utmost of our power, if by any means we lllay 
be able to reach the glory of his blessedness. 
"I(now, then, that long since we condemned the 
profane Timotheus, disciple of the heretic Apollinaris, 
together with his impious doctrine, and trust assuredly 
that the remains of it are of no account. But if that 
old serpent, once and again struck down, raises his 
head again for his own punishment, and, being outside 
the Church, does not cease trying with his poisou- 
fangs certain men without faith, avoid him as a pesti- 
lence. Remember, at the same time, the apostolic 
faith, that especially which was set forth in ,vriting 
by the Pathers at Nicæa; and resting on this as a 
sure basis, do not permit henceforth your clergy and 
laity to listen to vain words and worn-out question
. 
For we have already given the proper form, 1 so that 
he who confesses himself a Christian Inay keep what 
has been handed down from the Apostles, as St. Paul 
says-' If any preach to you beside what you have re- 
ceived, let him be anathema.' For Christ our Lord 
the Son of God brought a most full salvation to the 
hun1an race by His own passion, that He might set 
free from all sin the whole man, who was involved 
in sins. If anyone, filled by the spirit of the devi], 
should say that He has an imperfect Godhead or ]'lan- 
hood, he shows himself the son of hell. 'Vby, then, 
do you ask of me again the condemnation of Timo- 
theus, who, together with his disciple Apollinaris, in 
the presence also of P
ter, bishop of the city of Alex- 
andria, has been deposed here by sentence of the 


] The term proper form, TÚ7rOr;, is a doctrinal exposition imposed. 
by authority. 
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A postolic bee, together with his disciple Apol1inari
, 
and in the day of judglnent will suffer the fitting 
conJernnation and tonnent? ]
ut if, after by his own 
confession changing his trup hope in Christ, he per- 
suade any light-minded men, as if he had a true hope, 
\vhoever chooses to resist the rule of the Church, \vill 
perish equally with hin1- God preserve you in health, 
n10st honoured sons." 
This is no sfilnple of Pope T>arnasus. But with his 
successor, Siricius, a continuous though not a COIH- 
plcte series of these letters ha
 been preserved. The 
first of these, bearing the date of .February, 385, 
i
 written to IIilneriu
, rnetropolitan of the Spanish 
province then called Tarragon a, in answer to questions 
addressed by hin1 to Pope Dalnasus, which did not 
reach 1
on1e till after his death, and so can1e into 
thA hands of his snccessor. Only the reading of this 
letter throughout will give an adequate notion of the 
authority \vith which it is written. rrhis authority 
ranges over the whole sacerdotal life, giving specifiC' 
instruction as to the rite of baptism, as to the dealing 
with apostates, as to Illarriage, a
 to the laws r
spect- 
ing penitence, as to the monastic life, as to the con- 
tinenc
 which ought to be observed by priests and 
deacons, as to the age and life and rule of those who 
receive holy orders. rfhe authority ,vhich dictates thi
 
letter show8 itself to be snprelne, tranquil, settled, in 
full and undisputed possession of itself, both in the 
bplief of the ,vriter and of those whom he addresses. 
Bnt upon what is this authority based t 'rhe 
answer to this que
tion is very. important, because in 
the long series of Decretal Letters, of which this is 
the first, one only source is alleged. It is not the 
rank of ROIne as the capital city, nor is it the decree 
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of an emperor, nor is it the ordering of a council. It 
is best to give the source alleged in the very words of 
the letter, which begins-" The report of your frater- 
nity, directed to our predecessor, Damasus of holy 
memory, found nle, by the will of God, already placed 
in his see. And since it was necessary for us to suc- 
ceed to the labours and cares of him to whose dignity, 
by the grace of God, we have succeeded, after inform- 
ing you, as was fitting, of our promotion, we do not 
refuse a sufficient answer to the several points of your 
consultation, as the Lord has deigned to advise us. 
rrh us, in consideration of our office, we are not free 
either to conceal or to be silent, inasmuch as a greater 
zeal for the Christian religion is incumbent upon us 
than upon all others. We bear the burdens of all who 
are laden; or rather the blessed Apostle Peter bears 
thelll in our person, who, as we trust, protects and de- 
fends us as the heirs in all things of his government." 1 
In giving the rule about baptism Siricius ,vrites : 
"All bishops must observe this, unless they be willing 
to be torn from the solid mass of the apostolic rock, 
upon which Christ has built His universal Church." 
As to priests and deacons, who, on pretence that 
priests in the old law were 111arried, do not observe 
chastity, he says: "They ll1USt know that they are 
deposed from all ecclesiastical rank, which they have 
unworthily used, by authority of the Apostolic See." 
" ,Ve think," concludes the Pope, "that we have 
made sufficient answers to all the causes which you 
have referred to the Roman Church, as the head of 
your body, 2 and request you to make them known to 


I Siricius, Ep. i. ; Constant, pp. 62 4- 6 3 8 . 
2 Dc qufLus-ad Rornanarn ecclesiarn, utpote ad caput tui cor- 
poris, retulisti. 
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the hishops of all the surrounding provinces, of Car- 
thagena, Lusitania, Bætica, and Gallicia." 
"\V fiS this specific claim of the Pope to sit in the 
See of Peter, and to be charged, as his heir, with the 
governTnent of Peter, acknowledged by the bishops to 
Wh01l1 ho ,vrote 
 In the year 389 he aLldres
ed an 
encyclical to tho Lishops of various provinces, con- 
Llelllning, as heretical, to exclusion froln the Church, 
.J oviniall and others. In his answer to this encyclical 
St. 
\m brose,t with other bishops, says: "'V e have 
recngnised in the letter of your IIoliness the watchful- 
ne
t) of the Good Shepherd, in that you diligently 
guard tbe door entrn
ted to you, and, with pious 
solicitude, protect the fold of Christ, as one \vorthy 
for the T.Jonl's sheep to hear and to foHow. And 
inasluuch as you knew the lalnbs of Christ, it is easy 
for you to catch the wolves, and you meet their 
attack as a provident pastor." Thus, ODe of the 
greatest saints and doctors of the fourth century has 
no more doubt about the origin, the character, and 
thp extent of the Pope's power than the l)ope hin1sclf. 
lIe assigns to hinl, by this siulple allusion, th
 palnlary 
passages in the gospels of St,. )latthew and St . John. 
It is in this character', a
 thp heir of 
t. Peter's 
gover
nment, that l>ope Siricius anù his irnrnelliate 
successor:, i
su
 canonical letters to the bishops of 
l
aul, of A.frica, of IUyriculn, sÏtnilar in character to 
that quoted ahove, which was addresser] to the Spanish 
lueh'opolitan. "r e have but a single letter from 
Pope Anastasius, who sat three years, frolD 398 to 
402, in which he writes to John, bishop of J erusalenl, 
that he will guard the disciplino of the ROlnan Church 
all over the world, by rejecting profane doctrine. 
1 Ep. xlii. 29- 6 5. 
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" Certainly, I will never be wanting in the guardian- 
ship of the Gospel's faith among my peoples, and will 
communicate by letter with the parts of my body, 
scattered through various regions of the earth, that no 
profane interpretation may creep in among them to 
darken their nlinds." 1 
The next Pope, Innocent I., sat for nearly fifteen 
years, from 402 to 4 17, and we have thirty-six of his 
letters testifying his universal action in the affairs of 
the Church. His pontificate covers the capture of 
Rome by Alaric in 4 I O. During this most disturoed 
period the governments of the two brothers, Arcadius 
and Honorius, appear, through the intrigues of their 
ministers, to become not only separate but almost 
hostile kingdoms. :ßloreover, large parts of the vVes- 
tern empire are occupied by the Northern tribes. In 
the midst of this confusion his authority, as Pop
, 
is exercised in all directions, as well in matters of 
administration as in matters of doctrine. In a letter 
answering the difficulties of "\"Tictricius, bishop of 
Rouen, he goes over the same range of subjects as 
Siricius in his letter to IIinlerius of Tarragon a, and 
again in another letter to the bishops of Spain. St. 
John Chrysostom appeals to him under the persecu- 
tion of the Enlperor Arcadius and the patriarch Theo- 
philus. The great preacher gives a most graphic 
picture of the sufferings which he hiIllself and his 
people were undergoing. The Pope defended the 
cause of the sufferer. "\Vhen he was already banished 
by the Emperor Arcadius, the Pope wrote "to the 
priests, deacons, all the clergy and laity of the church 


1 Constant, p. 728. Mihi certe cura non deerit evangelii fidem 
circa meos custodire populos, partesque corporis lllei per spatia 
diversa terrarum, quantum possum, literis convcnire. 
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of Uonstan tinople under the bishop .J ohu," referring 
to the Xicene Canons, as alone received by the Cll urch, 
to exclndp, it wonld seenl, the canons passed at .Antioch 
in 34 I, unùer cover of which St. Chrysostolll had 
then 1Jeen deposed. The Pope said that nothing but 
an ecuIllenical synod would 
till this storm. lIe 
afterwards uloved the Elnperor I Lonorins at Jtavenua, 
in 406, and cau:-;e(l hi III to 
ena five bishop
, two 
Pl'iests, and a deacon, fiS a deputation to his brother 
...\rcaaiu
, asking for a council to be held at Thes
a- 
101lica. They were very ill recei\yed, and the end was 
that Pope Inllocent "ithdrew his comnlunion froIH 
.A.tticub, who had been intruded a
 bishop of Con- 
stantinople by the eTnperor, during the lifetillle of 
St. Chrysostoln, frolH Theophilus of Alexandria, and 
froln Porphyrius of l\.ntioch. They were only restored 
to conlnlunion some ten years afterwards, when the 
nanle of St. Chrysostolll had been replaced in the 
diptychs in each of the three great Eastern sees, a 
cOllùition which the Pope exacted. 
The action of Pope Innocent upon the ...\frican 
Lishops is fo'eell specially in the referencA of t hp, two 
loeal councils of Carthage and :Jlilevi, and in his con- 
firlna.t ion of their decision upon the doctrine of grace. 1 
On this occasion the fanlons words of St. Augustine 
\\ ere uttered: " Upon thi
 cause two councils have 
already been sent to the ..L\postolic See; and allRwers 
fl'om it have been receiveù, The cause is endeù, 
'V ould that tho error Inay bp ended also." 2 These 
"on18 throw a light on that cc Principate of the 
..A postolic See," 3 of which 
t. A.ugustine attests the 
e'\:istence frOIlt the beginning. 


] See tbe letters, 26-31, Constant, pp. 867-904. 
:! Hermo, cxxxi. cap. 10. 3 Ep. xliii., Tom. ii. 91. 
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Here a question of faith was concerned, while the 
mode of dealing with it throws light npon the exist- 
ing discipline, particularly upon the bond which united 
the African Church with the Apostolic See. 
In the year 416 the African episcopate lllet in two 
great provincial councils held at Carthage and at 

filevi to consider the attack made upon the doctrine 
of grace by Pelagius and Cælestius. The result was 
that both councils condemned them, and then trans- 
mitted their judgrnent to Pope Innocent for his con- 
firlllation. Sixty-nille bishops of the council held at 
Carthage under the Primate A urelius addressed a 
synodical letter to the Pope in which they say: "We 
have considered that what we have done should be 
ll1ade known to your holy charity, lord and brother, 
that the authority of the Apostolic See may be added 
to the statutes of our n1ediocrity, to prot
ct tbe sal- 
vation of many, and to correct also the perversity 
of some." 
At the same tilne sixty-one bishops at the council 
of l\lilevi, of whom St. Augustine was one, write 
another synodical letter to the Pope, \vhich they begin 
in these words: "Since the Lord by the signal gift of 
His grace has placed you in the Apostolic See, with 
a special fitness for the needs of our tin1es, so tbat 
we should be rather charged with negligence, if we 
failed to bring before your veneration what concerns 
the Church's interest, than that you would either de- 
cline or neglect our information, we beseech you to 
apply your pastoral diligence to the great dangers of 
the ,veak members of Christ. For a new and most 
pernicious heresy is attempting to raise its head." 
" But it is our judgn1ent that, by the mercy of our 
Lord God, who deigns both to direct your consultations 
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and to hear your prayers, the authors of these per- 
vers
 and pernicious opinions will luore easily yield 
to the authority of your Holiness, which is derived 
froln the authority of th
 1 roly Scriptures.! 
In these last ,vords the Fathers of the Council 
state that the authority of the Pope, to which they 
1'cfer, is derived froIll the grants Inade to St.. Peter in 
tho Go
pel, and inherited by hinl as Peter's successor. 
In a third and longer letter, not synodical, but 
a8 it ,vere private, fro III five bishops, Aurelius of 
Carthage, 
\.llgustine, ...\lypins, and two others, which 
is in fact a short treatise upon the true doctrine of 
grace, and is placed alnong the works of .Augustine, 
the Pope is inforJl1
ù at greater length upon the 
f5ubjpct in question. Thi
 letter begins: "'Ve have 

t'nt to yonI' IIoliness letters subscribed by no snlall 
nU111 her of bishops froln the councils of two province
, 
Carthage and KUlllillia, against the enelnies of the 
grace of Christ, \V ho trnst in their own virtue, and 
say to our Creator, Thou hast tnade us lnen, but we 
have nladA ourselves just." And it ends with these 
words: "The great kindness of your heart will 
surely pardon us for sending to your Holine

 a 
longer letter than you would wish. In tlás we are 
not pouring back our rivulet to increase your own 
al11ple fountainhead. JJut the titHe is full of trial 
frolll which we beseech IIim to whom ,ve say, 
Leaa us not into telnptation, to deliver us. .And 
our purpose is to have it proveù by you that our 
rivulet springs fronl the same head of streams 
aR your abounding river, and to be consoled by 


I Xotc of Constant, p. 876. Hie r1f'c1arant :\filcvÏtani Concilii 
Patres Homani Pontificis auctorÏtatclll ip
a ScripturaruBl auctorÏtatc 
fulciri. 
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your rescript in the consciousness of participating 
" 
one grace. 
'Ve have separate answers of Pope Innocent to both 
the synodical letters and to the private letter of the five 
bishops dated Jan. 27, 4 I 7, a few weeks before the 
death of the Pope. In the same year, after his death, 
St. Augustine 1 wrote to Paulinus, bishop of Nola, a 
letter in which he says: "Pope Innocent of blessed 
memory answered all that we said as it was right and 
as it becalne the prelate of the Apostolic See." 
The words of the Pope on which St. Augustine 
spoke this emphatic commendation run as follows, first 
to the Fathers of the Council of Carthage :- 
"In examining the things of God, which require 
to be treated with the utmost care by bishops, and 
especially by a true, just, and Catholic council, observ- 
ing the preced
nts of ancient tradition, and mindful of 
ecclesiastical discipline, you sho,ved the strengt h of your 
religion not less now in consulting us, than by sound 
reason before you prononnced sentence. For you 
approved of reference being made to our judgment., 
knowing what is due to the Apostolic See, since aU we 
'who are placed in this post desire to follow the Apostle 
himself, from whom the very episcopate and all the 
authority of this title sprung. Following him, we 
know as well how to condemn the evil as to approve 
the good. An instance of this is that, in accordance with 
the duty of bishops, you maintain the institutions 
of the Fathers, and will not suffer to be trodden under 
foot what they decreed by no sentence of their own as 
111en, but by that of God. Whatever, then, was being 
done even in distant and remote provinces, they would 
not consider as deterlnined until it was brought before 
1 E p. clxxxvi. I. 
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this 
ee, that by its full authority the just sentence 
should be confirlned, and that all other churches luight 
draw fro III it what they shoulll order; wholn they 
should absolve; whoIn they should avoid. 
o that as 
froln their parent sonrce, aH waters should flow, and 
through the difierent regions of the whole world the 
pure strealns of the fountainhead well forth uncor- 
rupted." 
In these words the Pope seems to take up alld 
apply the luctaphor of the fountain used by the five 
bishops in their letter to hinl. They tern1 the de- 
crees passed by the 130 bishops in two councils, 
anù the doctrine of grace defended in their decrees, a 
rivulet, of which the Pope is th
 fountainhea(l. lIe 
accepts this expression of their humility, and exhibits 
the whole Church under the inulge of a strealll welling 
fortI) frolH one head, the See of Peter, and carrying 
everywhere unity of belief and purity of doctrine. 
Th(\ Pope's answer to the letter of the N uluidian 
Council dwells upon the saIne thought. lIe says that 
aluong the other cares of the ROlnan Church, allù the 
occupations of the .A.postolic See in answering consulta- 
tions brought to it fr0111 different quarters, the decrees 
of the 
ynods had been brought to hin). "It is with 
diligence and fìtness that you consult the secrets of th
 
apostolic honour; that honour, I Dlean, on which, be- 
sides those things which arc without, the care of all the 
churches attends, as to what judglnent is to be passt>d 
on doubtful ulatters. In this you follow the prescrip- 
tion of the ancient rule, which you know, as ".cll as 1, 
has ever been observed in the whole world. nut this I 
pass by, for J am sure your prudence is aware of it. 
For ho\v could you, by your action, have confirrned this 
save as knowing that, throughout all provinces, answers 
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are ever emanating from the apostolic fountain to in- 
quirers. Especially, so often as a Inatter of faith 
is under inquiry, I judge that all our brethren and 
fellow-bishops ought not to refer save to Peter, that 
is, the source of their own name and honour, as now 
your affection has referred for what may benefit all 
churches in common throughout the whole world. 
For the inventors of evils must necessarily become 
more cautious when they see themselves, at the refer- 
ence of a double synod, severed from ecclesiastical COIl1- 
m union by. our sentence." 
On the same day the Pope returned an answer to 
the letter of the five bishops, with great praise of the 
faith and religion sho\vn in it. 
In one of his letters St. Augustine speaks of the 
Principate which has always existed in the Apos- 
tolic See. And, as we have seen in another letter 
to St. Paulin us, he speaks of the answers made by 
Pope Innocent on this occasion as being in all things 
just and right, and such as becarrIe the Apos- 
tolic See. Putting these two facts together, we ob- 
tain the fol1owing particulars as belonging, in the 
n1ind of St. Augustine, to this Principate. First, it 
was an authority beyond and including the authority 
of local councils, which, when they had done their 
best, referred to it for a pproval and ratification of 
what they had done. No part of the Church was 
nlore autononlOUS than the African; yet, when 130 
bishops had met under the Prill1ates of Carthage 
and Numidia, and were as sure as to the truth of 
the doctrinal statements ,vhich they opposed to error 
as bishops could be, St. Augustine hinlself being 
one of thenl, they did not think their labours con- 
cluded until they had sent their decrees to be rati- 
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fica at Itollle. St. Augustin
 described their authority 
as being n rivulet when cOll1pared with the fountain- 
head. 
Secondly, it was an authority based upon Scripture, 
so that they hopetl J)elagiuH, if he did not yield to 
theIn, would yield to it. [Jut there is no other 
way of explaining how the authority of the Pope 
wa
 bar.::ed upon Scripture in a Inanner in which 
their own a.uthority was not bm,ed upon it, e
cept in 
virtup of the divine pron1Ï
es maùe to l"Jeter, that is, 
as the Church's foundation and doorkeeper, the bearer 
of th
 keys, the continuer of his brethren, the 
uni\
ersal pastor, coupled with the inheritance of 
these powers by the Pope. It was not the truth 
of doctrine to which reference was here Hlade by tbe 
council of 1\Tilevi, for that they possess
d, as well as 
the Pope. It \va
 not this to which the fautors 
of heresy "would yield morf-' ea
ily," but a divin
 
proll1i
e known 
nd acknowledged by all frolli tbe be- 
ginning, as nlade to one person. 
Thirdly, in his answer to both of the councils, the 
Pope speaks of "the episcopate itself, and all its 
authority sprin:!ing froTn the person of l)eter," in 
whom our Lord had placed it originally, as if the 
hishops then1selves knew Peter to be "the author of 
their own name and honour." :Nor was this language 
peculiar to Pùpe Innocent, for Siricius had used it 
beforl\ speaking of l)cter, cc from WhOll1 the beginning 
both of the apostolate and the episcopate sprung," in 
386. ..A_gaiu, Pope 
osilnus,l who followed Innocent, 
used it also to these sanle .African bishops, speaking 
(( of the ecclesiastical discipline follo,ving its own lawfI, 
and paying reverence to the name of Peter, from 
] Zú::.irnus, Ep. xii., Constant., 974; Boniface i., Con::;tant., 1037. 
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w horn itself descended." This is repeated by his next 
successor, Boniface, who says that the "whole rule of tbe 
Church took its beginning fro III Peter, and is sumrned 
up and consists in him." St. Augustine does not 
start away from this doctrine, but covers it with his 
approval, as expressed in the two rescripts of Pope 
Innocent. It occurs, indeed, in his own exposition 
of Scripture, as where he says: 1 "Peter hirnself, to 
whom He entrusted His sheep as to another self, He 
willed to make one with Himself; that so He might 
entrust His sheep to him." "Among the apostles 
Peter alone, almost everywhere, was thought worthy 
to represent the whole Church. On account of that 
very representing of the Church, which he alone bore, 
he was thought \vorthy to hear, I will give to thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. For these keys 
not one nlan but the unity of the Church received." 
" One for many he gave the answer, being the oneness 
in the many." But, in accepting this doctrine, when 
solemnly enunciated by the Pope of the day in his 
answer to councils, he identifies the Pope's authority 
with that of Peter, which is a different thing fron1 
attributing certain qualities to the A postle Peter. 
And this identification with Peter, and descent fronl 
Peter, run through the whole rescripts of the Pope 
which St. Augustine receives. 
Fourthly, this authority of the Principate, which 
leads the bishops, after doing their best in council in 
defence of the faith, not to stop with their own 
decrees, but to carry thenl to the Pope, is described 
by the Pope in his answer as "following the examples 
of ancient tradition," as "carrying out the Church's 
discipline." It is then no new thing, but existed from 
1 Tom. v. 240; v. 1194; v.415. 
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the beginning. For indeed, as it sprung frotH the 
promise of Christ alone, it coulò. not bf an innova- 
tion, not the tightening of a doubtful bond by an ad- 
vancing power, but the original con!:>titution, "that 
in which its StUll consists," to use the words of l>ope 
noniface. This also is cOlnprehended in the approval 
of 
t. .A.ugustine. 
Fifthly, the l)ope also in his rescripts refers to this 
authority as notorious. The bishops thetnselves kno\v 
that answers are ever emanating fronl the \ postolic 
See to all provincc
. This is a pernlanent, ever- 
acting power. The bi
hors, in observing it, " guard the 
institutions of the Fat herR as part of their episcopal 
offic
. For they established it, not by human, but by 
divine decree," that is, not by thp canons of a council, 
which \\ ould make it of ccc!esÙ('3tica! institution, but 
Ly the words of Christ, prior to all councils, and 
beyond theil" reach. Thi
 also St. \ugustine spon- 
taneously accepted. "I think," he says,! addressing 
Julian in one of his last work
, "you n1Ïght have been 

atisfied with that part of the world in which it "as 
the will of the Lord to crown the fir
t of IIis apostles 
with n most glorious martyrdonl. IIad you been will- 
ing to listen to the blessed Innocent then ruling that 
church, you would have escaped the Pelagian snare 
even in your perilous youth. 
For what could that 
holy lllan answer to the .A.frican councils save what 
the Apostolic 
ee, from ancient tilnes, and the Ilon1an 
Church, together with the rest of the churches, holds 
without a break." 
But all tbe preceding points are joined in one by 
this fact, that the l
rincipate, in St. Augustine's con- 
ception of it, as herein expressed, justified its nalne. 
1 Lih. i. 4; Tom. x. 503. 
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He gave it the name which belonged to the Ron1an 
emperor. All the power of Trajan, that is, of the em- 
pire at its culminating point, was summed up in the 
word Principate. By this word St. Augustine de- 
lineated the authority of the Apostolic See. rfhis 
conception runs through the two rescripts of Pope 
Innocent. His authority being given by Christ was 
supreme, and was final. It was " of the Fathers," but 
not given by them; it was not of "human but divine 
sentence." 
lost of all, in nlatters of faith, this 
supremacy, this finality, are essential. And here St. 
Augustine's language-the last touch which he gives 
to the Principate-is the clearest, where he said, 
" Causa finita est." 
rfhis was in a matter of faith, in which, as being 
one and universal, the action of the Primacy is more 
easily recognised than in matters of discipline. In 
all this proceeding tbe spontaneous action of the two 
councils, the rescripts of the Pope, the repeated com- 
ment upon the whole afforded by St. Augustine, are 
most clear. Nothing in all that the Pope said was 
strange to him, nor does he hint any exaggeration on 
the part of the Pope as to the privileges of his see. 
On the contrary, his metaphor of the fountain had 
even invited the strongest expressions used by the 
Pope. It is also to be n<?ted that these rescripts 
were quoted about two hundred years later by three 
African councils of the N umidian, Byzacene, and 
Iau- 
ritanian provinces to Pope rrheodore, who succeeded 
two years after the death of PopP Honorius. These 
bishops express their assent to them in the strongest 
language.! 
Among the more remarkable exercises of authority 
1 Mansi, x. 9 1 9. 


T 
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b) Pope Innocent is certainly to he notpd a letter to 
l
ufus,1 bishop of Thessalonica, dated in June, 4 I 2, 
that is, less than two y{'ars after the ta.king of l
onlo 
by ...\.laric. The Pope begins by noting how 
Ioses, to 
\vholll (iotl had cOll11nitted the entire charge of Jeliver- 
ing and ruling Israel, had, by the advice of Jethro, 
delegated certain judges to judge the lesser ulattprs 
and refer any great rnatter to hilllse1f. Auù again he 
notes the rule followed by the Apostles, who, being 
th{,lllselves appointed rulerR of the Go
pel, cOHlIJlitted 
the lninor charges to their disciples, as 1)aul haa com- 
Initted to Titus the atfairs of Crete, and to rl'iJllothcUH 
those of the \siatic province. The exanlples here 
alleged sufficiently show thA basis of 8uprellle power 
thus tacitly assumed. The }>ope was acting after the 
e
aJnple of }'Ioses and c. the fornl of the ... \postles," 
language which would be very unfitting except in the 
mouth of Bt. Peter's successor. 'Thereupon the Pope, 
following, he 
aYR, the examples of his prede('essor
, 
Damasus and Siricius, commits to the bishop of Thes- 
salonica a vicariate representin
 the IIoly 

p over 
the luetropolitans of the ten province
, then consti- 
tuting the governmpnt of Eastern Illyricnm, that is, 
Achaia, Thesc;:aly, Ola and New Bpirus, the two Dacia
, 
l\hcsia, J)ardania, and IJrævalis. "Take, therefore, 
dear brother, the charge, as our vicar, over thA ahove- 
narned churches, preserving the rights of prilnates 
(that is, n1etropolitans); and being yourself the first 
of the prilnates, let them leave to your decision 
w hat should be transn1Ïtted to us. Th us we order 
either that the nlattpl" Hhall be ternlinated by your 
experience, or, if you think gooù, be carried up to 
u
." And he gives the bishop powpr to a

ociaÌt-"' 
1 Ep. },.iii., Constant, 81 5. 
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with himself such bishops of these provinces as he 
luay judge fit for the detern1Ïnation of any particular 
matter. 
Concerning the immense power thus delegated to 
Rufus, Tillenlont 1 remarks that the Pope takes pains 
to remind him that it is given to him by the ROlnan 
Church, and not derived from the dignity of the see of 
Thessalonica, which in the civil order was metropolis 
of Eastern Illyricunl. l\Ioreover, this power dropped 
with each Pope who gave it, and with each bishop 
to whom it was given. It was renewed therefore 
at the succession of a new Pope, as well as at the 
vacation of the see, as Pope Innocent at his own 
accession had renewed the grant of it to Anysius, the 
predecessor of Rufus. 2 
The first recorded instance of this power is the 
bestowal of it by Pope Danlasus on Ascholius, the 
bishop of Thessalonica, in 38 I. This would seem to 
suggest that it was instituted when the governlnent 
of Eastern Illyricum was detached from the 'Vestern, 
and given to the Eastern portion of the empirp by 
Gratian on the accession of Theodosius. 
It is to be noted that the authority thus created of 
subjecting the bishops and metropolitans of a number 
of provinces to one of thenlselves in the character 
of vicar of the Apostolic See was not part of 
the original disposition of the Church as seen at 
the Nicene Council. It is a distinct unfolding of 
the power inherent in the Primacy. In making it 
the Pope leaves the rights of nletropolitans in their 
several spheres untouched, but he creates a superior 
over them, for certain purposes representing himself. 
A somewhat similar power was given to the bishop 
1 x. 644. 2 Ep. i. 
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of ..ArIes over the metropolitans of southern ji"rance, 
and to the bishop of 
evil1e over t hp Spanish tnetro- 
politans, and to the bishop of Syracuse over Sicily. 
.I.\tticus, bishop of Constantinople, endeavoured to n
p 
the despotic po\ver of the Eastern Cluperor to draw 
awa)T the bishop
 of 111yricurn from the old tie which 
bonna thpIH to the llonHH1 See, and to obtain hinH
elf 
the authority thus given to Thessalonica, not as vi('ar 
of tht> Pope, but as bishop of the capital. rrh(\ law 
procured by hÎln frolll Theodosius in 422 was with- 
dra\vn, bnt at H. tnnch later time the bishop::; of these 
provinces followeL1 the civil j uri
diction of the .Ea.stern 
elnpire. But .A.tticus based his encroachnlent simply 
upon the telnporal authority. The Pope exertet1 a 
purely spiritual power, in the name of his inherit- 
ance froln Peter, when the city of Rotnp lay power- 
less before her enemies. 
It is important to trace facts U
 they appear in 
original and contemporaneous documents. Here, in 
these first preserved decretal letters of the Popes, we 
are enableù to see a double process going OD. In 
answer to qnestions addressed to thelH by metropoli- 
ta.ns fron1 Spain, Gaul, 
\frica, and Illyricurn, the Popes 
issne letters \vhich unfold the discipline of Christian 
life then observed at ROlne. Furthernlore, they crpatp 
the institution of vicariates in thp several provinces, 
which links the episcopa.te closer to thenl. These 
vicariate
 represent in the spiritual Rtrnctun
 of the 
Church the flyiug buttresses in a Gothic cathedral. 
'Vhile thpy support, the central fabric, they hear 
witness likewise to its unity. The unity of the faith 
iR, in fact, the centralising power, as appears so Dlani- 
festly in the letters of the African councils, and the 
re
cripts lllaòe to then), and the emphatic approval of 
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both by St. Augustine. In the very first of these 
letters, that of Siricius to Hilllerius of Tarragon a, the 
Pope points out the one basis upon ,vhich all these 
answers and acts rest in the words: "'V e bear the 
burdens of all who are laden, or, rather, the blessed 
Apostle Peter bears them in our person, who, as we 
trust, protects and defends in all things the heirs 
of his own administration." Whether the Pope 
issues answers on discipline, or decrees on doctrine, or 
creates vicars specially representing himself, all these 
acts have a comn10n source in his Inind. They are 
part "of the administration of Peter." The exact 
identity of language on this point of the eight Popes, 
from Damasus to Sixtus, who precede St. Leo, can 
only be duly estiulated by reading their own words. 
In these letters a living norma of faith and discipline, 
banded down by tradition fronl St. Peter, is con- 
tinually referred to as existing in Rome. This 
tradition itself is viewed as a sacred thing. Thus, 
in the rule about ordination, Siricius speaks of those 
who inconsiderately ordain a priest or deacon, "as 
if they were better than Apostles, whose precepts 
they dare to change." He goes on: "I warn you 
that this be not done. I proclaim that, as we have 
one faith, we are bound to agree in what is handed 
down, to be peaceable in Christ, and to have charity 
in observing apostolic rules. In the presence, there- 
fore, of the Father and His only-begotten Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, and the Trinity of one God- 
head, I charge you that the Catholic faith and our 
discipline in these things remain untouched. Nor 
let anyone think that ordinations are earthly 
things, for the priesthood is heavenly. So the glory 
of the same dignity shall remain to the faithful, and 
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the accuser bave nothing to cite before the tribunal 
of Christ." 1 
'rhe cOlubination of faith anù aisci pline as the con- 
stituent part8 of one divine polity continually appears 
in the
e papal letters. It is retuarkable, too, that the 
first of thetn all, the letter of St. Clctuent, issued nearly 
three hundred year
 hpfore that of 
iricills, in delivering 
judgnlent respecting an episcopal ordination, rnakes in 
like tnannCI" an expre
s appeal t.o t IH"
 1
le8
ea Trinity- 
the fir
t in titne, it wonld appear, extant after the New 
Testatllent. 'Ve havt-' \liven the wOI"ds of the later 
C'" 
Pop 
; let us put beside thell) the worùs of the earlier: 
" lteceive our counsel, and you shall have no occasion uf 
regret. .For as G ud livpth, anù the Lorù J esns Christ 
liveth, and thM Huly Spil"it., who are the faith and thp 
hope of the elect, so surely shall he who, with low- 
liness uf Inind and instant in gentlenesb, hath withont 
regretful ne
s perforllled t hp orl1i nances :llul conJl))and- 
Illent
 that are given by Goù, be enrolled anù have a 
ll:une among the n UIlI ber of thenl that are saved 
through Jeslls Christ, through WhOlll is the glory to 
I Ern for ever and ever, 
\Inen." 2 
In the sanle way Pope Innocent writes to the 
bishop of Rouen : " Though all pointb of the Church's 
rule of life and teaching are fan1Ïliar to you, yet, as 
yon have earnestly desired the nornl and authority of 
the ROluan Church, I havA anIH
xPc1 to IllY letter a 
digest of life and <1pproved conduct, by which the 
peoples of t he churches in your countr)'" may percei\ e, 
each in his own profession, the rules of Christian life, 
and t.he discipline" hich is preserved in the churches 
of the city of RotHe." 


I Siricius, Ad dit'U',"Nl tp;S('OjJ08, l
p. vi. 
:! St. Clement, Ep. i., s. 58. 
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In these two things, the answers on all points of 
Christian life and usage, and the creation of vicariates, 
the "com pages" of the Church is strengthened, the 
whole process falling under that "administration of 
Peter," which the Pope claims as his heir. The civil 
dissolution of the elnpire, stemmed with difficulty by 
the vigour of Theoc1osius, was in full process during 
the forty-five years between his death and the time of 
St. Leo. ThE> Popes, in all this interval, ,vent on 
consolidating the great fabric of the episcopate, in the 
name of him in whose person the authority itself 
began. And it must not be omitted that the whole 
of this action tended to define, and so establish, the 
authority of the individual bishop by the common 
standard of faith and conduct which it always pro- 
pagated. The last glitnpse of temporal prosperity 
which 111ade the presence of the sovereign acceptable 
at Rome, when Honorius triumphed upon the victories 
of Stilicho, was in the year 404. In this saIne year 
the Pope wrote to Spanish bishops: "Every good 
bishop should struggle that those who are scattered 
should be collected on the basis of doctrine to the 
unity of the Catholic faith, and that one body should 
forn) an impregnable whole. If this be severed into 
parts, it will be torn to pieces everywhere, and suffer 
fI'oln an inward pestilence if the struct.ure itself bA in 
conflict." Powerful words, surely, when the Vandal 
was presently to be in Africa, and the Goth in Spain, 
and the heir of Alaric to wed an unwilling bride in the 
daughter of Theodosius, and pay her dowry with the 
spoils of Rome. Had there then been no Pope, where 
would have been the Church? 
Six letters of Pope Innocent, the 19th to the 24th, 
refer to the end of the Antiochene schism, about the 
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year 4 I 5, eighty-five years after its beginning in the 
year 330, by the Arian deposition of the legitilüate 
bishop Ew;tathius. As no conùition of receivillg the 
bishop Alexander to his cOlnmul1Ïon, the Pope re- 
quireù the nanle of St. John Chrysostolll to be placed 
in the ùiptychs, which involved an acknowledgment 
that he had been unjustly depused. Iu his twenty- 
fifth letter, aùdressed to the bishop of Antioch, he 
refers to the rule of the Sicene Council as having 
acknowledged the see of Autioch to be set not ruerely 
over a single province, but over all tbe provinces con- 
stituting the "diocese" of the East. This, he f'rtys, 
\vas not so much on account of the city's greatness, 
as becaus
 it \vas known to have been the first see 
of the first 
\.postle. Peter had passed from _\.Iltioch, 
w hereah he had been kept by l
oIne to the end. "..And 
so, dear brother, our judgnlellt is, that as you ordain 
the nl(
tropolitans your::;elf, so yon should not allow 
the other bisbop}i to be lllade without your consent. 
'Vith respect to those at a distance, you can, by 
letter, empower those to ordain thel)} who ùo it now on 
their own authority only; tbose who are near, you can, 
if you think proper, require to conle for the in1posi- 
tion of your own hands. As tbe care of these things 
belong
 to ) OU, they ought to await your judgment." 
On this rule Tillemont renlarks 1 that it was to 
givp a great authority to the patriarchs, and greatly 
to diminish that of the nletropolitans; but it wonld 
seem, as the Pope gives this counsel, that it was what 
the Popes practised then1selvcs in the provinces lllor
 
imlnediately depending on theln. 
"
\.s to your inquiry whether, when the enlpcror 
divides a province, there should he two luetropolitans, 
1 Tillemont, x. 644. 
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we think that the Church of God should not follow 
the changes of human things; and, therefore, that the 
metropolitans should remain as before." 
He ends by requesting the bishop of Antioch to 
make known his answers to the bishops either by a 
synod, if that can be done, or by transmission of his 
letter; "in order that what you have so necessarily 
inquired, and we have so distinctly answered, may be 
kept by conI man consent and zeal of al1." 
This letter, therefore, sets forth the relation of the 
Pope to the third see of Peter in the year 4 I 5- the 
Pope being the subject of the Etnperor Honorius, and 
the patriarch of the Emperor Theodosius II. 
About the sallle tin1e, St. Cyril of Alexandria 
terminated the suspension of comn1union, which had 
arisen from his uncle's persecution of St.. Chrysostom, 
by replacing the name of that saint on the diptychs. 
So did Atticus at Constantinople, who had been the 
most obstinate in his enn1Íty to the saint, into whose 
see he had been intruded during his lifetime. The 
Pope, in all the three cases, had obtained the condi- 
tion which he had laid down. 
Pope Innocent died in l\Iarch, 4 17, after a pontifi- 
cate of nearly fifteen years, and was succeeded by 
Zosimus, who sat only about twenty months, but has 
left letters setting forth his authority even in stronger 
terms, if it be possible, than those used by Pope 
Innocent, as in his twelfth letter to the Council 
of Carthage. After him, Boniface I. occupied the 
Apostolic See during four years, from 4 18 to 422; 
Celestine, ten years, fron1 422 to 432;' Sixt llS Ill., 
eight years, from 432 to 440. The letters of these 
Popes are of exactly the same tenor as those of 
St. Innocent. In order to avoid repetition, it will be 
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best to consider in one mas::; at tho end the au t hority 
disclosed in the series of theso letters frolll Damasus 
to the accession of Leo. In the meant ime, I turn to 
the condition of the elupire and the civil governrnent. 
Theodosius had been nOluinated by üratian, in 
J an nary, 379, his colleague, and had received frotH 
hilll th
 adlninistration of the East, together with the 
province of the Eastern Illyriculn, then fir
t Jetached 
frùIll the \Vest. lIe died in January, 395, at forty-nine 
years of ap'e; and during these 
ixteen years he tnay 
be s'\id, by his wisdolll and courage, to have suspended 
tht' fall of the elllpire. ,... et he \Vft
 doonleù to 
witness and to sufrer terrible things. The Enlperor 
(tratian was murdered at Lyons in 3 R 3 by 
laxi- 
lHUS, and rrheodosius was ohliged to acknowledge the 
successful insurgent as H,olnan eInperor in Gaul, 

pain, and Hritain, while he waR just able to II1ain- 
tain Valentinian in Italy and \.frica. This state of 
things lasted five yea.rs, when 
(aximlls advanced into 
Italy itself; \T alentinian fled .frolll 'Iilan before hiln ; 
a.nd Theodo:-;ius was reduced to fight for his own 
throne and that of \T alelltinian, whose beautiful E'ister 
Galla he had taken for his second wife. Under the 
walls of ..A.q uileia, in 388, he conq l1ered l\IaxirnuH, 
and restored the whole \Vest to Valentinian. Yet, 
a few \9l'arS later, as Gratian had been nlurdered 
by 
\Iaxilnus, so \.,. alentinian was murdered by 
...\rbogast, WhOBl Theodosins himself had Inade COln- 
Inander of his arlUY; and Theodosius had once 
more to contend for his throne and life with 
Engellius, the cre'ttur
 of .A.rbog-ast. A final victory 
near ....\.quileia in 394 delivered him from these, and 
for the last tilne the \vholc Ronw,n }
Illpire was in 
his hands. But four nlonths later thiò noble life \vas 
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ended. St. AlnLrose had uttered words of deepest 
lalnent over the two young emperors-first Gratian) 
then Valentinian, taken away in all their bloom and 
prolnise; and now Theodosius, the saviour of the 
empire, followed them at the highest point of his 
maturity. Once more the great bishop and statesman 
uttered the voice of prayer and consolation over a 
Roman emperor, this tilHe the noblest of all who had 
been invested with that terrible power, and whose 
fatal death left the Eastern throne to his eldest son, 
Arcadius, a youth of eighteen; and the \Vestern to 
his second son, lIonorins, a child of eleven. The 
sixteen years of Theodosius had been years of in- 
cessant action, reqùiring at once heroic vigour and 
superhulnan skill. He had put an end to official 
.Arianism in the East, though he could not undo 
the evil which Valens had done by fostering its pro- 
pagation alnong the Goths; but it was beyond his 
power to heal the schisln of .Antioch. He had the 
art to use the valonr of the Goths for the defence 
of the empire, and Alaric was a general in his service 
at his death; while Stilicho, the Vandal, was his chief 
minister, and had received in Inarriage his niece, 
Serena, dear to hitn as a daughter. He was the last 
ROlDan emperor who, while he ruled in the spirit 
of Augustus and of Trajan rather than of Diocletian, 
worthily supported the imperial nalHe, and the idea of 
sovereignty in human government which it had em- 
bodied. Of him the Gothic king, Athanarich, said- 
"The emperor is God upon earth; whoever raises the 
hand against him atones for it with his blood." 1 
Yet from the time of Constantine, the empire had 
only subsisted by enrolling in the ranks of its armies 
1 Quoted by Reumont. i. 69 8 . 
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the bravest of the northern races, who \vere surging 
onwards to destroy it; and even by prolnoting to high 
rank, both civil and Inilitary, the most distinguished 
tuell of these races, Frank, or Vandal, or Goth. l Thus 
the Gernlan element was ever prefolsing in upon the 
]{OIlHUl; it invaded not the arrny only, but govern- 
tnent, the ranks of official life, the \V hole order of 
society. '\'"ith Gratian Hnd Theodosius there is a 
rapidly increasing nUluber of these figures who bear 
]{oman titles while they are of northern race. In 
the \Vestern elnpire they were chiefly Franks. Unùer 
Oratian one, )lerobaudes, stood at th
 head of the 
aJIllinistration; another, Vallis, had the cOlllnland of 
the d.rIllY. Arbogast and Bauta wero great at the 
court and arlllY of the yotlnger Valentinian; )lello- 
baudes, of royal descent, cOIlnnanded the guards of 
Gratian. Hicholner stooù high in t he 'Vestern court, 
and was an esteenled and fortunate commander under 
'l'heodosiu
. In the l
ast, the Goth
 were conspicuous; 
in the army most, but also in the administration. 
These were forces which Theodosius could rule; 
but when his hand was withdrawn woe ensued to the 
divided elnpire. Let us no\v consider the condition 
of l{olue itself. 
Theodosius, having re-established his young brot her- 
in-law 'T alpntinian on the throne in 3 88 , spent the 
\vinter in l\Iilan, and on the 13th June, 389, made 
his triu nI phal entry into ROine. Thirt.y-two years 
had passed since in 357 Constantius had entered it 
with the porn lJ of an 

astern despot. In all that 
tirne l{ome had not seen an emperor, but five enl- 
peror::, had passed frorn the stage of life. Constantius 
haa given \vay to J 11lian; ,Julian to Jovian; Jovian 
I Reumont, i. 699. 
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to the first Valentinian; Valentinian to Gratian; 
Gratian to Theodosius, who now was celebrating the 
tenth year of his accession in the ancient capital. 
Five years before this event Augustine had been at 
Rome, and received from Symmachus, as prefect of the 
city, nomination to a chair of rhetoric at 
filan, which 
brought him under the influence of St. Ambrose, 
and 
as followed by his conversion. Three years 
before it, after the death of Pope Damasus, St. Jerome 
left Rome to practise the ascetic life in Palestine. 
Both these great men saw Rome in l1ndinIinished 
grandeur, so far as the buildings were concerned, 
with which four hundred years of imperial sway had 
decorated it; undiminished likewise in population; a 
nobility enormously wealthy, idle, and corrupt; a popu- 
lace such as it had always been, greedy, wayward, 
restless, given up to shows and spectacles. Two 
societies were struggling against each other, the 
heathen and the Christian; and if the latter 'vas 
gradually gaining predolninance, its victory was by no 
means complete. It had to struggle with heathenism 
in its utmost corruption; and the alloy showed itself 
too often in the Christian character, justifying thp 
complaints of St. Jerou1e and other Fathers. 
But political power had long departed from Rome. 
l\Iilan had become the residence of the emperors in 
Italy, Lyons or Treves in Gaul. 1 The aurhority in 
spiritual things, which, according to the ancient con- 
stitution, had belonged to the emperor, had passed 
from the heathen over to the Christian emperors, and 
was actually exercised in Rome by its bishop. From 
3 2 7 to 389, Rome saw the emperor (Constantius) 
only once for a few weeks in 357. This combination 
1 Reumont, i. 675. 
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of secular ana local ch'cu tllstances, togpt h{
r with the 
tradition of thp Pontificat
 of the chief l\postle, the 
remell1 bl'finces and 1l1PIl1orials of nlart.yrs fro 111 the 
first tillles, gave a place to the !{olllan bishop al110ng" 
the heatht:>n as well as the Christian populatioll, which 
no other possp
sed. Frolll the UlOlllellt that the Chri
- 
tian Church wa
 recognised hy the empire, this place 
could not but becollle lllore and 1110r(' influential, Jl10re 
and 1I10re evident, even ill its ontward surroundings. 
The law of Theodosius in 380 only acknowled
pd 
in Dalnasus 3 proillinence which every heathen as 
well as every Christian in R(nne haa heard fro II I 
childhood to be attrihuted to its bishop. lIe" as 
the ruler of the polity" hich Peter had set 11P: that 
double fabric of doctrine and discipline, of sacralnents 
instinct with belief, which llladt
 up together the daily 
Christian life. Constantine built anJ endowed ROlne's 
cathedral ill the Lateran Palace, which he had be- 
stowed on her bi
hop, as well as the BasilicaR of the 
two l\postles, whom he found the patrons of !{onle. 1 
\'There is the voice of the nineteenth century which 
would inlpug-n the conternporaneou<3 testilnony of the 
t "'0 grt.'at Christian enl perors, and atfect to deny 
what Constantine expres"eù ill his actions and Theo- 
dosius attested in his law? 
But it is frOIIl this Rome that the serips of papal 
letterR to bishops thrùughout the world, which we have 
heen quoting, went forth: a lloille whose political 
power had passed, while its religions authority \Va
 
llaily i llcrcasing. At t hp very tinle when tht-' pre
ence 
of the emperor at C JJ1stantillople was mnking its 
bishop into a patriarch, the absence of th
 emperor 
froln ROlne left its hishop roorn to nnf()ld thp l)apaC'y; 
1 See Gregoroviu
, i. 97-98. 
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for the root of the patriarch was the emperor, the root 
of the Pope ,vas St. Peter. 
Let us watch this effect of political changes upon 
spiritual authority in its increased action, from the 
death of Theodosius. 
With this death the long agony of the Western 
empire began. In the course of his episcopate, from 
395 to 430, St. Augustine beheld not only the capture 
and plunder of Rome during these days by Alaric, 
but the pertl1anent settleulent of the Gothic people 
in the south of France and in Spain. He died as the 
Vandals were besieging Hippo, when the occupation 
of Africa by Genseric and his Vandals was even more 
fatal to Italy, and to Rome in particular, than the 
loss of Spain and France. Honorius began his reign 
as a child of eleven, in 395, and ended it at the 
age of thirty-nine, in 423. Theodosius had valued 
and trusted Stilicho, and not only bestowed upon him 
his niece Serena, beloved by him as a daughter, in 
marriage, but left him as guardian and prime minister 
to his son. During thirteen years the utter in- 
capacity of Honorius was supported and veileò by 
the vigonr of the nHtn who, in all save his Vandal 
lineage on the father's side, was a ROlnan after the 
pattern of Julius Cæsar. His brilliant genins both 
as a comnlander and a statesnU1n repeatedly saved the 
'Vestern empire. Whether in the end he conspil 1 ed 
against the weakling to whom he had successively 
rnarried his two daughters; whether also he was 
secretly hostile to the Christian establishtnent of the 
empire, which he had rescued from destruction, 
remains one of history's unsolved problems. But he 
was slain by order of his son-in-law, in 408, who, in 
a. reign of twenty-eight years, never struck a blow 
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for a falling empire; with the result that in 4 I 0 the 
Alaric, who had been a general of his father, captured 
Itoule: that Alaric's successor, .At aul ph, espoused in 
4 14 the proud daughter of Theodosins. She \\yho 
had disdained her cousin Ellchel'ius a
 a Vandal, 
yielded to the Goth whose bridal gifts were the sl!oih
 
of her hrother's capital, and the- condition of her nlar- 
riage the rlisn1enl bernlent of his ernpire. 1 dwell here 
only on the result of that fatal tlivision ensuing on 
the death of Theodosius, ,vhich not only made the 
East and \Vest t\VO donlinion
, but reduced the former 
to a governlnent of eunuchs lllHler ..drcadius, anrl the 
latter to a heap of ruins, when lIonorius, having 
1I0prived himself of Stilicho, took refuge behind the 
marshes of Ravenna. rrhese ,vere the scenes \vhich 
St. Innocent witnessetl in that pontificate- of fifteen 
years. H
 was himself at Ravennß pleading with 
the feeLle folIy of 1 [onorin
 in behalf of hi
 people. 
If we read the letters of this Pope to the bishops of 
t.he- East and \ Vest, it would seem as if he spoke 
arnid a world governeù in perfect traIl '1 uillity, w hilf' 
in eve-ry year of the fifteen the Romans were quaking 
behind their walls at the rUUIOl1l" of Horue- irnpending 
harh
rian incursion. I n fact, the actually existing 
wal1R of Ronle were repaired by cornmand of Stilicho 
in the utrnost hurry under such an alarln. 
Indpcd, this fir:-:t captnre- of Honle in 4 I 0, short 
a
 it wa
, filled the world with fugitives Ruddenly 
reduced to rnin, so that thf' noblest 11latrons alld 
luaidens were in danger of being sold as slaves in 
Syria by a recreant _\.frican governor. It also re- 
l11ainR as a lan(huark in hi
tory to point out the 
tilne when the luajesty of heathen L
ome, having' been 
once violated, wa-.; lost for ever. 'l'emporal SOVf'- 


. l' ; I <. ',;.
;"\ .;. f
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reignty never sat again upon the eternal city; but 
at the same llloment a spiritual sovereignty, carried 
thither more than three centuries before by 
tlie Galilean Fisherrnan, and planted in his tomb, 
came forth in fll 11 power, manifested as it were 
by the fall of the temporal city. From that time 
forth heathen ROIHe no less than Christian Rome 
became fully conscious that it was the head of a 
dominion more than Cæsarean. It is no Christian 
but a rationalist historian 1 who writes: "Alone of 
all the cities of the world ,vas I{on18 adorned with the 
divine 
itle of ':Eternal'; and the poet's prophecy 
passed into fact-' Imperium sine fine dedi.' rrhe 
Roman 
mpire, enthralled and worn out by the long 
imperial despotism, foundered in the mighty GerIl1an 
del uge of nations. rrhey redeemed the vVestern 
world from that iInmoral tyranny, renewed it, or 
created it afresh, when they had taken Christianhood 
into theu1selves. The majestic city of the Cæsars 
collapsed when the -Rolnan State and the ancient 
worship died out. It was in reality the Christian 
religion which destroyed Rome, but likewise caused 
its resurrection. It broke in pieces the city of thp old 
Rornans, but raised up a new Rome from the cata- 
COIn bs as a S11 bterranean arsenal." 
It was this new Rome which speaks still in those 
letters of the Popes: speaks from the beginning and 
at all times; for there is no time in them. Clement 
spoke under Domitian; Julius under Constantius; 
Innocent in the face of Alaric. But Clement, Julius, 
and Innocent speak with an authority which is in 
truth rooted in a catacomb, the grave of Peter, and 
pxpresses a succession independent of time, because 
] Gregorovius, i. II. 
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spoken in the \vords of IIirn who said, " Hefore Abra- 
ham was made, I am JJ; and who said also, cc rrhou art 
Peter, nnJ upon this rock 1 will build 
[y Church; 
a.nel tbe gate
 of hell shall not prevail against it." 
This foundation came 1l0\V to light. So long as 
th
 bishopB sat over ngain
t civil prefects and gover- 
nors throughout the empire, as Origen alreaùy de- 

cribed then), 3:i the laws of Uon
tantine recognised 
thenI, and gave theul civil jurisdiction, nlany a heathen 
n1Ïght consider theln a sort of second civil lnagistracy. 
"Then, however, the X ortlH-
rn deluge swept away the 
civil magistracy, and the Christian episcopate renlained 
standing alnong the ell1pire's ruiuR, and thp Pope 
addressed thpse bishop
 as if the peace of the Roman 
world dwelt all arountl undisturbed, the cOBllnission 
of Christ to Peter became visible to heathen and 
Christian alike, and the divine kingdom rose out of the 
ruins of the teluporaL It ,vas in St. Augustine's time 
that all this took place. This City of God it was 
which the sacking of Home, the banishlnent of her 
noblf'st who came in the pilgriluage of poverty to his 
doors, enabled hin1 to see hilnself alla to deline3.t
 for 
after times Inore clearly than any had done before him. 
50 the taking of l!olne unfolded th
 City which could 
not be taken, and the head of Charlemagne pillowed 
itself upon Augustine'R hook when fonr hundred years 
after A.laric the voice of a l)opp maùe him cc great and 
pacific emperor of the ROtnan
." 
'rhis lesson was taught to the world anlid terrihlA 
sufferings. Great indeed were the calan1Ïties which 
fell upon the countries conlprised e
pecially in the 
Western lloman enlpire from the death of Theodosius 
in 395 to the disappearance of thp last shado,y of 
Augustus in 476. 
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Within the ten years ,vhich followed the capture of 
Rome the kingdom of the Visigoths was founded 
under Âtaulpb, who wedded Galla Placidia in Roman 
dress as the friend of her brother Honorins. After 
his premature death her hand became the prize of 
Constantius, the brave commander who supported her 
brother's throne being named joint-emperor, and he 
too died in 42 I. He was followed by Honorius in 
423, who was buried in pomp in St. Peter's church at 
I{ome, and whose only epitaph ,vas that his incapacity 
ruined the Western empire. At his death we are told 
his nephew Theodosius II. deliberated whether he 
should not reunite the West to the East. But the 
rise of an usurper diverted him from this purpose; and 
he resolved to acknowledge Galla Placidia as empress 
and regent for her infant son by Constantills, Valen- 
tinian III. A few months before Honorius died, 
Pope Boniface terminated his pontificate of nearly 
four years. In that year, 422, he wrote a letter 1 to 
the bishops of Thessaly, who were subjects of the 
Eastern emperor, charging them to obey Rufus: the 
bishop of Thessalonica, in his character of Apostolic 
Vicar. The beginning of this letter runs in these 
words: lC The institution of the whole Church from 
the beginning was derived from the rank given to St. 
Peter, in whom its government and whole sum con- 
sists. For as the culture of religion increased, the 
fountain of ecclesiastical discipline which he estab- 
lished diffused itself through all churches. The pre- 
cepts of the Nicene Council bear witness to this, so 
that it did not venture to make any appointment over 
him, seeing that nothing could be conferred above his 
merit. In fact it was aware that everything ,vas 
1 Boniface 1., Ep. xiv. ; Constant, 1037. See also Ep. xv. 
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given to hin1 b)
 the worù of the LorI]. It is certaiu, 
therefore, that this Church is to the ('hurchû
 diffused 
through the whole world what the head is to its 
Illember8: frorn which \vhosoever cut
 hilllself otf', 
becomes an alien to the Christian religion, by cea
in
 
to belong tu the structurf' JJ (coin pages). 
1 quote thi
 passa.ge l>pcan
e nothing- in the \\ rit- 
iugs of any subse(luent Pope, as, for in8tance, Ht. Leo, 
can e'\:c
cd it
 distinct ant1 perernptory assertion of 
suprenle authority given by our l...4ord to St. Peter, so 
that the \vhole 
trl1ctnrp of the living Church is 
aid 
to rest upon it, and to be continued on by 
t. Peter's 
succe
sor:-:. T note that it was issued to biRhops, sn n- 
ject' of the ]
asterll emperor, a few years after the fall 
of HOtlle, when the \Vestern emperor wa
 afraid to 
live within it
 walls, when his elnpirp \vas already in 
part surrendered to the Goths; and I note that there 
is not the slightest trace that thfJI bishops to whom 
such language ,vaR addressed disputed its truth. It 
is in accordance with the langua.gp of the Pope's ÏIn- 
rneJiate predecessors, 
osiInus and Innocent, to the 
African bishops, ,vhich thos
 bishops, 8t. ...\.ugustine 
being one among theIn, received with deference; in 
accordance, also, with thf' langun
J'e addressed nine 
years later by Pope Cele
tine to tho Council of T
phe- 
su
, and which, a
 'VA have seen, and shall see later on, 
the Council accepted. 
The capture of Ronle had Blade its chief nobility a 
spectacle of hUlllÏliation and n1Ï
ery to the whole worlJ. 
It had not in the least dirninisbed the authority of its 
bishop, Lut had rather disclosed the foundation on 
which it rested. Ii'rom the ùe1.th of llonorins in 4 2 3, 
thfJI Ea
tern en1peror clairnùrl to be and acted as the 
superior lord of the whole t\lnpire; but t hi
 dill not 
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interrupt the claim of the Pope to be the head of the 
whole Church. 
Spain, and Gaul, and Britain, and Africa were being 
detached from the feeble son and grandson of Theo- 
dosi us, while the Roman bishop was holding the bishops 
of these countries together by the strong grasp of 
his Primacy. At the same time the lot both of the 
Ch urch and of the State was different in the por- 
tion of the eJupire ruled, in name, at least, by an- 
other son and another grandson of the great Theo- 
dosius. Arcadius, indeed, and Theodosius II. were 
personally almost as feeble rulers as Honorius; but 
the empire over which they reigned is thus described 
by Gibbon:- 
"The successors of Constantine established their 
perpetual residence in the royal city, which he had 
erected on the verge of E nrope and Asia. Inacces- 
sible to the menaces of their enemies, and perhaps to 
the complaints of their people) they received, with each 
wind, the tributary productions of every climate, while 
the impregnable strength of their capital continued 
for ages to defy the hostile attempts of the barbarians. 
Their don1inions were bounded by the Adriatic and 
the Tigris; and the whole interval of twenty-five 
days' navigation, which separated the extreme cold of 
Scythia from the torrid zone of Ethiopia, was compre- 
hended within the limits of the empire of the East. 
The populous countries of that empire were the seat 
of art and learning, of luxury and wealth; and the 
inhabitants, who assumed the language and manners 
of Greeks, styled themselves, with some appearance of 
truth, the most enlightened and civilised portion of 
the human species. The form of government ,vas a 
pure and simple monarchy; the name of the Roman 
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Republic, which foiO long pre
erved a faint tradition of 
freedonl, was confined to the Lat.in provinces, and the 
princes of Consta.ntinople Inea
l1red their greatness by 
the servile obedience of their people." 
Such a dOlnaill was the 
econd Theodosius alIotted 
to rule. 
For his education, when he succeeded his 
father as a child of ei:!ht years old, all that was 
po'-'sible had been done by the guardianship of the 
virtuous 
-\ ntheTnil1s, and afterward<3 by the great 
ability and 
till Blore f\ihnirable exalnple of his sister 
Pl1lcheria. J Ie was reigning at the age of twellty- 
fonr, when he condè
cended to inve
t his aunt Galla 
rlacidia with what relllained of the 'Vestern enl- 
pire a
 guardian of her Bon, Va.lentinian. She with 
difficulty maintained a precarious rule, supported 
by the great ability in war and stateRnlftnship of her 
generals, DOlliface and Aetins, whose union n1Ïght 
have preser\Ted the sinking 'Vest, "while their dis- 
cord was the fatal and iUlInediate cause of the loss of 
..Africa." 
\Vhile, then, the bishops of the 'Vest looked to the 
Pope as the defender, chalupion, and exponent of the 
Church's rights, as the standard and 111aintainer of 
orthodoxy, the bishops of the East beheld a great 
preacher, called at the emperor's bidding from Antioch, 
to sit in the great see of Constantinople. The new 
bishop, as soon as he came, tilled the capital with 
confusion by attacking the _Rlessed Virgin's title, 
"jlother of God." The two cousin-emperors, one in 

osses
ion of the vast Eastern elnpire, with its im- 
pregnable capital, the other a child of eleven, for 
whom his 11lother could find no 
afe residence save 
the lnarsh-defended fastnes8 of Ra\' enna, convened the 
Council of Ephesus to terminate the controversy. 
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At this time the Eastern and Western portions 
of the great empire were pernlanently settling into 
separate kingdoms, and the crown of secular greatness 
had for ever departed from Rome to rest for long 
ages upon Constantinople. 
vVhat, then, was tbe common character of these 
papal letters, and how did they affect the government 
of the Church? The seven Popes, who sat fronl 
385 to 440, and \vere the in1mediate predecessors of 
St. Leo, u]aintained their own authority and position 
with regard to the other bishops of the Church, 
not only in the West, but in the East. Siricius, Anas- 
tasius, Innocent, Zosimus, Boniface, Celestine, and 
Sixtus, speak with one voice, and in the most precise 
language. This is what they say. Simon Peter was 
invested by our Lord with the government of His 
Church, the kingdon1 of God on earth, by the three 
great words which our Lord addressed to him, as 
priest, as prophet, and as king. Peter came to 
Rome, and deposited in that See, as its bishop, this 
special and unique power of government with which 
he was himself invested, and which descended to his 
successors such as he received it, unaltered. Each 
one of these Popes considers himself as invested with 
this power; speaks and acts to individual bishops, 
to large synods, as, for instance, those of Africa; to 
Eastern patriarchs, as to the bishop of Antioch; to 
the predominant bishop of the new capital, in the 
tone and with the authority which such a power 
would justify, and no less a power would justify.1 


1 See, for instance, the 24th letter of Innocent I. to Alexander, 
bishop of Antioch, and the 6th letter of Sixtus III. to John, bishop 
of Antioch, and the letter of Celestine to :N estorius, as bishop of 
Constantinople. 
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And it is to be borne in u1Ïnù that all the letters in 
q nestion, though Learing the nallle of the Pope alonp, 
were in the di....ciplill
 of that age always agreed upon 
at a 
ynùd o\
('r which the l)ùpe presided. TllÏ
 
power i
 invariably a
cribed to t he per
onal gif1 of 
our Lord: is said not to be g-i\gen by any council, to 
he ab()\
t' thp gift of no council, to Le not depending- 011 
the individual luerit or 
allctitj of the per:--on hold- 
in
 it,. It i
 I"imply "adn1Ílli
tra.ti() Petri," 1 which 
each Pope took up fro III his predece:Sbur wllt'lJ be 
becanle I )ope, .inll left. to his successor \V hen he 
df'partet.1, alike without increase aud without dilllilJu- 
tion. Such n power 
et forth to bishops in conciliar 
(10Cllluent:-:, frailled with legal accuracy and pereInp- 
tory tlistinctness, could only IJleet one of two tlángs, 
acceptallc
 or rejection. 
I have q uoted tllt
 \Vords of the two nlo
t elu inent 
bi
hops Juring this period, f't. Am hru
e anò St.1-\ugu8- 
tine, a
 e
preqQly rt'cog'ni::;ing, in reference to the
e 
letters, the authority clai lueel in them to Le "scrip- 
tural "that i
, given hy Ollr Lord in the wny state<l : 
t he one herein speaking as the luetropolitan of 
northern I tal y, tht:' other a
 a tuel)] Ler of the Council 
of Numidia. 
On the other hand nowhere can a bishop, or a 
patriarch, qr a synoù, in the fifty-five years h
rein COIU- 
prised, be fonnd who replied to t he Pop
 that the 
authority thus clailned by hirn, a
 given by our Lord 
to Peter, W
 not given to Peter: VI', again, that 
though given to the .L\.postle as a per
ollal privilege, 
did nvt descend to the Pope as successor of 
t. Peter. 
.L\nd, once nlore, I will qnote the words of the 


I Siricius, Ep. i. l)etrus, qui no;:, in omnibus. ut confirlimu
, 
administrationi
 sure proteg-it fit t.netur herede:-., 
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Benedictine editor 1 of these letterR, who says: "Of 
so many Pontiffs, renowned for learning and sanctity, 
no one can be found who did not believe that this 
prerogative was bestowed upon himself or his church, 
to be the head of the whole Church, \Y hile, among 
all the churches of the world erected by the Apostles 
and their successors, no one can be fouud w.hose 
bishop ventured to affinn hiulself to be the head of 
the whole Church. ..A..ud it may be noted that, how- 
ever zealous the Lisbops of Constantinople were in 
defending their rights, they were contented, down 
to Photills, with the second place of rank after 
Rome." 
"Then JolIn, bishop of Antioch, withdrew the support 
which, together with the bishops of his patriarchate, 
he had for SODle time given to N estorius; when 
N estorius had been deposed, and a successor ap- 
pointed, Pope Sixtus III. wrote to the bishop these 
words: " You have experienced, in the issue of this 
present matter, what it is to be of one mind with us. 
The blessed Apostle Peter ha.s handed down, in his 
successors, that which he hitl1self received. Who 
"would consent to be separated froul the teaching of 
him whom, together with the Apostles, the l\Iaster 
Himself first fully instructed. He was not instructed 
by bearing from another, nor by a written discourse. 
He was taught with the rest by the mouth of the 
Teacher. He had not to suffer questioning as to 
the meaning of Scripture or of writings. He re- 
ceived an absolute and simple faith, which adInitted 
no controversy. It is this on which we are bound 
continually to meditate, and in it to abide; so that, 
following the Apostles in uncorrupted sense, we 
1 Constant, Preface, p. iii. 
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may be accounterl. apostolical. It is no sluall burden, 
no sInall toil, \vhich lies upon us that no spot or 
\vrinkle Inay touch the Ch urch of God." 1 
The vividnm,s of the ]{oInau tradition, and the 
force of oral teaching from the mouth of Christ 
Hilllself, could not be better expressed than in these 
words, in \vhich point they are an epiton1e of all 
these letters, for in all of thelll there is reference to 
thl' storehouse of apuRtolical teaching deposited at 
l
ome. 
Now, the t:'lct that Peter took for his see the 
capital of the l{oman Empire; again, the position of 
the Homan bishop atter the transferenc
 of the im- 
perial residence to Constantinople; a.gain, the fact that 
the Pope \vas sole patriarch in the 'Vest: these 
circurnstances exercised, no doubt, a certain influence 
upon the rank accorded to him. They are, as it were, 
outward environment
, which worked together- for the 
exaltation of his see above an other bishops and 
p
triarchs. But they could not provide that living 
consciousness of the Primacy, seated in the heart of 
the Church, to which the Popes throughout these 
letters constantly appeaL That could only rest upon 
a recognition from the beginning of a divine investi- 
ture of 5t. Peter with the guidance of the Church by 
our Lord, a
 part and parcel of the apostolic teach- 
ing. 2 The reception given to thesA letters proved 
that it was so recognised. 
This is thp first contrast between the Papal Primacy 
and the State patriarchate which, in these fifty years, 
began to be set up at Constantinople. The former 
rested on the gift of Christ at the beginning; the 


I Ep. vi. ; Constant, 1260. 

 This is noterl by Heumout, ii. 21. 
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latter upon a canon of a particular council of Eastern 
bishops held in 38 I. The canon itself gave no j uris- 
diction, but only rank. Even so it was rejected by 
ROIne, rejected by Alexandria, while, on the other 
hand, it ,vas fostered by the Eastern emperors. 
The follo\ving contrasts are, as it were, corollaries 
of the first:- 
2. The Primacy set forth by the Popes is through- 
out claimed as of divine institution. Being the gift 
of Christ alone, it is antecedent to all councils. I tis, 
in fact, the generating power of the Church, which 
created gradation of ranks in an episcopate otherwise 
equal, and so bound it into one governnlent, whereas 
the origin of the patriarchate on the Bosphorus was 
simply political. It was instituted to make the 
emperor's bishop the first bishop of the emperor's 
kingdom, and grounded expressly on the fact that 
Constantinople was Nova Roma. 
3. The Prinlacy, being divine, is independent of 
political authority. It is, indeed, true that St. Peter 
in the beginning, by di vine guidance, chose the 
temporal capital for its seat, a choice which runs up 
for its authorship to Christ Himself, who would show 
His power by placing His vicar in the capital of His 
enemy. There is just this amount of truth in the 
canon of 38 I, which implieò that Rome held the first 
rank in the Church because it was capital in the 
State. And the Primacy subsisted there through 
ages of persecution, latent so far as the Church was 
latent. When the Church was recognised it came 
forth also. In proportion as the emperors retired, 
the Primacy advanced. From Septimius Severus to 
Constantine the emperors were absent usually from 
Rome defending the frontiers, and the Primacy came 
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Illur
 and l110re into view, so that, in the llliddle of 
that period, the EIHperor I }ecius, standing on the old 
Homan line::;, recognist'tl it as a Inortal foe. Constan- 
tine went to the Bnsphorus, and left the Prirnacy 
behind hiln, H,S \Vûll a
 a city heathen in thp V:1st 
1l1ajority of its population, and specially ill its 
enate 
and great falnilies. A.t the end of the century Itotne 
had l}t->con1E
 frollL a heathcn city Chri:stiall. The 
· \\'or:ship of the false f..ods 1 dropped frolll its shoulders 
like a. worUl-patcn Inantle of state, alHl Thcodosius 
had laid the first 
h'p
 on which hi
 patriarch's throne 
should he built. Its tenant shoultl as cOlllpletely 
lean on the eruperor as the J )ope on 
t. j )eter; for 
\Va.
 he not to rank u.s 
ecolld in thp Ch llrch, t-;irnply 
IJt'call
e Cunstantinople was New l
onle t 
4. In the
e letters tht' Pope
 unifornlly speak as 
Illaiutnining the authorit.y of the Nicene Council and 
the whole order of things antecedent to itself to 
which that Council hore witlles1:;, whether they be 
}natters of ùoctrine or of government. The Xicene 
Council repre
ents to thPUl not only the faith of the 
Church re
pecting the Person of her 
-'ounder, but 
the whole anterior hi
tory of the Chnrch. But the 
chief thing of all to the Popes is the living tradi- 
tion stored up at RonlP: "the 
tatutes of St. Peter 
and St. Pau1," a:-: Pope Liberius 
peahs of then1; anù 
1 )ope Julius in his letter of 342: "K ot snch are the 
di
poHitions of Paul; not so ha\.e the Father
 handetl 
down: this is another forlD, a new custOI1l. \\ hat 
we have received from the blessed .A postle Peter, 
this I signify to you; and I should not have \vritten, 
believing it to be known to all, except that "hat, has 
been done has disturbed us." Each })ope speaks as 
1 Gregoroviu
, i. 73, first edition. 
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heir of the three preceding centuries, as carrying on 
a settled unchangipg order. 
Herein lies a strong contrast to thp growing 
po\ver of the see of Constantinople, which carried 
with it an innovation, upon the rank of others. The 
resident council of bishops sojourning at the new 
capital was the nlediuln of this innovation. It issued 
in the degradation of Alexandria, so fiercely resisted 
by Theophilus, Cyril, and Dioscorus; aHd in that of 
Antioch, so tamely yielded to by successive bishops, 
through the weakness resulting from its divided con- 
di tion since 3 3 o. 
5. These letters are the same in tone throughout as 
t hey are in the beginning; the tone of those \v ho are 
sure of their fact, never go beyond it, and never re- 
cede fronl it. It is a tone suprelne, conservative, 
moderate, unaggressive, the very reverse of intrusive 
and meddling. Each bishop, each metropolitan, each 
patriarch, is maintained in the existing sphere of his 
duties. \Vhere no \vrong is committed, there is no 
interference. Disturbance of discipline, and, above all, 
violation of the faith, cause intervention. The Pela- 
gian heresy is a great instance in point. The appli- 
cation of the African synods to St. Innocent in that 
Inatter, and his answer and the comment upon it by 
St. Augustine, bring out the strongest and clearest wit- 
ness to the authority of the Roman See's Principate, 
as likewi8e does the heresy of N estorius. For one 
faith absolutely demands one power to maintain it; 
and a hierarchy, wherein that power seems distributed 
anlong its members in time of peace, is sharpened into 
the action of its head by conflict. 
I t was quite different with the rising power of the 
bishop in the new capital, which increased with each 
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tenant. by the aid of iluperial support. This goiug 
beyond the lin1Ït of the bishop b
gan with :N ectarius ; 
increased by the virtues and ability of St. . Uhryso
- 
tom; advanced still further under Atticus, anti again 
under Procll1s. In all these steps the teluporal 
authority of the Eastern emp
ror was nlixl'ò up with 
the advancp of th
 bishop of his re
idel1ce. 
6. It is sOlllewhat Inore than what is 
aid in thp two 
preceding pn:ragr(lphs that th
 POpt> throug-hont these 
letters speaks as with the Church at hi
 back. All 
that he does being ha
ed on on
 fact, the iIlve
titnre 
of St. Peter, lodged in the deepest consciousness of 
the Church, he speaks as a lawful bovereign in his in- 
herited luonarcby; Inor
o\ er, as a sovereign who, with 
Lis predecessor
, has '/Il1(dt hi
 l11onarchy. POI' all 
that vast array of bi
h()p
, luetropolitaus, prilllates, 
and patriarch
 iR the outconle of the apo
tolic Twelve, 
with Peter at their heatl. That the Twelve had a 
head is the reason why the whole episcopate, which 
tbf' Pop
 beholdb before hinl, has a p-raduated <.1is- 
tribntioll of f'piritual power. The distance of three 
11 undred years had not obscured this origin. There- 
fore the honour of each bishop is, in the \Vorùs of 
St. firegory the Great, his o,vn honour. And the 
relatiol1!'hip between thenl Blakes him their born 
defender. Ilis authority includes theirs, and therefore 
protects it. 
But if the bishop of Constantinople waR greater 
when the second Theodosiu
 died than when the fir
t 
set hilllse]f to restore the broken ranks of the Eastern 
episcopate, what other reason for thi
 was there than 
that thp East
rn enlperor exercised part of his political 
oUlnipotence through the bishop of his capital t 
7. .L\nd here we conle to one of the mo
t renlark- 
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able incidents in the history of this power conferred 
on St. Peter's successors. 
Up to the end of the reign of the great Theodosius, 
the empire both in the East and West still stood erect. 
In the thirty-five succeeding years, which so exactly 
coincide with the episcopate of St. Augustine, not only 
was Rome taken and sacked by the Gothic king, but 
the empire lost permanently its hold upon Southern 
France, Spain, Britain, and lastly upon Africa, the 
granary of Italy. The Popes beheld a vast rending of 
the civil structure which had grown together during 
alolost twelve centuries. They mourned over terrible 
ruins; the rich became poor in a day; and patrician 
fan1Ïlies at Rome who had owned vast estates lost, with 
their riches, their personal liberty. At that moment 
of destruction the hierarchy of the Church alone 
stood/ and that it was not broken up into as many 
pieces as the Franks, Burgundians, Visigoths, Vandals, 
Ostrogoths, conquered territories, was owing solely to the 
Pope's Primacy. It was a first effect of Constantine's 
alliance to invest the bishops throughout his empire 
with a great civil jurisdiction, as we have seen. It 
was a second effect of the barbarian inundation, which, 
on the fall of the Western empire, nlade the Church 
the sole school of learning, the sole preserver, so far as 
it was preserved, of a sin king ci vilisation. And the 
Popes, in the midst of a city trembling at every rumúur 
of a fresh incursion, gained an influence greater even 
than they had enjoyed when the 11lind and the s,vord 
of Constantine and Theodosius maintained their capital 
in security and the cities under their r
le in peace. 
Here again, while the bishops of Constantinople were 
established in a splendid servitude to propagate the 
1 See Mattbieu, POII.l'oir Temporel des Papes, pp. 45- 8 1. 
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ell) peror's will in the Eastern episcopate, the I )opes 
bet,veen the two violations of their city by ....\.laric and 
Gen
eric led the \Vestern bishops ill their struggle 
against war, farnine, and heresy. The break-up of the 
c'Jlpire Inay be sait1 to have finally estahlisht>tl their 
Priluacy on a spiritual lmsis, hy ae
troying the teIllporal 
rank of their city. 
8. For the political pro
h"ation of the HOlnan city 
n nder thes
 f'è\.en Popeb is as relnarkable a
 the pre- 
servation of the Eastern enlpiro through tho inlpreg- 
nahle position of its capital. It was owing to this 
choice of Constantine that the 'nonarchy which he 
founded, with }{olnan titl
 hut aftt:'r OL"iental fashion, 
over peoples so long accustorned to be ruled by ab- 
solute power, lastec1 in SOlHO sort for IHore than a thou- 

and years. But absolute power wns killed out in 
!{olue by the Larbarian 
word, ana its walls afforaed 
no defence against the assault of hunger when it ,vas 
once deprived of it
 .A.frican granary. Thus the time 
of desolation fully unveils its spiritual greatness. llad 
there been any truth in what ,vas in
cribed on the 
fonndation-
tone of the l
yzantinc patriarch's greatneqs, 
that the Fathers had given the Prirnacy to HOBle bfl- 
caus
 it was the capital of the empire, that PriInacy 
would have p'lssed to the city of Constantine \vhen 
telJlporal supremacy rested on it. But the exact con- 
trary of this happens. .dB power" had pa'-=se(l froIn 
ROIne when the second 'fheodosius :.rave [I wcak woman 
anò her infant son thA narno of en.press ana ernperor. 
It wa
 then that his own bishops, as;:;elnbled in general 
council, acct>ptt1d the full statelnellt of t he ]
onlan 
Prinlacy, which the legat
s of 
t. Celestine presented 
to theln. 'rhey bore a cOlnmi<;sion fronl tho Pope 
conched in the \VorJs: "If it conle to a discussion 
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with the bishops, you are to pass a judgment upon 
their sentence, not to enter into a conflict with then1." 
Scarcely ninety years had passed since the Eusebian 
bishops at Antioch had sought to deny to Pope Julius 
the rights of his see. J n these three generations 
l{onle had perpet.ualIy waned, and Constantinople as 
constantly grown; now it was all-powerfuL 'rhe 
reigning elnperor sympathised with Nestorius; the 
bishop of his capital was deposed by the sentence of 
the Pope, and his full authority recognised in a council 
where the Pope's legates were almost the only Western 
Lishops present. 
9. As the temporal city at Rome decays, the spiri- 
tual power of the Pope increases. This double action 
is drawn out by a special historian, who by no means 
acknowledges the truth of the Christian faith, as a 
phenomenon unknown to any other city of the world. 
There is not in the whole of human history another 
instance in which the 
ame city becomes head. of a 
whole empire by the nlÍght of arms, and, when that 
enlpire perishes, becomes head of a second world- 
empire by the Inight of faith. Herein the contrast 
with Constantinople is perfect. The Pope COIlles 
out when Rome ceases to be capital; the bishop 
begins when his city begins to Le capita1. IIis 
power is al ways in proportion to the temporal great- 
ness of his city; but the Ohristian faith caIne into 
Rome as into the seat prepared for it, and out of 
the ruins of the political monarchy drew forth the 
giant f01'ln of the spiritua.l nlonarchy, the Church. 
That this was an immovable structure at the very 
time the old ernpire fell is one of the greatest facts 
of history, for the whole life of Europe was built 
afresh upon t.he Church's firm foundation-stone; and 
X 
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that foundation-stone itself was the 1")rilll3cy gIven 
by our l,ord to l)eter. 1 
Conh1 history offer a 
tronger contirlnation to the 
belief of the Church that such a Primacy had been 
given to St. Peter, anù had descended fronl hin1 to 
the Popes, than its acceptance by bishops to whom 
Port's, from no lliscrowned and captured }{olne, set it 
forth? .dUÙ further, as it \vas acknowletlged by the 
Ea
tern bi
hops who were submissive snbjects of the 
East
rn throne seated in Constantine's rival city, when 
the bishop of that city W3'=\ himself in1pugned for mis- 
belief and deposed. 
1\.. notice of this council, the circumstances under 
which it was held, and its decisive recognition of th
 
Itou1an PI'imac)'" has been alreaùy given. \Ve l11ay 
add to what has heen there Baid the great importance 
of this council as affording an estirnate of the internal 
and essential developn1ent of the Church nlade in the 
first century after Con
tantine's alliance of the en1pire 
,,-ith the Church. There had been no council like it 
since the Sirene, because the Council of Sardica, in- 
tended to be genera], \Vas frustrated of that distinction 
by the enmity of the Eastern en1peror Constantins and 
the heretical spirit of his bishops. Again, thA council 
of I 50 L
astern bishops at Constantinople in 38 I, 
which \vas afterwartlR considered general because its 
decrees completing the doctrine concerning the Blessed 
'rrinity by the condemnation of the 
[acedonian heresy 
respecting the Holy Spirit were confirnled by Pope 
Damasus, though its canons were never confirmed, 
was at the Council of Ephesus passed over in silence. 
It was then held to be only an Eastern council, anù 


1 Gregorovius, i. 6-13; :sce al
o 97-8. on St. Peter anò. St. Panl as 
patron 8aint
 of Home. 
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CHURCH AND STATE AND THE PRIl\IAC "93 2 3---- 
the precedence which it had voted to the bish 
tLE: 
new capital was rejected both by Pope CelestI ÈANfJ _ C 
by St. Cyril of Alexandria, who presided over I 
council in the Pope's name. 
Accordingly, the Ephesine Council in 43 I was the 
first meeting of the Church in plenary council since 
the great event of Nicæa, 106 years before. And from 
its acts it is apparent that a double new relation had 
been formed in the interval. The first was between 
the Papacy on the one hand, and the episcopate, the 
patriarchs, and general councils on the other. The 
second was between the Papacy and the inlperial power. 
It could not but be that both these relations ,vere 
nf'W, because the circunlstances under which they were 
formed were new. As to the first, "Ecumenical 
councils were at that tinle a novelty in the Church." 1 
Accordingly, until they took place the action of the 
Universal Primate with regard to them could not 
be adequately foreseen. The whole life of the Church 
before it was called together, while it was actively 
opposed, discouraged, or vehenlently persecuted by tbe 
civil power, was different in its conditions from tnose 
which ensued when tbese circunlstances were altered. 
The convening of the Nicene Council ,vas the beginning 
of the alteration. As to the second relation, the \vhole 
action of the imperial power 'within the Church was new. 
It was an Ì1nmense force introduced into the Church's 
constitution. The interaction, then, of Pope, patriarchs, 
bishops, and councils in reference to it, occasioned or 
affected by it, was new also. 1 n both cases, the 
further action of immense political changes must be 
allowed for. It needs but to mention Rome under 
Constantine in 330, ,vben the barbarian world of heav- 
1 Newman, Caus(s of the Rise and Success of Åriani
rn, p. [01. 
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ing force beyonJ the Rhine and the )Janube wac;:; silent 
before hiln, anJ the great rival Eastern kingdolll lJeyonll 
the Euphrates counted his alliance an honour; and 
llome in 430, unJer rrheodosius I T. and "Valentinian 
] II., w hen the walls of Constantinople sheltered ODe 
]{onw.n ernpt'for, the nlarshes of Ravenna the other, and 
t he cities of the world trenl ]'lpd hefore the inundations 
of II nns upon Teutons, and of TeutoIlR òriven westward 
by Truns to flock as hit'ds of prey upon the elnpi..e, 
St. .A.ugustine hilllself Legan hi
 career as bishop 
un(1er tIlt-.. great Theorlosius, and endpd it ,vith C,en
eric 
before the walls of llippo ; that Geuseric who frou) that 
(1:1) to hi
 <leat h in 477 harried spa and land with the 
ferocity of a Harbarine cor
air. 
I n the Ephesine Council the Pope deputed St.. Cyril, 
as bishop of .Alexan(lria, to preside in hiH place over it. 
St. Cyril did not decl;ne the OffiCE\ nor the Council 
for a IHoment clPIl1Ur to heing led hy tlu"} ])opP. The 
Pope did not wait for the Council to censu re the doctrinp 
of Kt'storills, nor to depof:e hitl1 fron1 his Bf'e if he <lid 
not correct it. The way in which the Council greeteù 
thE> exposit ion of hiR Pritnacy by his legates, and espp- 
cially the descent from St. l}eter as first hishop of 
ItoIlIe, amounts to the acceptance by the second Council 
of precisely that authority in the whole ChuI'ch which 
the letters of thp Popes above quoted rnnintain. 
Thi
, thereforp, is the result of th
 hundred years 
ana five between the first Council at Kica
a and the 
second at grhe
ns. ] [eresy has òone its worst froll1 
330 to 380. Absolute power has created a nest for 
itRelf on the Bosphorug. Th
 barharians who serveò 
the empire uIHler Constantine, Valentinian 1., ana 
rrheodosiuR have now led their tribes into p
rtial posses- 
sion of it. The 'V e
t iR trampled on and tlevoured. 
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l{orue, for eight hundred )Tears the queen of the earth, 
bas had her royalty sullied by the Gothic leaders. 
Constantinople apes the former grandeur of Rome, alid 
has taken what remained of her power. \Vhile, then, 
Eastern bishops are in the way to lose their indepen- 
dence under a despotic master, tbe Pope, from a de- 
fenceless Ronle, shines a beacon of hope to the world, 
marshals thf> bishops of the West to the defence of the 
one faith, and is acknowledged by the East to act in 
the nanle of Peter, "who is the pillar of the faith and 
the foundation of the Catholic Church," "and up to 
this tÎnle and for all time to con1e lives and judges in 
his successor
. " 1 


1 Council of Ephesus, :;;ec abO\'c. 
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TilE divine kingdolll on earth, viewetl as a 
phere, Inay 
Le 
aid to revolve on the two poles of governrneut and 
doctrine, for Chl'ist nt>v
r ct'a.
es to act in it as Prophet 
anll a Kinu., and the line of llis Priestho.od, pa"":sin c , 
throup-h the centrt> of this "'phere, give::, one motion to 
the whole, and binds the poled together. .A kingdolll 
has it... own life of thou
ht and action, and cannot 
cea:--e to grow so long lb it lives. By the law of its 
Lein
 it 11lU
t develop; and this, which is true of every 
king-dom, is in th highe:st de{",.
e true of the {'reate
t, 
that i
, thA di\"ille kingdom. 
\ccorùingly, in the 
hundred l.ud five years between the Councils of Kicæa 
and Ephesus, government and doctrine bave not only 
grown, but have kept even pace, not fore,talling each 
other, as thp revolution of a sphere 011 its axis is even 
and its Inotion one. 
The great event of Constantine's conversion 
ems to 
....erve a
 a sort of conllnon root to Inany consequences. 
It ,vas the beginning of union in Christian history 
bet\\"een the Two Powers, which represent respectively 
the natural society of Inan and the 
upernatural 
society, that i=:;J the Church, the Pamily, and Kingdom 
of Christ. 
It was the beginning of freedom to the Church to 
meet by representation in her whole epi:,copate. Con- 
stantine, by sumnloning the council, after pre\"ious 
'J26 
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consultation with the great sees of ROllH?', .Alexandria, 
and Autioch, gave the first recognition of the ROlnan 
Elupire to this representation. The Church, inùeed, 
had ever been ready in bel' hierarchy, drawn out of 
her bOSOIU by the action of the lIoly Spirit frolll the 
day of Pentecost, so to IHeet; but was never allowed, 
by the absolute power of heathen enlperors, to exercise 
that inherent capacity. Constantine, therefore, called 
a latent force into action. 
Further, it was the beginning of deliverance to the 
Papacy frotll the pressure of the enorlnous superin- 
cunl bent weight laid upon Christian society by hostile 
paganisIll. It was t.hus enabled to exercise its original 
and inherent, but hitherto latent., authority, and to 
work upon the whole Church. rrhe difference between 
bishops spread over the whole ,vorld in their several 
provinces Hud local autonomy, and those bishops as- 
sembled in council and acting by impact on each ot.her 
could nut be discerned beforehand. Neither could 
the difference between the paternal presidence of the 
Pope over brethren in th
 episcopate, under pressure 
of heathen persecutiun, and the presiding over those 
brethren ,vhen free to lueet aud act in council, be 
anticipated before it can1e into effect. 
Again, the Nict'ne Council 111arked the beginning 
of freedoul to all t.o pl"oclainl the Christian doctrine, 
by word and writing, without hindrance from without, 
through t)le whole ROlnall Etupire. Th
 titne of 
al)ologetic defence was over. IIenceforth the Chris- 
tian spirit could set forth the Christian religion, not 
as an advocate defends a culprit who lies under 
suspicion, but as thA nlessenger of a sovereign setb 
forth a positive system of doctrine and conduct, as 
much lllore potent in practice than Stoic virtue as it 
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wa
 Blore exalted in lnatter than Platonic discourses. 
This was a change, ill the intt>llf>ctual f'tantlpoint, JlO 
less great than the two preceding challge
 in pxterllal 
position. 
Once lllore as great a developlnent as the precerling 
i,; betokened ill the introduction at this salue tiluA uf 
the nlunastic lift>.l The pa.gan pet.
t
cuti()n ceaset1 on 
the one hantl; but on thp other, Christians, by the 
simple fact that tl1E:
y wt"re no lunger persecllh.d, wen" 
t hrown, e
pecialIy ill all the great cities, into a contact, 
which their fonner i
olation had restricteJ, with thp 
wor
t excesses of IHornl corl"uption. At thp balllP 
tilHe, it cannot be .1ouLteJ that the l111lnher of con- 
verts froln inten>sted lnotivè
, which frotH (
ollstantine's 
time pre

ed into the Church, lowered pt..>rceptiLly the 
standard of Christian practice ill t he I))as
. ..\gaillst 
all this, a life which ain1pd at perfpctioll, by not lJ1erely 
perfol"1Hing the comlnands of Christ, but by carrying 
out TTis counsels ill daily practicE', showed it!-ie]f in the 
Christian people. It had existed froln the time of the 
.A postIes f:)cattercdly and ill 
ecret; now it callIe forth 
froln the privac) of the fa'nily to public gaze. The Ull- 
bridled sensuality of heathen society, ahd t he worldly 
conduct of conVl'\rt
 for gain, received a rebuke and a 
correction in t11e Christiall doctrine of virginity. The 
celibatp life was set forth with thA llÌlnost praise hy 
the writers of this pel'iod. 'rhe enorlllOU
 luxury 
,vhich revel1ed in the great cities, and tlH
 passion f(Ir 
theatrical exhibitions which corrupted t.heir population, 
as well by imlnoral prostitution as by cruel sacrifice of 
the human Lady, ""ere confronted by the self-chosen 
poverty and self-denial of those who lived upon God 
alone in the deserts of Egypt and Syria. .At hanasi us, 
1 Note(] by Fessler, i. 337. 
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taking refuge in ROHle to defend the faith at its 
centre, under the protection of the Apostolic See, in- 
troduced there the history of St. Anthony. It l,ore 
fruit at once, while later in the century the noblest 
nlen anù women in Rome deserted their sunlptuons 
palaces for a life of prayer and poverty in Bethlehenl. 
The .Nicene Council mav be said to mark when the 
01 
religious life beconles a public institute, a fortress of 
moral strength, a fountain of holiness, never to be 
dried up in the Church. 
Again, sitnultaneously with the civil freedom granted 
to the Church, and the ending of the apologetic period 
wherein her writers defended her against the assaults 
of the Hellenic Rpirit outside her, there rose up in the 
very bosonl of the Church the deadliest of heresies, 
denying the Godhead of bel' founder, and the most 
destrnctive of schisms, denying the unity of IIis 
kingdom. Consequently, fronl this tilDe the whole 
intellect of the Church was directed to the nlain- 
tenance of these two truths. And in this way the 
Al'ian heresy and the DODatist schism, which arise 
together about the year 3 18, work together during 
Inore than a hundred years to elucidate doctrine 
and consolidate unity. 
Now, bearing these several circulustaJJces in our 
11lillJ, let us consider the interval of a hundred and 
fifty years between the end of the pagan persecu- 
tion and the oyerthrow of the 'Vestern empire by 
tlH
 N ortbern tribes, as being a period of wonder- 
ful intellectual vigour, shown in tbe writers of the 
Church. 
It has often been remarked that after the failure 
of the Persian attempt to enthral Greece, a great 
outburst of genius took place at Athens, which became 
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the centre, drawing to itself the greater minds of the 
larger IIellas. The period begins with thA dralnas of 
Æschylu
, and Inay Le said to enù with the death of 
Aristotle. Thus it la
ted from the titHe that th
 in- 
dependence of Greece was 
aved fronl destruction 
oy the Per::;iall invader, until a Grecian conqueror, 
in ::,ubjecting Persia, Jestroyetl also his country's 
f reeclorn. 
If was the golden r.Lge in Grecian hi:.;tory for the 
varied productions of genius. ,rith the two great 
exceptions of Iionler and Pinclar, every pot>i and 
alUlost e\'er) hi
torian and philosopher who have maùe 
lh.eece illustrious were Lorn and tlourished in this 
tiule. 

Ï1nilar in tluration, sirllilar in eÀuberance of in- 
tellectual life, i
 that 
pace of the Church's hi
tory 
which begins with .A.thanasius, the peerless confesspr, 
a.na ends with Leo, the peerless ruler, both great 
writert5, Lut luell in w hOlli the greatnef:;s of character 
surpasses the lustre of 111ind. ...\.n apo
tate, won by 
so luuch nobility to a transitory admiration, sUIllllied 
up the history of five bani8hments in the words, 
,
 The world against Athanasius, and Athanasius 
a
ainst the world." So those who have studied the 
letters and 
erlllons of Leo will yet nlore wonder at 
the greatness of the InaD, who sat unshaken and 
fearless upon the thront> of Peter while the citr of 
HonHlllls, having cOlllpleted the augury of twelve 
centuries, was falling with its enlpire in ruins around 
him. 
Almost the whole ,vealth of patristic literature lies 
bebveen these two. rrhe greatest of those who pre- 
ceded them, as, for instance, Clement and Origen in 
the East, Tertnlliall and Cyprian in the 'V e
t, are but 
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preludes and foretastes of the vast work in subduing 
heresy, convincing Judaism, exposing heathenism, COlll- 
IDenting on Script.ure, and expounding doctrine, 
afforded by those who lived in this time. And after 
Leo many hundred years intervene before a similar 
period can be shown. As soon as paganism had 
been conquered in the conversion of Constantine, 
and before the northern barbarism broke up the 
civilisation of the \Vest, and the Byzantine despotislD 
quenched the genius of the East, this short tilHe 
,vas given by the Providence of God. During its 
course a ChrysostOll1 used the language of Plato in 
its old age with greater effect than Delllosthenes in 
its prime: and a Rhetorician of Thagaste took the 
worn-out language of Cicero, and t1epo:-sited in it 
treasures of thought far beyond the range of " llome's 
least mortal mind." Augustine marked out almost 
single-handed the groundwork for the structure of 
theology and philosophy in the Church, so that his 
successors for fifteen centuries have drawn upon 
his treasure, and sought to complete what he had 
begun. 
In this interval between heathenism and the Western 
desolation with the Eastern enslaven1pnt, the Church 
creates a greater intellectual Hellas and a greater 
intellectual Rome than were the heathen orininals. 
L! 
By the powerful bond of her unity, or rather by the 
one Spirit who creates that unity, she subsidises a 
wider range of cities than Athens could touch in her 
proudest time. She selects champions frolH a number 
of races such as Athens never imagined, or despised, 
so far as she knew them, under the com luon name of 
barbarians. First and foremost in this great roll 
she calls Athanasius from Alexandria, and his brother 
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confessor EU::5tathius froll "\ntioch; later 
he :5ent 
Chrysostoln, the greatest preacher of ...\.ntioch, to win 
tht' StUIl
 place in COllstantillople. 
"roll} Edessa she 
calls Ephreln, hardly less puwerful, as the chi
f 
Syrian teacher; l
asil tIlt.'> In.eat frOI11 the Cappaùocian 
Ca
:o:area, and bis scarcely less clnillent brother Gregory 
fl'oln N)ssa, hi
 c(lual nrt->gory froln KaziallZl1l11; 
Cyril frolll Jerur..;aleul, Epiphanius from tbe C) prian 

alan1Ìs; and pre
ently another Cyril, grt'ater than 
tbe forlner, fronl Alexan<ll'ia, together with lJidYIlIUS, 
teacher of the cbief school uf Egypt, and the IJlonk 

lakarins, great in its deserts. HYl1csius she calls 
frolD l)tolclllais in Uyrellian Africa; ...\
terius frolll 
...\n
a.:--elL, .\nlphilochius frolll lconiulI), NelueÛus froll] 
Eme::;u in l>h lnicia, 'fheodoret froln Cyrus. 'rhis 
vast range of cities in ...\sia, .A.frica, alld Europe is 
the greater l-le II as, survi va.l of Alexander's enl pire, 
froln w hich 
he evokes her \varriors in the neld of 
theology. 
But she has likewise a greater Rorne at her dispo
a1. 

ht-' finds in her l.\ulbro
e, sou of a prcfect of Gaul, 
hill1self governor of 
I ilan, one on w hOln she lays her 
hand suddenly and Illakes hilll the wodel of a bishop, 
a }{olnan who convèrt
 .A.ugustine, anù infornls with 
Iuildness the spirit of all emperor, teaching an il'resis- 
tible conqueror to rlo penance for his ha
ty disregartl 
of hUlnan life. She calls Hilary, no lIoLle Ga.ul, fronl 
Poitier
, to confession in Asia for long years in worù 
and Jeed. 
he endows the IJalmatian Jer01Jl
 with 
the language of HOlne and the learning of \T arro, to 
use thelll in behalf of Scripture interpretation, to set 
forth Christian counsels and for III the ascetic life in 
the female sex. She rescues a burgher of a sluall 
town in Africa, after a servitude of fifteen years, fro In 
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the phantoms of 1\Ianichæism and the turpitude of im- 
morality, and ll1akes him the wonder of his tin1e and 
of all succeeding times for that vast strean1 of doctrine, 
that energy of thought penetrating every fold of tbe 
spiritual life, by which he lays the basis of theological 
structure, and utters the principles of true philosophy 
to be taken up and fostered by the Church after hin). 
Purther, shp calls Zeno fro 111 'T erona, Pbilastrius fronl 
Brescia, Eusebius fron} Vercelli, Prosper from .A.quitaine, 
Peter Chrysologus from A.quileia, 
raximus from Turin, 
Pacian from Barcelona, pJ llvencus, Prudentius, Orosius, 
from Spain, Optatus from the Ãfrican 
Iilevi. In the 
line of her Ron1an bishops from Sylvester to Leo she 
shows an unmatched series of rulers, differing in national 
descent., whose letters, directed to all parts of her domain, 
begin a series of historic docunlents which have no 
equal in human history. The)" draw out fron1 age to 
age a Christian legislation descending to our own time, 
and promising for the future more even than they have 
done in thE' past. 
rrhe literature of the age of Pericles, the literature 
of the age of Augustus, the general literature of the 
present day, except so far as it is Christian, has no one 
spirit guiding it, no key therefore to its development 
or its interpretation. It is far otherwise with Patristic 
liter'ature. As the offspring of faith in the Illyetery of 
God incarnate and suffering, it draws its whole life and 
inspiration from the working in the hnnlan heart and 
rnind of that stupendous act of love. This one fact it 
is of which these writers are one and all the defenders) 
whatever the particular mode of their defence, con- 
troversy, teaching, comment on Scripture, preaching. 
These, the intellectual cÌ1arnpions of the great truth 
on which all Christian life and hope depend, even 
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\vhen they do not sufier the death of the body, are the 
luartyrs of thought: 


" 
 \ nd t her 
tan<1 in glittering ring 
Huuud their warrioJ' Uod alld K iug, 
\Yho lwf( Ire and fur tlH'1ll bled, 
""ith tht.ir l'ul,cs of rul,y red, 
A }1( 1 t h p i r 
 W () I'd s 0 f c h l' 1'1.1 h 11 il III e." 


The titne thell when Christian doctrine opened 1'1'0111 
the hud to thp Huwer began with Constantinf>, as th
 
great doglJlatic strnggles began with hiDl. In the 
East they were occasioned by th
 Arian, Serninrian, 
and 
lacl'a()ninn heresies, ana by SOllIe slnaller sects; in 
the \Vest, by the schisln of I )onatus, involving heresy 
in its train, and by the heresy of Pelagill
. .\rius, a 
presbyter of Alexandria, denied the divine nature und 
eternal existenc
 of the IteJt'elner, declared TIinl to be 
u. creature of the Father, WhOD1 lIe had not begotten 
of II is suhstance, but created out of nothing. J\Iace- 
donin
, hishop of Constantinople, Inaintained concern- 
ing" the JIoly Ghost what _\rius asserted of the SOD, 
Illaking I fil)) a creature of the Son 1 as A.ri us Blade tIll]> 
Son a creature of the Father. Nestoril1s, also bishop 
of Constantinople, set aside thfJo true Incarnation of 
the Son of God Ly Inaintaining that the Logos dwelt 
in the Inan Jesus only as in a tern pIe, \vithout rea}]y 
luaking the Iltllnall nature Iris own, ant] uniting it in 
true indivisible union with the divine Nature in tbe 
one divine Person. lTis antagonist, Eutyche
, an abbot 
ill Constantinople, absorbed the hurnan nature of Christ 
in the divine, and t hus a
sullled there to be in Him Hot 
only one Person, but one Nature only. Apollillaris, 


1 C/. Pop!' Damasus, Confession uf Faith 
ent to Paulinus uf 
Antioch IV. Allathcmati73mus :Macedoniano:--, qui de Arii stirpe 
'"(,lIipnff>s 11011 l'erfì(lbw ICufa\"ere sell nOBlen (.Migne, xiii. 359). 
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bishop of Laodicæa, denied a hunlan soul to Christ. 
The Donatists in Africa, at first only denying the 
validity of the sacraments as conferred by a certain line 
of bishops, soon came to reject the \vhole Church except 
thenlselves. The Briton Pelagius and his companion 
Cælestius maintained that there was no original sin, 
that nlan could attain blessedness by his own strength: 
that he needed neither actual nor sanctifying grace. And 
in n1aintaining this, he denied the need, indispensable 
so fal
 as the will of God is l11ade known to us, of the 
Lord's Incarnation and of His work in redeeming. 
These errors therefore imperilled the whole Christian 
faith. It added to their danger that the authors of 
three of them, Arius, N estorius, and Eutyches, were 
aided by the iOlperial authority at Constantinople, which 
sought to oppress and root out orthodox doctrin
.l 
Anyone of these heresies, had it been accepted by 
the Church, would have destroyed the Christian faith, 
and the Church was incessantly. occupied in resisting 
some or all of then1, from the heresy of Arius, to the 
great letter of St. Leo, and to the Council of Chalcedon 
in 45 I, which set forth the true faith concerning the 
two Natures and one Person of our Lord. 
The literature intervening between these two events 
I look upon as called forth by the efforts of the several 
writers to defend what they most prized, the inheritance 
of the faith. They none of them wrote for gain or for 
vainglory. But heresy broke out in the midst of the 
Church: that heretical spirit began forthwith to set 
the Eastern bishops, who had fallen into its toils, against 
the original Primacy of the Roman See. At the same 
tilne, a vehement schism, in which bishops stood against 
bishops, divided the African Church, and endeavoured 
1 From Nirscbl, vol. i. p. 2. 
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to sulnuit Inatt.ers of doctrine to illlperia.l judgttlent. 
This the Uonatists <.lid to Constantine, as the \..rians 
afterwards to COIl
tantius, of ""honl .At.hana
il1s said, 
cc They have no king but Ca
sar." 
By this terrible tlanger to the faith and tht-' unity 
of the Church, the intellectual eflort8 of its defenders 
are ealled forth. 111 this they were only contin uing 
the course whieh (1hristian literaturo had taken frotH 
the heginning. 
The first ag
 after the A postle
 ,\ as lI1ea!!rp in 
writers; the secoIHl century, on the contrary, shows a 
great richness of thelll in all po

iLle fortus. The 
reason is that the Uhristian Church was as
aultea frOIH 
within and withuut. rronl without heatlleus and 
.T ew's presentpù the strangest distortiollR of it. TIle 
civil power u&c,I every effort to kindlp popula.r hatred 
against it 0 ,\rithin, its lloctrine ,vas lJrisundf\rstootl. 
Tht"' falsp nnosis cause(l it endless battles. "TLrou
h- 
out thi
 century thp l1irect refutation of he:lthplls and 
heretics continued to be the main literary occnpation 
of Church writer
. It waR a tm
k which led thpnl intù 
a great range of thought, alia illtrodul'pd the nlost 
difficult pruhlelTIs." 
., The result of thp nrðt two centuries is that Chris- 
tian literature, frotH a Ineagre beginning, had Jeveloped 
itself to Ruch an extent as to cause u(hniration when 
we consider the range of its prodnctioll
, tIle variety 
of their 
ubject
, their 
ncces
ive treatll1ent., together 
with the shortness of the tilllt' ana the external posi- 
tion of the Christian Church. The apologi
ts, 011 
w hOlll the light of faith had only j nst fallen, failet1 not 
to give suitable answers to the challenges of lIellcnic 
wistloln, and to llleet with a.ll their power the destruc- 
tive inroads which it nla(le into the gU;lI o ded territory 
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of Christian revelation. l\luch was done when this 
first assault of heathenism and heresy upon conduct 
and doctrine ,vas received so firlnly and repulsed so 
definitely. That, however, was the nlain thing done. 
A proper and independent exhibition (If Christian 
science could not yet present itself. That required a 
time of increßsed consolidation within, and of external 
"1 
peace. 
This situation continued during the third century. 
The hostile position of heatbenism and tbe empire did 
not essentially alter. Persecutions even increased in 
intensity. The ll10re the Christian faith spread among 
all ranks, and the deeper its influence 011 the hearts of 
luen, the more apparent its effects upon society, the 
more did the State, with who
e gro,,"th heathendom 
was intertwined, defend what seen1ed to it a part of 
itself. But \vithin tbp Church every hel'esy and every 
schisln had the sure result of leading the Catholic 
Church nlore deeply to comprehend its own being, to 
enunciate and nulÍntain its unity and exclusÍ\
ene
s 
with more decision. In the first instance the teach- 
ing delivered hy the Apostles to the Church had only 
been historically handed down. To grasp this heir- 
loonl of faith as an iilea, to arrange it scientifically, 
was a progressive work, occasioned in the n1aÌn by 
the Church's necessary defencp of herself against 
heresy and schism. The false Gnosis led to the 
beginning of a Christian philosophy, of which a part 
was to work out the relation between faith and 
knowledge. 
The Arian heresy was a Illost deaa]y attack; the 
ruovenlent of theological formation which ensued upon 
it was proportionally great. It was not tbe will of 
1 11Öbler, Patrolog1!, pp. 416, 420, 4 2 4. 


y 
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God that the outward peace given to the Church 
shoul(l find her at peace \vithin. rrhp Church had 
been cast into a terrible trial by the tlefection of her 
bishop
, joined with the inlperial authority as exercised 
against her by Constantius and 'T ale-ns, in the fifty 
years frorn 330 to 380. The childlike reception of 
the faith, as an inherited tradition, by her children, 
wa
 rewarded by its scientific exposition in the 
labours of the Fathers. 
\s the first of these T take 
AthanasiuR, as the last, Lpo. 1 n that glorious battle- 
field he who 
at in th
 see of St. 
lark, which was 
also the second see of St. Peter, led the fight; 
he who sat in the snpreme See of Peter terminated 
the fray, and in the act \vas acknowleògf'd hy the 
whole Church in plenary Council as her Father 
and Teacher, in whoRe person truth and unity were 
crowned together. 
)[artyrs hy their blood Rfiveò anò propap-ated the 
faith of the Church in the first three centuries, and 
writer::;, often also martyrs, frorTI St. Cle1nent the Pope 
and St. Ignatius, wrote in behalf of it. lferrnas, 
Polycnrp, Papin
, 1\Ie1ito, J nstin, 
[inntills, .AthenagoraR, 
Theophilus, T rpnæn
, IIegesippuR, Pantænns, Uleillells, 
Tertnllian, Origen, Cyprinn, Dionysius of Alexanòrin, 
Gregory Thaunlaturgns, 
[ethoàius: these and others, 
individual ministers to the Church's unfailing l\lagis- 
terinn1, carried h
r victorious through thf' great per- 
secutions, through the perpetnal assaults Blade by 
j l1daising sects, through the constantly repeateò {1ffort
 
of the Cinostic sects to give their assumed and pre- 
tended knowledge Sl1preluacy over faith, which is the 
note of heresy. Tn the Reconrl half of this period the 
great catechetical school of Alexandria haa done iln- 
nl
nse service through the abiJity of the nlen who had. 
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imbibed all the wisdoIn of heathen antiquity, nlaking 
use of its forms and Inodes of expression to draw the 
nlore cultivated heathen into the sanctuary of the 
Church. ì'T et if we could plant ourselves in the 
position of ,Athanasius, when about the year 3 18, 
being not more than twenty-five years of age, and 
before the pronlulgation of the Arian error, he wrote 
his two beautiful treatises--the one against the 
Gentiles, the other on the Incarnation of the "\V orcl, 
I suppose we uJight express the attitude of the Church 
over against those who were not in her bosom some- 
what after this manner. She stood out in the face 
of all the false religions cultivated in the hundred 
provinces of the enlpire as a complete whole which 
had rpjected in her doctrine all internlÍxture of 
human wisdom. She adored the Blesseò Trinity in 
unity as the only God through the "\Y ord loade l\Ian 
for the salvation of men. 1 
The connection of her several doctrines with each 
other, their mutual relations, how they acted and re- 
acted, their inward essence, and the indivisible life 
which ran through them aU as a structural body,- 
all this existed, and was felt unconsciously by every 
lllartyr who suffered, by every writer who thought, by 
,( Clement in his varied page," by "Dionysius, ruler 
sage in days of doubt anò pRin," by "Origen \\,Tith 
eagle eye." But to give these things their due ex- 
pression, as, for instance, taking the highest, to state 
the eternal Sonship of the Logos, and the Person of 
the Holy Ghost the Sanctifier, in union with the 
Godhead of the Father, in appropriate ternls, which 


1 For proof of this see the encyclical put forth by Alexander of 
Alexandria, at the rise of Arius (Nirscbl, ii. 29), as well as the two 
just mentioned treatises of St. Athanasius. 
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would aefy cavil, expre
s the ,,,Lole truth, anù expel 
insidiou
 hereRY masking itRelf in double langua6
'- 
thi
 was thp task of a later titne. I suppose it 
began inllll 
(liately upon the proc1atnation of peace 
to the Church l)\T the pn1 l )ire. '('ltis siftillfF atH] 

 0 
spparatiou, this advancing- of the deepest Jnysteries 
into day, Wfl"- accotnpliRhed with the greater strup-gle 
bpcause it was t h
 as
ault of error which t hp Pro- 
vidence of (
od "aq u
ing Jilore perfectly to Jelinpatp 
the truth. 1 
in the perion front 
\thana
in
 to Lpo that work 
of the 11111l1an intpllect npon f he pt'inC'iples of faith, of 
\vhich the _\ postles' Cr'eed i
, a
 it were, t he e
elnplar, 
rHn its fìr
t 
tat1iutH. \ full C'atechetieal arraugelnent 
of all Cbri
tian doctrine w0uIa be the cotnplete struc- 
ture, whprein the writings of doctors and thp schoo!!'J of 
the Church are laboratories ,vhich take part in that 
òivinp chemi
try, of which t.he Conncils of her Fat.hers 
and the Decrees of her' Pontiffs state the result. This 
in one word we call 'rheology. 1 ts etfpct is to hring 
ont in open <-lay J ana 
o to ilHprint hy thp u
c of UI1- 
failing standards on the popular mind, the truths which 
["0111 the heg-inning' have heen the lif
. of Chri
tian
J 
to guard thern fronl the pprver
it)ns to which hunuln 
languagp so readily lends itself, and :-:0 to collpct tlIt' 
vast inheritance of past ages for the benefi1 of all. 
\Vhat th
 labours of sncces
ive generat.ions flccorHpliRh 
for a particular 11l1lnall 
cience, theology doeR in form- 
ing the one divinp science. 
'rhe great dOg'lnatic strugglp, which occupied fonr 
full genprationg fron1 St.. Athanasius to St. Leo, anJ 
reccivpd its defìnitivp- solution frotH the latter in the 
Council of Cbalcedon, while it raised a dense clond of 
1 In the abO\ e I have used and partly quoted Riffe], 277-79. 
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words, aud cost its ehanllJions infinite pains to !Select 
tbe right forln of words in order to 
afeguard celestial 
truths, was in reality very simple. On the side of error 
it was an assault upon the facts enshrined by St . John 
in the beginning of his Gaspe], "the 'Vord was God JJ ; 
"and the 'Vord was made flesh and dwelt among us"; 
and by St. l\[atthew in the baptislllal forlllu]a, which 
made the whole Christian people: "the Nawe of the 
Fatber, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." On 
the side of truth it was to nlaintain the Incarnation 
and the Blessed Trinity, on which two things the whole 
Christian revelation rested, and on which the \V hole 
Uhristian life had been supported frolll the day of rente- 
cost. The two cohere inseparably together. Arius, 
Apollinaris, 1\Iacedonius, Nestorius, Eutyches, attacked 
one or botL. It is difficult in any way to Inisstate the 
doctrine that the Son of God becanle lUau, without 
further 1l1isstating "the N aUle," that i
, the Being, " of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." We find that 
almost all the writers of this period wrote against the 
impugners of these two doctrines. Against Arius and 
1\lacedonius, all the energy of faith and learning, all 
the force of prayer and science, were speD t by Atha- 
nasius, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzum, and Gregory of 
Nyssa, Ephrern, Didynlus, AlJlphilochius, Chrysostom, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Hilar) , Âln brose, l\Iarius Victorinus, 
Augustine, Prudentius, Lucifer of Cagliari, Eusebius 
of Ve.'celli, Zeno of \T erona. A.gainst Apollinaris Atha- 
nasius and Basil carried on the conflict; against 
Nestorius and Eutyches) Cyril of A]exandria, Proc1us, 
Theodoret ; against Eutyches, Leo and Cassian. 
Further, the error of Pelagius rendered the Incarna- 
tion unnecessary; for if man could be saved by the 
strength of nature, without grace, it was Dot necessary 
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that the A.uthur of nature shuuld aSSluue the creature, 
to restore it. In t hat case, certainly 


" )Ie:-:;ticr nOIl era partol'ir 
laria." 



\gainst this InosL deslructi \'e heresy, \V hich is said 
to have bpen the 0ffspr'illg of th
 N e:--torinn error, though 
preceding it in tilHe/ Uptatns of 
[ileyi, JpronJe, I-ros- 
per, hut especially .Augustine, contended; and the 

anH' agaill
t the I }onat.ist 
chisUl, which tended to 
destroy the work of Christ in the unity of Ilis spiri- 
tual bolly, as the Pelagian de:--tr'oyed the neet1 of II iF; 
con1Ïug in the hody at. all. .,Augustine further spent 
luuch tirue in exposing the l\lanichæan perversion of 
the Being of tfcd, in which he harl Li'lJself been so 
long involvefl Jerome c{'nsured certain impugners 
of the Ble:,
el1 \Tirgin's hononr, Jovian, IIelvidiw
, and 
Yigilantill
. 
It is apparput no\\, when ,,
 look back upon these 
heresies aud schislllS 2 as a whole, that they have a 
very close connection with ei1.ch ()ther. .A.lld for t h
 
historian it is Inost not.eworthy that the great victory 
of t.he Church hetokened by the conversion of Con- 
stalltinp, which seeuJell to IJJa,rk tlIp end of a pagan 
persecution, carried on hy the Inightiest elnpire that 
has yet ari
en in the world's history, was sirnultaneons 
with the outureak of a contest so deadly in the very 
Losull1 ùf tht' Church as to threaten her dissolution. 
It may be doubted whether any prospect can be found 


1 _\ccording to the couplet- 
.. X estoriana lues 
ucce
sit Pe1agianæ, 
Quæ tamen (;
t utero pro
enerata 
uo." 
2 I 
ay 
chisms, h('cau
e the position taken up hy the Eastern 
bishop:-; at the cunciliabulum of l)hilippopûlis against the council 
of 
ardica threatened the unity of the Church .as much LIS the 
Donatistt'. 
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in all her annals more terrible than that which seemed 
to lie before her in the last year,l A.D. 36 I, of the 
reign of COllstantius, when he was taken away by a 
fever at the age of forty-four. The force of heresy 
has never since risen higher: the episcopate has never 
since been so near failing. There is no one of the 
divine promises to the Church 011 which the mind 
has more need to dwell, or to which her nineteen 
centuries of life bear so constant a witness, as that 
contained in the \vords," the gates of hell shall not 
prevail." Between Athanasius and Constantius the 
forces seemed unequally divided. Athanasius endured 
five banishments and closed his episcopate of forty- 
five years in peace upon his patriarchal throne. 
Constantius died in n1Íddle life, his work Ullacconl- 
plished, his throne taken by the infidel cousin whom 
he feared and hated, and whose enmity as an apostate 
from the Church worked for her deliverance. 
The mind also of Athanasius and his fellow- 
workers, united with their sufferings, prevailed. The 
knot of heresies generated by Arius, together with the 
scbislll which they animated, is extinct and exploded. 
The lllost that can be said for him is, that having 
infected the young faith of the noblest Teuton tribes, 
the Goths alid Vandals, he was at length cast out of 
them, and they became members of the one Catholic 
family. The heresy expelled turned into an open 
foe, and finally Arius passed iuto 
Iaholnet. 


1 See for proof the opening of /::It. Hilary's liùellus, A.D. 360: 
"Tempus e
t loquendi: quia jam præteriit tempus taccndi, 
Chri::;tus expectatur, quia obtinuit anticlnistus. ('lament pastores, 
quia mercenarii fugerunt. Ponamus animas pro ovibu
, quia fures 
illtroierunt, et leo sæviens circuit. 
ustineatur tribulatio, quali:; 
non fuit a constitutione mundi." 
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Now it is a fact that the rise of the Arian here
y 
wa
 followed hy a great outburst of scriptural sh1<1y. 
'Vhat is the cOlluection between these two facts? 1 
conceive it to be that the defenders of t lll"} Church 
sa \\ in the Scri ptn r(
s the great ar:-\cnal of defence for 
what they haa hit herto received Ly un(}uestioning 
inheritanco in thA order of tlH-' Church. St. Atha- 
nasins says in one place concerning the woni being 
frolH eternity with the Father, uf one substance with 
Ililll: C( See, we are proving that this view has been 
trall
n1Ïttec1 from Fathers to FatherR. nut yon, 0 
u10ùern Jews and di:-;ciples of Caiaphas, wholu can 
you as:3ign as Fathers to your phrases?" \Vhat he 
here 
ays of this olle great doctrine, he hpld likewi!::>o 
concerning the whole governlllellt and doctrine of the 
Church. They wcr
 all cornprehpn<1ed in "the rnl
 
of faith"; and thi
 rule was the basis of his own 
tead1ing. "lIe að
ulnes," 
ays Cardinal Newrnan, 
"that there is a traditioll, 
ub
tantive, independent, 
and authoritative, such as to supply for us the true 
sense of 
cI
ipt.l1ro in doctrinal Inatters-a traaitioll 
carried on froln generation to generation Ly the prac- 
tice of catechising and hy the other Illillistrations of 
IIoly Church. lie does not care to contend that 110 
other Ineaning of certain pdls
ages of Scripture besides 
this traditional Cat holic sen
e is possible or is plausihle, 
.whether true or not, but silnply that any sense in- 
consistent wit 11 the Catholie is untrue, unt..ue Lecanse 
the traditional sense is apostolic auù decisive. What 
he was instrl1ctecl in at school and in church, the 
voice of the Christian ppople, the analogy of faith, 
the eccleðiastical fþP(;J/1]p.a, the writings of saints; 
these are enough for hilll. 1-Ie is in no sense an 
ilHl'lirer, nor a Iuere òispntant; he has received, 
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and he tran
Hnits." Again," The fundalnental idea 
with which he starts in the controversy is a deep 
sense of the authority of tradition, which he considers 
to have a definite jurisdiction even in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, though at the same tinle he seems 
to consider that Scripture thus interpreted, is a docu- 
nlent of final appeal in inquiry and in disputation. 
Hence, in his view of religion, is the magnitude of 
the evil which he is combating, and which exists 
prior to that extreloe aggravation of it (about which 
no Catholic can doubt) involved in tbe characteristic 
tenet of .A.rianisln itself. According to hinl, opposi- 
tion to the witness of the Church, separation from it.s 
cOll1munion, private judgment overbearing the autbo- 
rised catechetical teaching, the fact of a denonlina- 
tiOll, as lllen now speak, this is a self-condemnation; 
and the heretical tenet, whatever it n)ay happen to 
be, which is its formal life, is a spiritual poison, and 
nothing else, the sowing of the evil one upon the 
good seed, in whatever age and place it is found; and 
he applieB to all separatists the A postle's words, 
Thty 1vcnt out front us, for thcy IWCf/"C not of us." 
Thus he laid the utmost stress upon catechising, as 
in fact supplying the evidence of tradition as to the 
doctrine which Arius blasphemed. " Let them tell us 
by what teacher or by what tradition they have derived 
these notions concerning the Saviour. For wbo was 
ever yet a hearer of such a doctrine? Whence or 
from 'VhOll1 did the abettors nnd hirelings of the 
heresy gain it ? vVho thus expounrlec1 to thenl when 
they were at school? W 110 told therl1 'Abandon the 
worship of the creation, and then draw near and wor- 
ship a creatnre and a work'?" 
Canlinal Newman supports these stateluents by a 
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great u U 11) bel' of pa

ages froIH ulan)'" authors, and 
then adds: "Frolll the....e it would appear that the 
b\ 0 Illaiu 
ourCèS of l{evèlation are Scripture and 
Tradition; tha.t these constitute oue Ilule of FaitlJ, 
and that, 
ollletilJ)es as a. Co'))po
ite rule, 
oIlletillles as 
a douule and co-ordinate, sOllletirnes as an alternative, 
under the mayÙ;fcrÙI1Il, of cour
e, of the Uh u rch, nlld 
without au appeal to the private judgnlellt of ill- 
ùiviùual
." Indeed, II the great and t'

ential differ- 
ence between Catholics and nUll-Catholics wa
, that 
eatholic
 interprett'ù Scripture by Tradition, and non- 
Cathulics by their 0\\ n private j udglllellt.." 
1 believe that in the worù
 aoove ljlloted,l ca.rdinal 
Ke\\ mau has given an accurate vie,' of t h
 position 
and principle
 held, noL only by \.thauasius, but by 
tLè whole Ludy of writerb in the periud 
tretchil1g 
from Athauasius to St. Leo, and of the Church herself 
at the Nicellt1 Council, and the succeeding period. 
,V hen, therefore, her very fuundation was as
ai}ea, 
when the tradition on which hel. teaching, her sacra- 
IUClltS, her daily rule of life, and her governluent alike 
rested, was in danger, her chilt1ren, re
ting on that tra- 
dition it
e}f, t.urned \vith hitherto uncxanlpleJ ardoln' 
to the lloly Scriptures for support and corroboration. 
For instance, "the tremendous and unblooJy 
acrifice," 
the priesthood, according to the order of )lelchisedech, 
and the rite in which it was celebrated day after day 
fronl the beginning, all this expre

ed the Godhead of 


1 Notes on AthanasillS, pp. 311,250,51.63.312.264. The articles 
11 pon Definitions, Catechising-. lIercsi('s, Heretics, Private J uògment. 
the H111e ûf Faith, Authority of Scripture, Tra.(lition, if fpad togetlll'r, 
will he found to contain a view of the Alltenicene Church, supportf'(] 
hy vast, ('ru(lition, and tbrowin
 much light upon that unknown :oca. 
I have quoted some of these pas
age:s in Yo1. IV. in a 
omewhat 
different connection. 
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her Lord, being as an institution before, and indepen- 
dent of, its record, in the written gospels and the 
epistle of St. Paul. The negation invented by Arius 
evacuated this lnystery of all its efficacy.l This, then, 
is one instance in which the Fathers sought by the 
testinlony of Scripture to confinll what tradition bad 
handed down to them. 
Thus each assault of heresy threw the faithful upon 
a more earnest and complete study of Scripture. Of 
St. Ephrem, St. Gregory 2 of Nyssa says, that he was 
incessantly engaged in the study of Scripture, and 
wrote cOlnrnentaries on the whole Old and New Testa- 
11lent. Rufinus 3 writes of St. Basil and St. Gregory, 
that they are said, putting aside all Greek literature, 
to have passed thirteen years together studying the 
Scriptures alone, in doing which they followed out the 
sense, not fronl their private opinion, but by the writ- 
ings and authority of the Fathers. 
Theology itself nlay be termed the scientific exposi- 
tion -1 and proving of the Church's traditional belief, 
and of this Athanasius has been called the father. 
The nlovement, therefore, which drew all the great 
writers of this period to study, as a whole, the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaluent, and as a result of their 
study to nlake commentaries, and, further, to deliver 
homilies upon then}, may Le considered, not only a 
natural expansion of devotion, but also an effort to 
corroborate the existing order, discipline, sacraments, 


I Does not Athanasius allude to this when, as above quoted, he 
says, "Abandon the worship of creation, and then draw near and 
worship a creature, and a work"? i.e., the Lord's Body in the 
Eucharist, which, as 
t. Augustine says, " we I'5bould Sill if we did 
not adore," but which Arius made "a creature and a work." 
2 I n his panegyric. 3 Rufinus, llist. ii. 9. 
-! Nirschl, iÏ. 47. 
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belief, and Hsage:--- ûf the Church by the te
tiInoIlY of 
God ITilll
elf. It was God's voice whether deliveretl in 
prophecy tv the writers of the ( )Ill Testaulent, or uttering 
the deep aspirations of the heart in psal,ns, or lecordetl 
a
 hi
tory by evangelists, or cnforced as exhortation Ly 
A\postles, ur s
pn in visiun by thp one who lay un the 
Lord's hrem.;t. The su hject of un lJoullllell interest. to 
theIn in doing t hi
 was the ill ustration of faith anù the 
enforciIl:-' of a holy IIl0rality. Into qne
tions raised hy 
IHollern criticisIH, and which not uufre'lut'ntly serve to 
ilIJperil faith and pervert 1l1orab, tllt.)y aid nut enter. 
But the key which they use.} for unlocking 
cripture 
was that so dwelt upun by Athanasins, the ecc1esiastical 
se llse. 
nut while t}lu:-,e whonl W
 now ca.ll "the Fathers " 
u:,ed the ecclesiastical sense as the key of knowl('d!!e in 
the interpretation of Scripture, 
\rius wa
 relnarkable for 
Jlvt using this key. Thus, instewl of the rule of faith 
on the subject of the Di,'ine Trinity and 
'iliation, he 
uRed a private key of his 0\\ 11 rca:-;oning: such as, I [O\V 
could a Father have a Son if lIe was not Lefore II ilU, 
and how could n Son have a. Father without being after 
Ilim? And ho\\ coulù the llature which is iugeneratp 
be the saUle nature as that which is generated t 1\.8 if 
" how could" entered into the being of the Altllighty 
and .Eternal One. 
The result was, that .c\rius and those who followed 
hitn in this Inetholl of llisregardiug the eccle
iastica.l 
sens
 fur the interpreta.tion of Scripture, used these 
Scriptures not to con'oLoI'nte the existing faith and order 
of the Church, as historically handed down fronl the 
beginning, but to substitute another belief, and to 
change the order. 
I will Inention here fifteen chief chalnpioDs of the 
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Church in this period, grouping them partly frolll the 
time in which they lived, and partly from their work, 
in five triads. 
The first triad shall be of the three writers and 
confessors, the chief glory respectively of Egypt, of 
Gaul, and of Syria: A.thanasius, Hilary, and Ephrem. 
Athanasius was born, and Ephrem also, in the last 
decad
 of the third century; Hilary some twenty-five 
years later, hut he died about 369, Athanasius in 373 ; 
Ephrem in or near 379. Tb us they are exactly con- 
temporarie
, especially in the period of their intellectual 
work. 
The world has been full of the glory of Athanasius 
for fifteen centuries since h
 went to his reward. I 
\vill let one who has lived upon hitn speak of him. 
Cardinal Newman says: "This renowned Father is, in 
ecclesiastical history, the special doctor of the sacred 
truth which Arius denied; bringing it out into shape 
and system so fully and lunlinously that he may be 
said to have exhausted his subject, as far as it lies open 
to the hUluan intellect." He" accompanies his exposi- 
tion of doctrine with n1anifestations of character which 
are of great interest and value." Hiu1self nurtured 
by the tradition of tbe Church, he is fierce only against 
the denial of it; of a "prudent, tenlperat.e spirit and 
practical good sense"; "self-distrustful and su bòued 
in his comments on Script.ure and his controversial 
answers; he, the foremost doctor of the Divine Son- 
ship, being the most modest as well as the nlost autho- 
ritative of t.eacbers." And he quotes the judgment 
of Photius upon him, thus: "In his writings Atha- 
nasius is ever perspicuous, never wordy, never involved. 
He is k
en, deep, nervous in his mode of arguing, and 
marvellously fertile. His argull1entation has nothing 
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poor or puerile in it, as happens in the case of the 
young or half-educated, hut is philosophical and Tnagni- 
ficellt, full of thought and with broad views, forti- 
fiptl hy te:-:tilnol1ie
 of 
criptllre and weighty proof
. 
E
pecially such i", h
 in his treatises (Against tho 
o reeks' fil1(1 (Oil the 1 ncarnation,' alHl in his Pentn- 
bihlus :1gaiust Arius, which is a trinlllphant defeat 
of every heresy, and elninent.ly of AriaIli
m. 
\nd if 
we were to f'ay that Gre(rory Thpologns and thp (livine 
Basil, as if drawing frolH a wpll, derived frolll this trea- 
ti

 their heantiful and lnlllinouf' argulnents against the 
heresy, [ consider we should not be far froln the nlark." 
The Cardinal's own Ineasnrn of hilll, as to style. is 
given in the words: "Erasmu
 seenlS to prefer hilu as 
a writer to all thp Fathers, and cprtainly, in IHY own 
judgment, 110 nIle conle
 near hi III but ChrysostcHu 
and .T crome." 1 
Of hi
 whole character 
t. Gregory begins his 
funeral oration \"ith the worò
: "'Vhen ] praise 
Athanasius I shall praise virtue. :For to nalne hinl 
i
 to praise virtue, since hp bad in hinlself collected 
all virtue, or, to f'p
ak more truly, he has. For all 
who have IÌ\.ed according to God, though they depart 
ht
ll('e, live to Clod. 'Yhence ITA i
 said to be the 
God of _-\brahalll, of I 
aac, ana of Jacob, who i
 the 
(
()Ò not of the dead, bn t of t ht' living." 
1\ great liUlll bel' of his writings, dogluatic, historic, 
c0l111nentaries and letters. havp been preserved; and 
fifteen of the Paschal Lettprs which he wrot,e in thp 
forty-fiye years of his episcopate, a special function of 
t he 
\le'Xandrine bishop exercised at th(-Ã Epiphany of 
each year, have been lately recovered. II ad all been 
pre
t'rved they ,vonld have given us much-needed In- 
] :-;t. Athana:-;iu
, \01. ii. 51-59, \01. i. 152. 
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forInation respecting that unrivalled confessorship, and 
the general history of the years during which it lasted. 
This is wanting. 
'Vhat Athanasius 1 in the conflict with Arianism 
was for th
 East, his contemporary Hilary was for 
Gaul and Italy. As he resembled him in learning 
and in spirit., in piety, eloquence, and confessorship, 
he has been called the Athanasius of the 'Vest. He 
was born at Poi tiers between 320 and 330, of a dis- 
tinguished family; devoted hilllself to the study of 
the Latin and Greek languages and to Philosophy. 
Fronl Philosophy he went on to the study of Holy 
Scripture. His" keenest desire" it \vas to know and 
understand God. 2 
The issue of his inquiry was that he became a Chris- 
tian, and about the year 350 was baptized with his 
wife and their only child, a daughter. Then he showed 
hinlself the model of a Christian. It \vould seem 
that from his baptism he lived in continence. Soon 
after, at least before 358, the unanimous voice of 
clergy and people caned him to the see of his native 
ci ty . 
He devoted himself entirely to a charge which he 
deenled divine. 'The renown of his gifts and virtues 
went beyond Aqnitaine; but he \vas not permitted long 
to wield his pastoral staff in tranquillit.y. The .Arian 
Constantins, though only a catechumen, had assembled 
morf\ t.han three hundred ,
V estern bishops at l\Iilan in 
355, and persecuted them into condemning Athanasius. 
Those who would not yield were banished; as Eusebius, 
bishop of Vercelli, Lucifer of CagIiari, Dionysins of 

Iilan; Paul of Treves was 
:t1read y an exile in PhrvO'ia. 
.,b 
Presently t.he sanle lot fell npon Pope Liberius find 


1 See Nirscbl. ii. 75. &c. 


2 De Trinitate, i. 3. 
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1Iosius of Cordova. The Arian A u
entiu
 took tllf
 
t-'ee of Milan; ana SatnrniUlls, Inetropolitan of ArIes, 
promoted Arianism in Gaul. So t.he triunlph of the 
hpresy in the West 
eemed cOlnpletp. 
Then II ilary appeared at the head of the Oa11ic 
hishops against hiH o\vn Jl1etropolitan Ratllrnil1n
. 
Thpy signell a decree, which was probably drawn up 
hy hiTn, e:\clnding Satnrninus an(1 the two Arian 
hishops, IT rsaci us and \T alpus, the Fpecial instigators 
of Constantin
, frOlTI their COnln1l1nion. Satnrninns, 
to puni
h 1 [ilar.y, traducpd hinl to the pnlpernr. lIe 
defenclpò hÌlnself with hriIlinnt power; but the er11- 
peror can
e<1 the Ca)sar (Julian, who thf'H rnl(
d for 
hinl in Gaul, to call n Rynod at IJiternp, the present 
npzien
) whieh df'pospd hiul) aud hanÜ:hed hirn tu 
Phryp-ia, where hp bravely bore witness to the truth. 
The l1allic bishops renutined in cOlnll1unlon with hirn, 
a.nd his see was not filleù up. 
IIilar} was active in his Phrygian hani
hment. 
writing a work on the n)e

etl frinity, which continl1e
 
in renow'n to the present day. J r e strove to i nforrll 
the Eastern hi
hops as to the iUlportanc
 of the great 
f\trnggl(1, fin(l the po
ition of thA 'VeRtern Lishol's in 
regard to it. Tff' was present at t hp 
reat Council of 
Spleucia, the East ern counterpart of the Council of 
nimini, where he "a
 received with much goodwiII. 
and bore witness to tbe Nicene belief of the "T e
t, 
thonp'h he took no pnrt in the public proceedings. 
Tie ,vitlle
(;;ed thr denial of the Godhead of Christ, 
and saw the semi-Arian bishops, after the council, 
depri\Tpd of their f'pe
, aud replaced hy parti
nns of 
U risacius and \T alen
. "r ell aware that thpir 
upport 
was in the enlppror, he betook himself to Constantin0ple, 
and a
ked an audience of Constanti ns, in the intpntion 
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of informing him. He composed a petition to him, 
asking to be allowed a public disputation with his 
uletropolitan Saturninus. The party was afraid to 
grant this, and prevailed on the Emperor to terminate 
his sojourn in Constantinople by sending him back to 
Ga nI. 
Thus, after four years' banishment, he returned In 
triumph to Poitiers. He was received with joy. St. 
l\Iartin, who then lived in solitude in Pannonia, came 
to meet and salute the confessor, and afterwards, with 
the help of Hilary, built, in order to be near hin1, 
the first monastery of Gaul, Ligugé, close to Poitiers. 
Hilary worked with all zeal to exterminate Arianism 
in GauL l\Iany synods were held for this. They a11 
rejected the decrees of Rin1Ïni, and accepted the 
Nicene Creed. Saturninus and the other chiefs of 
the heresy were deposed and banished at a great 
council held at Paris; and, again, one at Biterræ, 
presided over by Hilary. The chief n1erit of restoring 
the faith in France belonged to Hilary. 
When the EInperor Valentinian had succeeded, in 
3 6 4, Hilary also ,vent to l\Iilan, and attempted to 
convict Auxentius of the heresy. Â public disputa- 
tion was granted him, at which ten bishops were 
present. Anxentius was so hard pushed that he was 
reduced to confess the cODsubstantiality of the Son. 
But he had the art to persuade Valentinian both of 
his own orthodoxy, by a creed which he framed, and 
that his opponent was a disturber of the peace, who 
thereupon was ordered to return to his diocese. 
Auxentius from that time 'vas at least obliged to 
conceal his heresy, and the victory was complete 
when, afterwards, St. Ambrose succeeded him. 
This was the public life of Hilary, who is suppo
ed 
Z 
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to have died in 369, when he ,vas not yet fifty years 
of age. His chief work is that on the Trinity, di
- 
tillguished for its force of speculative thought, the 
c01l1pleteness of its scriptural argunlents, its logical 
order, the full refutation of opponents, and a lUOst 
carefully finished style. It was the first 'Vestern work 
on tbp doctrine of the Logos, and a ulasterpiece. 
lIilary also was the first "T estern to write connnell- 
taries on 
cripture, \vhich \vere upon St. 
r atthew and 
the Psalms: again, the first hymnologist-and he 
has left a nur:nber of polen1ical writings. The letter 
against Constantius, when he WfiR refused a pH b1ic 
hearing, is of extraordinary force and freedom. 
St. 
\ugl1stine calls hill1 no llleall authority on the 
treatn1ent of Scripture and lllaintenance of the faith. 
lIe was the first properly dogn1atic Latin writer. 
'rhe most illustrious of the Syrian Fathers is Bphrenl,1 
who has been called" Prophet of the Syrians," " Harp 
of the IIoly Ghost," " Pillar of the Church," "Teacher 
of the \vorId." EIe was born of poor Christian parent
 
at Nisibis, in )[e
opotall1ia, at the end of the third or 
beginning of the fourth century. He received a pious 
education, chose the life of solitude, and sought for his 
teacher Jalnes, bishop of Nisibif', who had such affec- 
tion for him as to take him to the 
icene Council in 
325, and, on his return, Inade hinl Inaster of his school 
at Nisibi
. 11ere Ephrem worked \vith great success 
until tbe city wm; ceded by Jovian to the Persians ill 
364, and they broke up the school. 
Thereupon, Ephrem betook himself to Edessa, espe- 
cially to veneratA the relics of the A postle 'Thomas. 
I-Ie rell1ained for SOI1]e time with the solitaries llear th
 
city, inhabiting a cavern. 
1 Kirschl, ii. 255. &('. 
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Final]y he took the city for his residence, was called 
by its name, and the school which he opened there 
became a centre of the faith. Ephrem drew all eyes 
upon him as a distinguished teacher, but also as a 
preacher of great power and unction, a nlost prolific 
writer of hymns, and a great opponent of the numerous 
heretics; moreover, as a pattern of penitence, humility, 
and poverty. And he communicated to his hearers 
what he felt himself, so that he wa.s called" the Preacher 
of Penance." He became a deacon, and also, as is 
judged from passages in his writings, a priest. He 
had the greatest sympathy for tbe poor, and possessed 
an irresistible charm for all: his look, his word, his 
tone, would soften the hardest hearts into compassion. 
Thus he is said, during an epidemic, to have provided 
three hundred beds in Edessa for poor sufferers. He 
is also said to have spent some tirne in Egypt, visiting 
the monks and hermits there; [lnd, quite in his last 
years, he paid a visit to St. Basil at Cæsarea, whom 
he had seen in a vision as a pillar of fire. The last 
recorded act of his life is a funeral oration over 
St.. Basil, shortly after whose death he died himself, 
about the year 379. 
He left a vast number of commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures, both of the Old and New Testament, of homilies, 
and of metrical hymns on tbe chief lllysteries of our 
Lord. They were written in Syriac, many afterwards 
translated into Greek, and, besides, moral and ascetical 
writings. His hymns and homilies formed part of the 
ritual of the Syrian church from his own days to the 
present time; and, as he preceded the N estorian and 
Eutychean heresies in his own country, they also kept 
and; valued his writings. With St. Athanasius, he is 
a witness of the Antenicene church's faith. 
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llis writings have been }uarveHously preserved in the 
Syrian lnonastery of t he 'V adi-al-N atrum in Egypt) 
whpllce they were procured at the beginning of thA 
eighteenth century for the great Itomnn edition, and 
in our own tilHe by further Jnannscripts Lrought to 
the libraries of Paris anù London. Al110ng the latter 
are eight renutrka1Jle hOlnilies for th
 services of the 
lloly '\7 eek. Th8 fourth of these narrates the institu- 
tion of the :EnchariRt and the whole doctrine of the 
[1hnrch rt
specti})g this R:lCraluent and the sacrifi('e of 
t.he )[a88. Beforo it are words which contain the Inost 
ancient te
tiJuony of thp Hyria.n church to the Priul:lcy 
of Peter a.nd his prerogative of infallible teaching. 
They are th n
 tl'an
latec.l frolH t}H
 original Syriac:- 
(( After RiIllOD bad obeyed the Lord and allowed hiA 
feet to be wasbed, the Lord resumed IIis dres
, and, 
\vhile the supper continued, took again Ris place. .As 
they were all reclining, Jesus said) I(now you why I 
havp done this. If I do not explain :Jly IJ1ysteries, 
who \\'ill understand them? If I do not fulfil the 
types, who will know 
Iy will? I Inust do all which 
the prophets have said concerning 'Ie; it behoves l\fe 
to become the teacher of wisdoln to you. Simon, _\Iy 
diHciplf', I have nlade thee the foundation of IIoIy 
Church. I have already called thee the l"-tock,1 because 
thou shalt sustain l\Iy whole building. Thou art the 
bishop 2 of those \vho build jle a Church on earth. 
If they would build anything reprobate, do thou, the 
foundation, repress them. Thou art the source of the 
fountain whence My doctrine is derived. Thou art 


1 That is, Cephas, signifying- in Syriac. the language in which OUf 
Lord 
poke, at once Petra and Petrus. 
2 This wo1'ò, says Dr. Lamy, 
ig-nifips tlu'> 
ame as the Grepk 
l7l"LO"A07l"or.- Y' 01. i. p. 412. 
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tbe head of 
Iy disciples. Tbrough thee will I give 
all nations to drink. Thine is that life-giving sweet- 
ness which I bestow. Thee have I chosen to be in 
1\fy institution as the first-born, and to becollle the 
heir of .l\Iy treasures. I have given to thee the keys 
of 
Iy kingdom. I have appointed thee the chief 
over all 1\Iy treasures." 
As a witness, St. Ephrem speaks for the whole 
Syrian church. During his life, say fronl 300 to 
380, it was, I suppose, the most flourishing part of 
tbe whole Church, full of great cities, in which there 
was a large Christian population. Besides t.his testi- 
mony to the Pritnacy, he has left renlarkable words 
concerning the Eucharist: "\Vhat I have now given 
to you think not to be bread; receive, eat it, nor 
break it into crumbs; what I have called l\Iy Body is 
so indeed; its slnallest crulnb can sanctify millions, 
and is sufficient to give life to all who eat it." 
Iore- 
over, there are in his extant works testimonies to the 
Godhead of Christ, the mystery of the Trinity, the 
nUIn bel' of the sacranlents, the freedom of the will, the 
genuineness of the de utero-canonical Scriptures, and 
the veneration of the saints. He speaks for Syria as 
Hilary for Gaul, and Athanasius for Egypt. It is to 
be renlarked that he died sixt)T years before St. Leo's 
accession to the throne of St. Peter, and that he pre- 
cedes all those letters of the Popes from Siricius for- 
wards, above quoted, and resting on that foundation of 
authority which he has described in terlTIS at least as 
absolute as theirs. 
We come now to the Cappadocian triad, Basil and 
the two Gregories, as it \vere three pa8sion-flowers of 
eq ual beauty, growing on the same stem. Basil was 
born at Cæsarea in 329, of a fan1ily distinguished 
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for rank, but yet more for its piety, which has given 
seven saints to the Church: his grandn10ther ì\lacrina, 
his father Basil, his lnother EUlluelia, his sister .llacl'ina, 
his two brothers, Peter of 
ebaste and Gregory of 
Nyssa. II
 studied at the nlost celebrated schools of 
the tiu1e: Cæsarea, Constantinople, and At hens. After 
five years' stay at the last he returned to Cæsarea at 
the age of twenty-six, renounceù the profession of 
rhetor, was baptized, bec
une a lccto,., travelled into 
Palestine and Egypt, to learn the life of the heru1Ïts, 
and then withdre\v into a solitude in Pontus, where his 
lnother ana sister had a.lreaJy established a con\ ent. 
llere he spent a long titHe in prayer and contemplation, 
in labour and 
tudYJ with his fdenù Gregory. In 364, 
\vhen thirty-five years of age, he was ordained, and 
after some years' work in Cmsarea, he wa
 elected to 
succeed Eu::;ebius in the great :::;ee, which was at the 
head of fifty biRhops. I [ere, for nearly nille years, 
he resisted the Arianisul which the Ernperor Valens 
was trying to impose on the Eastern church, whose 
pnetol'ian prefect J[odestu
, the saUle who caused 
eighty ecclesiastics of Constantinople to be turned 
adrift in n burning ship, a
saulted hitl1 in vain with 
threats of banishrnent, confiscation, and death. The 
fin;t three year:s of na
il't; episcopate ,vel'e the last 
years of .....\.thanasius: he consulted and honoured hint 
in life, and became at his death the chief pillar of the 
Ea
tern church, soliciting repeatedly the help of Pope 
Damasus in its trouùles and confusion, of which his 
letters give the JlJo:st terriblfll account. His severe 
life, together with the calaulities which he strove to 
avert, wore out his strength prematurely, and he died 
in his forty-ninth year. 
'rhe extraordinary greatness of this doctor of the 
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Church is manifest in the writings which he left: his 
dogmatic works in defence of the Blessed Trinity and 
the Incarnation, his commentaries on Scripture, his 
homilies, his ,vorks on the religious life, and more 
than three hundred letters, lnasterly in style and 
contents. 
He stands out, with his contemporary St. Ambrose, 
as the bishop who feared not emperors. The villainy 
of Valens shrunk before him, whose ignominious 
death he just outlived; while Ambrose also lived long 
enough to embalm the memory of the conqueror, who 
had bowed to his reproof in the height of his power. 
In them the East and the \Vest produced respectively 
two bishops of equal courage, vigour, and ability. 
His friend Gregory, born in 326, shared Basil's life 
of study at 
\..thens, and of ascetic retirement in Pontu8, 
after being baptized at the age of thirty. At the age 
of thirty-five he was forcibly ordained priest by his 
father; and Basil, having become archbishop of Cæsarea, 
made him a bishop against his will in 372. He was 
pursuing a contemplative life in Isauria, when the death 
of Basil strengthened him in the resolve to leave the 
world. But in spite of himself he was drawn back into 
its troubles, being sumnJoned by the Emperor Gratian 
in 379 to Constantinople, in order that he might re- 
store the condition of Catholics in the new capit.al, from 
w horn the tvrann y of Valens had taken their churches. 
01 .. 
Here, in a private dwelling, which he had made into 
the small church of the Resurrection, he reawakened, 
by the power of his eloquence, the dormant Catholic 
spirit. For a moment he sat upon the bishop's throne; 
but being as anxious to abdicate it as ambitious men 
around hin1 to take possession of it, he speedily bade 
them farewell, and offered himself, as Jonas, to still the 
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storl11 of conflicting interest, which arose upon the death 
of :\Ieletius. 'rIte last years of hiH life he spent in 
retirelnent, dying in 389, at the age of sixty-three. 
HE=' left behind him sermon
, letters, and poems. The 
forty-five sermons take a rank ullsurpa
sed Ly anything 
in patristic literature, and have \Von hiln the special 
titl
 of "the Theologian." 
Iore than two hundred 
letters bear witness to his learning and kindliness. 
JTi
 poenu;, which perhapH should rather IJe called 
verses, are lllost valuable for the dogulatic anù his- 
torical matter which they contain. 
The third of this brotherhood, Gregory of Nyssa, is 
supposed to have been born in 330, a year after Basil, 
who, together with hi:-; si
ter 'Iacrina, gave hinl the 
first instruction. I:-Ie becarne a teacher of eloquence.. 
not at first following the exanl pIE' of his brother and 
friend. Gul the earnest ,vords of the latter llloved 
hilll to renounce tht' world. lIe led for some time a 
solitary life; afterwards the bishops of his brother's 
province chose hin1 for bishop of Nyssa, in 372, 
which he took against his wil1, and lllet with perse- 
cution and banishment until the death of Valens. 
Sorro\v succeeded in the loss of his brother l3asi}, 
over who111 he held a funeral discourse, going thence 
to the death-bed of his sister ::\Iacrina. 'fheodosius 
called him. to the Council of 38 I, where he was 
3JTIOng the 1110st esteemed, preaching when his friend 
St. Gregory was installed in the chair of Constanti- 
nople, and at the funeral of J\feletius of .Antioch, pre- 
sident of the council. ..llgain he preachpd there at 
tbe death of the Enlpress Flacilla. lie appears to 
have died about 394. 
He ha
 left a mass of writings which rank no way 
belo\v those of his two friends. Ilis refutation of 
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Eunoll1ius, defending the previous work of his brother 
Basil, is deelned by Photius, in elegance of tL'eatment, 
fulness of thought, strength of argun1ent, the best 
which has been written against the Arian leader. 
His great catechism is of the highest value. His 
work against Apollinaris is equally good, and he has 
also \vritten on the work of the six days. 
He is remarkable alnong the Eastern Fathers for 
the range of his knowledge ;-a systematic thinker 
of high order, endeavouring to grasp and establish 
doctrines in their organic connectioD, yet recognising 
faith as in a sphere as much above knowledge as 
revelation is above reason. 1 He grounds his proofs 
always upon Scripture, which he esteems the rule and 
fountain of truth. As a speaker he takes as high 
a rank as any in his own time and all antiquity. 
Photius calls JlÍs sty Ie brilliant and delightful. 
\Vhat was the joint effect upon the progress of 
Theology produced by these three Fathers, so closely 
allied in family and intimate friendship? All the 
three were equally champions of the Blessed Trinity 
and the Iucarnation. All the three were men who 
possessed all the knowledge of the tin1e, with great 
natural abilities, suffering persecution for justice' sake. 
They are men in whose life and cbaracter, learn- 
ing and ability, no flaw could be found. J\Iasters of 
thought in the 1110st beautiful of languages, they 
brought to the cause of truth, in respect of the two 
great doctrines which underlie the Christian faith, all 
that natural power could produce when wrought into 
supernatural sanctity; and in this Basil and the two 
Gregories stand beside Hilary, Ephrenl, and Atha- 
nasius hinlself. 


I K ir::;cbl, ii. 2 I 2. 
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Somewhat elder :in birth than either of these three, 
but coveriuf.!' with his episcopate of thirty-five years 
almost the whole 1 titHe in which they wrought and 
acted, was St. Cyril of J eru
alem. Born there in 3 I 5, 
and brought up in pious studies and exercises, he ,vas 
tuade a deacon about twenty yec:trs of age, and seerllS 
to have led a strict ascetic life. At thirty the bishop 

laxilnus tnade hillt a priest, and committed to him 
thp office of prt-..achiug and of instructing the highest 
class of catechunlens. To this we owe oue of the 
Illust valuable works which have cOlne down to us, the 
catechetical lectures which he delivered, eighteen in 
thp Lent of the year 3 
7, to thob
 \\ ho were to 
be (( enlightened," and five in the following Easter 
week, to those who "had received the illumination" 
of baptisnl. This occasion led him to expound the 
belief and practice of thp Church at Jerusalem. The 
eighteen lectures preceding baptisIIl illustrate the 
Creed; the five following illustrate the Iuysteries 
usually veiled at that tin1e under the disciplina 
arcani. Thus in the fourth of their second series 
the Eucharist is set forth as a sacralnent, in the 
fifth as a sacrifice. In the forlller the newly-baptized 
are enjoined H to be fully persuaùed that what seems 
bread is not bread, though bread by taste, but the 
Body uf Christ, and that what seeU1S wine is not 
wine, though the taste will have it 
O, but the 
Blood of Christ." In the latter, St. Cyril goes 
through the actual Eucharistic Liturgy, Inentioning 
the washing of hands, the kiss of peace, the surSUln 
corda, the preface and trisagion, the consecration, 
the cOlnmemoration of the living and the dead, the 
Lord's Prayer, the conlInunion, the nloùe of receiving, 
and the thanksgiving. 
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His words upon the eucharistic sacrifice itself are 
these :- 
"Then, having hallo\ved ourselves by these spiritual 
hymns, we invoke God, the lover of man, to Bend 
down the Holy Spirit upon what is lying before us, 
that He may lllake the bread the Body of Christ, and 
the wine the Blood of Christ. For assuredly what- 
ever the Holy Spirit toucnes, that is sanctified and 
changed. Then, after having completed the spiritual 
sacrifice, the unbloody worship, upon that sacrifice of 
propitiation we invoke God for the common peace of 
the ch urches; for the well-being of the world; for 
kings, for soldiers, and allies; for the sick; for the 
suffering; and, in a word, we all beseech for all who 
need help, and we offer this sacrifice. Then we make 
mention of those who have entered into their rest, 
first patriarchs, prophets, apostles, ll1artyrs, that God 
by their prayers and intercessions may receive our 
request. Then also in behalf of those at rest before 
us, holy fathers and bishops, and in general all of 
those at rest before us, be1ieving that the greatest help 
will be to the souls for whom prayer is offered, from 
the holy and tremendous Sacrifice lying before us." 
St. Cyril received the crown of confessorship, since 
during his episcopate, which lasted from 351 to 386, 
he was banished during sixteen years; first, five) ears 
under Constantine, and eleven years under Valens, 
from 367 to 378. 
St. Epiphanius, the other great witness of Palestine, 
was born in 3 10, before St. Cyril, and died after him 
in 403, having been for thirty-six years, from 367, 
Inetropolitan of Cyprus. 'rhus his)ife stretched almost 
through that agitated fourth century, and he beheld 
the rise, the tyrannical domination, and the fall of its 
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great heresy. Inferior in style to thosp hitherto 
mentioned, he \\ a
 greatly esteelued for IparIling alld 
revereù for his uniforrn ascetic piety, anti his stead fast 
witness to the truth. One of his works contaill
 a 
positive statenlent to the right doctrine in the luidst 
of the confusion ca.used by the A.rian and :5en1Ï-.Arian 
conflicts. .\nother d
scribes eight) heresies which 
ùown to his tirne had sprung up: ill his own words, 
"a Illedicill
 che:5t fur tho:s
 who hall been bitten by 
serpents." St. J erOine SUUIS up his praise in the 
\\ ords that Lp was "th
 father of allllOi't all th
 
bi::;hops, anll a reIllnant of ancient holiness." 
A.ntioch, from the titHO it'. noble bishop and con- 
fe8
or Eustathiu
 bad been deposed in 330 by the 
faction of the Nicorneùian Eusebius, was 
uffering 
frolH a di:-ÒPllted succession which entaileù a schislll, 
divided the population, and paraly
ed the legitilnate 
int] uence of the great :-òen of the Ea.st. 1 t hatl heen 
beyond the power of .Athallasius, of Gregory of Xazi- 
anzutn, of Pope ] )alllasus, to heal this schisllI: it had 
defied and outlived rrheodosius. But Antioch pro- 
duced in tht1 latter half of the century the great 
confessor and renowneJ preacher, for whose naille of 
John 8ubseq uent ages in their adnliration have su bsti- 
tllted that of the Golden .Mouth. \Vho sha.ll deny 
greatness to Charlelllagne, or eloquencp to Chrysostoln ? 
lIe was born at .A.ntioch, probably In 345, thp. only 
son of a distinguished officer, and a rnother left a 
widow at twenty, who dedicated her life to the educa- 
tion of her sou, and was only not a .Jlonica, because 
he listt"ued to her teaching and hpr exalnplH froll1 the 
beginning. lIe received haptislu froul l\Ielptius in 
369, was nlade a deacon in 380, and a priest by 
.Flaviall in 386. lIe had deyoteJ his youth to btudy, 
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severe discipline, and for some years to a solitary life. 
'\Vhen, at the full age of forty, he was appointed 
preacher in the cathedral church of Antioch, that 
luxurious capital Jistened for twelve years to a stream 
of eloquence which never failed in sounding all the 
depths of the Christian life. 
At the end of these twelve years that unequalled 
renown led him to be called against his wishes to the 
most dangerous see of the Church, the arena of end- 
less factions, in a people given up as a prey to courtiers, 
eunuchs, and barbarian soldiers of fortune. There 
during six years the preacher, who was unrivalled, 
showed himself likewise an adlnirable bishop, living 
the strict ascetic life of a saint in the very centre of 
worldly pomp. rrhen, banished by the jealousy of rival 
bishops, and the pride of an offeHded empress, he passed 
the last three veal'S of his life an exile in a wild 
"' 
Armenian vilJage among the tnountains, proclaiming 
almost with his last breath the truth which his èX- 
ample was showing, that "no one can be hurt except 
by himself." Thus the greatest preacher of his day 
was deposed from what was practically the second 
place in the Church, and became a spectacle to men 
and angels. When at length he felt his strength 
ebbing, and was unable to follow further his enforced 
journey, he put on the white robe of the newly-baptized, 
and lay down to rest in the church of a martyr who 
had warned him in vision of his end, being himself 
one whose confessors hip outshines the glory of many 
martyrs. And so he was the greatest of all men in 
word, but greater than hin1self in deed. 
vVe possess large writings of St. Chrysostom, as 
a commentator on Scripture, both of the Old and 
New Testament 
 upon Genesis, Isaiah, St. l\Iatthew, 
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St. John, the Acts of the Apostles; 246 homilies on the 
Pauline Epistles; 486 on the whole N f'W Tesbullent. 
A worù of St. Thomas Aquinas is recorded, that he 
,yould rather pos
ess his comnlentary upon St. 1\latthew 
than the city of PariR. Of bis language Suid"\s writes 
that it rnshes down in a stronger 8tream than the 
Rtrealll of the Nile at the cataracts, and that never 
since the \vorid began has any une possessed such a 
fulne

 of langua
e; \Vhilt:
 St. Tsidorp caBs hinl "a 
\Vi
e discloser of the secret things of God." His dis- 
courses are likf'wise dognlatic and polen1Ïcal, against 
hereti('
, J ew
, and heathen q , and his exile has pro- 
vided us with 237 letters, a picture of his rnngnani- 
tHOns, loving, und piou5 spirit. There is no 1nore 
faithful or Il10re Inanifold witness of Christian truth 
in the patri
ti(' age; no one who ha
 given 80 vivid 
a picture of society, heathen and Christian, in his 
ti me. 
The who}e weight of St. Chrysostorn's character, 
his living- eloquence J and hi8 writings were given 
against t itA 
\rian heresy, and its offshoots, the .A.polli- 
narian and ..l\Jaceùonian. As hp was a great corrector 
of lift> hoth hy word and condnct, so he was a f!reat 
builder of doctrine by positive expo
ition in the lan- 
guage of which hp \Va
 a n}a
ter. Cyril, EpiphfiUius, 
antl Chry
o"ton1 tnay be calle.] the Trio of ,) eru
alt'm 
and ...t\ntioch. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE FLO"TERING OF PATRISTIC LITERATURE, SO. 2 


WE now pass to the three great doctors of the West 
who belong to this period. 
Ambrose was born, probably, in the year 340, at 
Treves, where his father ruled as prætorian prefect of 
the Gauls. His father's early death in 354 cansed 
him to relnove, with his mother and his brother Satyrus, 
to Rome, where his elder sister Marcellina was already 
an inmate of a convent. He received a learned edu- 
cation, and, together with his brother, distinguished 
himself greatly as a lawyer for his gift of speaking. 
His reputation, combined with his high birth, led 
Annicius Probus, prætorian prefect of Italy, whose 
friendship he enjoyed, to recomnlend hinl to the Enl- 
peror Valentinian for governor of the Ligurian and 
Æmilian provinces. (( Go," said Probus to him, " and 
govern, not as a judge, but as a bishop." So he came 
to 
rilan in 373. In the next year the Arian bishop, 
Auxentius, died, and a successor had to be chosen. 
The population, partly Arian and partly orthodox, was 
in a state of excitement. Ambrosp was answerable 
for the public order, and addre::;.3pd a great crowd in 
the church upon the blessing of peace and union. 
They were listening with delight to his eloquence, 
\vhen a child exclaimed, " Ambrose for bishop." The 
word flashed like lightning on the crowd, and was 
nlet with universal acclaim. In vain the governor, 
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who was not yet baptizecl, but only a catechUDlen, 
utterly surpriseù and confounded, excused himRe1f 
with entreaties ana refusals, took to flight, and even 
nttenlpted, by discrediting' hiulself, to escapf'. The 
peoplp would have 
\.Inbrose, and non(\ hut l\.luhroso ; 
and the Emperor, when appealed to as a la
t resource, 
failec1 hiln, and wa.s only too happ) to have governors 
w hOH) the people would choose for bishops. An) brose 
h
ul to yield; he received haptisln, then holy ordprs 
in a week's tirue, anù was consecrated bishop the 
7 th Uecember, 374. 
Up to this tilHe the life of \.JHbrose had been 
pure and blameless. Then a remarkable change took 
plncp. lIe recognised the will of God to 1}}:1ke hill} 
a bishop, by an extraordinary choice of the people. 
If 
 gave hiruself np to that will with the mORt per- 
fect obeùience. I [e began a severe life; bestowed 
nlost of his goods on the poor and thp churches; 
studied the lloly Scriptures, and t hp works of the 
Fathers: Clement of _\lexandria, Origen, Didynlus, 
and especially the writings of St. I
asil, who haa 
become archbishop of Cæsarea four years before. 
This he (1id under tht' gnidance of the priest 
im- 
plician, to give hilnself the requisite theological train- 
ing for tht' office of preacher. r n this office }H
 wa
 
un wearied, though, as he 
aid hill1self, bping taken 
froln the eloquence of thE' bar, he had to learn while 
he was teaching. 
I know not whether history offers any fairer vision 
t.han the episcopate so 8trangely begun. 'Vhen, tpn 
years later, Augustine, a teacher of eloquence, find 
still in the mazes of error, sa \V him in the ll1Ïdst of 
his work, he described hilH thus: "To 
Iilan I 
[lTne, 
to A n1 hrose. the hishop, known to the whole world 
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as among the best of Inen, Thy devout servant, whose 
eloquent discourse did at that time strenuously dis- 
pense unto Thy people the flower of Thy wheat, the 
gladness of Thy oil, and the sober intoxication of Thy 
wine. To him was I unknowingly led by Thee, that 
by him I might knowingly be led to Thee. That 
lHan of God received n1e as a fatber, and looked with 
a benevolent and episcopal kindliness on my change 
of abode. And I began to love him, not, at first, 
indeed, as a teacher of the truth-which I entirely 
despaired of in Thy Church-but as a man friendly 
to myself. I listened eagerly to him preaching to 
the people, not with a right intention, but trying, as 
it were, to judge whether his eloquence came up to 
his reputation, whether it was greater or less than 
report said. I hung upon his words, whi]st I cared 
nothing for the matter and looked down upon it. I was 
delighted with his oratory as more learned, yet he was 
less cheering and soothing in manner than Faustus." 
Again, a little later: "I could not speak to him as 
I should have liked for the crowds of busy people to 
whose needs he devoted himself. During the short 
time not given up to them he was either snatching 
some necessary food for his body or restoring his 
mind with a book. When reading, his eyes scanned 
the page, his heart pored over the sense, and he 
spoke no word." 1 
St. Augustine goes on to describe how they would 
steal in unannounced and sit down in silence whilst 
Am brose read on. Then, fearing to disturb him, they 
would go away. Perhaps Augustine gave the world 
the benefit of questions which he could not put to 
Am brose. 


1 CO'YIfessiones, lib. v. 13 and vi. 3. 


2 A 
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Such was the ordinary day's life in his episcopate 
of tWènty-two years. Hut .A.lnbrose had also extra- 
ordinary work to do. .\hout this very tinle he had 
to defend his church from seizure by the Arian 
Empress J ustinn; he risked his life, and he savpù 
his church. 'fhèn again, he had to go a
 aTn bassador 
to defend the throne of that saTne elnpress's son, 
'T alentiniau II., to the court of the usurper JlaxiuluR, 
who had lnurdered Gratian, and was reigning over 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain, acknowledged by Theodo
ius. 
In truth, his \vhole episcopate ,vas cast in a terrible 
time. lIe witnessed the Inurder of the two young 
emperors, fir'-\t Gratian, then ,r alentinian, in the bloolll 
of their youth and promise; he was thp adviser of 
the living and the praiser of the ùea(l; he prefigureù 
those nledia.
val bishops who were to be the pprsonal 
friends and lnost trusted councillors of sovereigns, 
who ,vere thenlseh r es set as stones in 1 he all-encircling 
crown of Bt. Peter's See. ....\nd Theodosius, who had 
large experience of Ea
tern prelates, when be con- 
trasted the subservience uf n N ectarius, which admitted 
hitn to the innlost shrine at Con
t3ntinople, with the 
firlnness which stopped him, red ,vith tbe blood of 
a 111aSSaCre, at th
 door in 1tilan, exc1aiIned, U In 
An1 brose alone have I found the bishop." 'l\vice, 
also, had Alubrose beheld Theodosius narrowly saving 
his own life and the elnpire; and, sorrow of SOlTO\YS, 
he had to weep over his body at last., with the thrice 
repeated \vords, "I have loved this ulan," find to feel 
that the sun of Ronle set with him. 
Th us he becnnH
 a bishop frOIH a neophyte, anil his 
daily life was an unvaried round of doing- and suffer- 
ing, at the Inercy of every inquirer, since he Inight 
be approached unannonncell. lie was no les
 anllms- 
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sad or, nlÏnister, councillor of Roman emperors, yet he 
found time in that episcopate of little TlIOre than 
twenty-two years to leave works behind him which 
made hinl the earliest of the Church's four 'Vestern 
doctors. He fornled into treatises a 111 nltitude of 
couul1entaries on Scripture which Ilf
 had delivered 
as homilies. They have thus CODle down to us. He 
has given a ,york on the duties of the Church's 
ministers, which answers in Ohristian literature to 
Cicero's heathen work. 'Vith all the Fathers of 
the period, he has dwelt with special zest on the 
virginal life. Hymns of his are enshrined in the 
services of the Ohurch. Ninety-one letters written to 
emperors, bishops, governors, his brother Satyrus, his 
sister l\Iarce11ina, and others, are dogmatic, or moral, 
or scriptural, or confidentia1. All of then1 are valu- 
able for history; all present the perfect Christian in 
the Roman noble, the Arnbrose of his tinle; his 
activity for the empire and the Church; his zeal and 
also his learning; his cultivation and his piety, to- 
gether with his prudence, kindness, and humility. 
He was to the West what Basil was to the East: a 
pair of bishops whose memory is a fragrance to all 
after time. 
St. Jerome was born at StridoD, on the borders of 
Dalnlatia; no less than a period of fifteen years is 
disputed as to the time of bis birth, which is placed 
as early as 33 I, and as late as 346. I will follow 
the last date. From the age of seventeen 1 he was 


1 Of a letter written in 373 to Heliorlorus he says, in his letter to 
N epotian: " Dum essem {tdol csccns, i mo pænc plier, ä prÍ'ìJws Ï1npetlls 
lascivicntis ætatis eremi du}'itia refrenarcrn." A greater age than 
twenty-seven can surely not be assigned to such e"'{pressions, which 
would put his birth in 346. 
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ed ucated at ROlne, in the school of Donatus, perhaps 
also by 1[a.rius \....ictorinu
, and wa
 baptized there 
before the death of l>ope Liberius in 366. lIe had 
to la1l1ent pa

agefj of his life before he wa
 bapti.lt'J, 
but appears fronl that titHe to have been full of zeal. 
In a visit to the court of Treve
 in 369, he resolved 
to renounc(
 the world, and fornled part of a fervent 
cOlnpany of young Inen at Aquileia during" three 
years fro III 370 to 373. fIe then went to tht
 Bast, 
and lived in the Syrian ùesert of Chalcis during 
five year8 until 379. At Constantinople in 380 ana 
381 he enjoyed the friendship and in
truction of 
St. Gn
gory Xazianzene. In 382 he was invited to 
ROlne hy Pope Drunasus, and his residence there 
until August 385 was an important portion of his 
life. IIis reputation for learning and the ascetic life 
drew round hiln SOllle of the highe"t nobilit.y, men 
and WOIHen, such as Pallunachius and Oceanus, 00111- 
nion, 
[arcellus, and Rogatian, Paula, her uUlliarried 
daug-hter Ellstochinm, her widowed daughter BhesilIa, 
A.lbina, and her daughters 
larcella ana .,A!'eIIa, Prin- 
cipia, Lea, Felicitac;, and Fabiola. Thus St.. Jerome was 
the Ineans of transplanting thp life of th
 Fathers of 
the desert into the patrician fan1Ïlies of ROtHe, when 
the general corrn ption of ROlnan society was at one of 
its worst tilues. 
In 385, Pope Dan1asns having been succeeded by 
Siricius, St. J eronle resolved to leave Rome for good 
with a small company, of which Paula aud Eustochiuln 
fOflned part. .A.fter visiting ...\ntioch, J ernsalem, ...\lex- 
andria, anù the nlonasteries of the Xitrian desert in 
"Egypt, they Fìcttled at Bet hleheTll at the end of 386. 
Here 8t. Paula founded two Illonasteries, one for her!'e1f 
and her daughter and companions, ODe for St. Jerome, 
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his brother, and other friends. In forming and watch- 
ing over the inmates of these houses St. J e1'0111e spent 
the remaining years of his life, thirty-four in number, 
being also engaged in incessant literary work, trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, and comment upon them. 
Devoted to the maintenance of the religious life in 
himself and all around hirn, he watched with all the 
keenness of one who loved the purity of the Catholic 
faith as others love wealth, pleasure, fame, that no 
error should arise undetected and unpunished; especi- 
ally no error as to the Person of our Lord, or the 
honour of His ßlother, or the rank of the virginal 
life, or the necessity of grace, or the magisterium of 
St.. Peter's successor. 
The greatest result of St. Jerome's fifty years of 
intellectual work, from 370 to 420, was that he gave 
to the Church a translation of the Scriptures which 
she has mainly used ever since. He was also one 
of the first masters of the spiritual life. We have 
I 16 letters, the most charming and most original of 
his writings. They throw light upon the theological 
questions and struggles, and the ecclesiastical relations 
of his day, as well as depict his personal character. 
They are written ill a style of which no less a judge 
than Erasm us has not feared to say: "He has an art 
of speech which not only leaves behind it aU Christian 
writers, but seems to me to rival even Cicero. At 
least, unless nlY love to that boly man deceives me, 
when I compare a passage of Jerome with one of 
Oicero, it strikes me as if I missed something, I know 
not what, even in that prince of eloquence, so great 
in our Jerome is the variety, the weight of the sen- 
tences, the liveliness and many-sidedness of thought." 1 
1 Erasmus, Life of Jel'ome, quoted by Nirschl, ii. 423. 
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In his O\Vn day a Juan thought hin1self tu be honoured 
by a singh_
 letter front hilll; hut every heretic hated 
hillt bitterly. 
\ll1ong hi
 letters nlay be Inentiolled 
that to Oceanu::; ull the virtup
 of a hi
hop; thaT to 
Nepotiall un the lite of the clergy; that to PaulinuH 
on t hA a
cet ic lifp; that tu l{eliot1oruH on his life 
in the ùe
ert; that to Lucian on contcul pt of the 
world; that to l\[agnt1
 on f(
adin(" heathen Look
. 
Must perfect in Illatte,' a
 ill stylp are his letters 
t.o his chief friend
 l)anln, FabiolR, :\larcelIn, on 
l 'hristian }>prfeetion; to DelJletr"ius ;
1111 Enstochiuln, 
011 the glory of the \rirgillal Lifp; to L:cta, on the p(lu- 
cation of her daught(\r, the younger Paula; to FUl"ia 
and 
alvina, on widowhood. 
:b-'our of his own age said of him: ...\I1
u
tille, cc a 
lllost learnèd luan, pos
e"sillg all the three lauguages " ; 
Sulpiciuf', "always reading, absorbed in his books: he 

!'Ïves hitllself no r
st, nig-ht or day"; Orosin
," [ wa
 
retired at Bethleheln, sent by nlY father, 
\.ugustine, 
t4) learn the fear of th
 Lord, 
eated at the feet of 
J erorne " ; aud Prosper, 


" II 'hl'a'u, simul et n-r,lÏo, Latio41uC Ycnustn
 
Elo(lUio, 1II0J'UIU eXt.'mplnm, ml1udi(p1C magi:--tl'I'." 


Twelve years after St. .A.lllLrose had been called 
slHh1puly, and to hi!? o\\n great flHtonishrllent, frolH 
t he seat of secular govern nlent to the chair of bishop 
in one of the greatest cities of the elnpirè, he was 
instrnulental in an event fraught with conseqnences 
for all tilne. There was then residing in l\Iilan 
alllong the Ìlllperial profe
sors a young loan renowned 
for his eloquence, passionately devoted to literature, 
pager for distinction, but leading a hea.then life, and 
torlllellted with doubt, t'ven as to the Being of God 
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and the certainty of truth. The example, the words, 
the very look of ..A. III brose, had an effect upon this 
young man; but he required a stroke of divine grace 
to convert him. To him, as to St. Paul, it was 
vouchsafed. rrhe rrolle, lege, of the child, directing 
him to the ,vords of the Apostle, was empowered to 
work a change as great as in the Apostle himself, 
when the aspirant after secular fame rose fronl the 
baptisnlal water to become the greatest of the Church's 
doctors. Augustine was converted at the age of 
thirty-two years, during nine of which he had been 
a ::\lanichæan; then he had fallen into dOll bt, so that 
he despaired of finding truth in the Church; during 
fifteen years he had been living in open sin. On 
Easter Eve, .April 25, 387, he received baptism by 
the hands of St. Ambrose. From that day to the 
day of his death, forty-three years after, as bishop of 
Hippo Royal, he had but one thought, the glory of 
God; but one occupation,. to bring all whonl he met 
under the rule of that grace which he had received 
himself. rrhe mother, whose prayers had done so 
much for him, was taken away when her work was 
accomplished; the son, 
-\..deodatns, whose precocious 
beauty of nlind and character filled him almost with 
fear, was taken likewise. Then, after a year spent 
in Rome, during which he saw the great capit.al in 
the untouched splendour of imperial luagnificence, he 
returned to his nativ.e Thagaste and set up close to it 
a company of friends, who led with him tbe ascetic 
life. Three years afterwards, in 39 I, called by an 
act of charity to Hippo, he was seized upon by the 
people, against his wishes, for tbe priesthood. In this 
act the aged bishop Valerius discerned an answer to 
his own prayers. He had asked for one to help him 
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in the work of preaching, for which, as a Greek, he 
was not well II ualified, from defective use of the Latin 
language. In a few years he obtained his wish to 
Inake of the priest, w horn he had fOll nd through the 
grateful violence of his people, a coaùj utor. Iu 395 
Augustine was consecrated bishop, and speedily suc- 
ceeded to th
 see. 
-'roln that tilll
 during thirty-five 
years his life shows a power of intellectual energy quite 
unequalled, directed by as great a fervol1r of piety. 
lIe appear8 to have had the faculties of imagination 
anù reasoning both in extraordinary rleg-ree, so that 
they balanced each other and produced a judgrnent, 
which never failetl in acurnen or in InoJeration ; while 
an inexhaustible treasure of ideas showed. itself on 
every subject to which he gave his thought. The 
producing and the criticisillg Blind, so seldon1 united, 
were equal in hir11-both intellect and practice being 
guided by a glow of piety and charity. 
\Vhen he becau1e a Christian, he was already ac- 
quainted with Greek and l{olnan philosophy and 
history. ""'" e have still eight philosophical treatises 
composed in the interval between his Laptism and his 
priesthood. Tn the forty years which ensued he was 
engaged in writing against the 
Ianichees between 
the years 390 and 405; against the Donatists, from 
400 to 4 12 ; against the Pelagians, from 4 I 0 to 430 ; 
against the Semipelagians, in 427; against the A.rians, 
in 428. COlnmentaries upon the Old and New Testa- 
ment stretch over the whole time: on the Psalms 
alone an imnlense volulne; on the Gospel of St. John, 
I 24 treatises; on his Epistles, 10. On the greatest 
of hi
 works, thp Oity of God, he spent thirteen years, 
from 4 I 3 to 426. .A.ud .Alaric's transitory seizure 
of the capital of the world became the occasion of de- 
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lineating the empire of Him, "Cujus regni non erit 
finis": a philosophy of history, the first and, as yet, 
the greatest; for human wit, learning, and genius 
have not yet equalled the doctor of the Church, and 
he has given to his best imitators what was most \vorth 
in then]. His positive dogmatic writings likewise 
stretch over tbe whole forty years-one alone of these, 
that on the Blessed rrrinity, running fron1 400 to 4 I 6. 
But the great speaker ,vas an indefatigable preacher: 
more than four hundred sermons still survive; and 2 I 8 
letters, SOl11e of them deep treatises, give us, as do 
those of St. Jerome, the most 111anifold instruction as 
to his times. They would be a monun1ent of him by 
themselves. 
In opposing the heretics above-named, he had to 
deal with the deepest, the most interesting, and the 
most intricate questions of aU which belong to man 
in his passage through time to eternity. 
Th us, in dealing with the l\lanichees, he had to 
tonch the Being of God, the origin of evil, the conflict 
between good and evil in single man and in society. 
The Donatist schism, already become a heresy, required 
him to grasp the nature of the Church's unity, the 
work of her sacraments, the promises made to her. 
The error of Pelagius was a sort of Western succession 
to the Eastern heresies on the Person of Christ, attack- 
ing the whole Christian life in the individual, inasmuch 
as it denied the power itself w'hich it was the work of 
the Incarnate Saviour to produce in man; so that while 
N estorius dissolved His Person, the Briton monk 
made his coming in that Person needless. The Oity 
of God dealt with the noblest and largest views of 
history: opened new ranges which had. been entirely 
closed to the greatest writers of Greece and Rome. It 
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answered at once thPt ltentile ana the .Jew. \Vhat is 
rPacitus, in his knowledg
 of hUlnan things, to the 
writer of thp letter to V olu
ianHs on the seqnence of 
the ages t 
Thp cpi
copal life uf ..AngnstinA beginR with the 
death of Theotlosius, and witnes:-;ed through all its 
thirty-five yea.rs the èver-incr(\asing 
lnù irretrievable 
llt:'clillp of tht' ell1plre. Nor for this did hp falter in 
loya.lty to the two haples':) sons of Theodosins. It is 
arnong the advantag-es of his writings that the) t;upply 
us with full infonnation upon the respective positious 
of the &piritnal al1d the civil power; of the nloùe with 
which heret;\y was treat
ù hy the actual legislation; of 
the respective vall1
 belonging to civil lib
rty and bpiri- 
tual truth. 
I shrink \\ ith disluay frorn the atterllpt to express 
the lHoral an(l intellectual work achieved by the life 
and the writings of St. _\.ugustine. l)own to his titHe 
the- Greek Inind had certainly had a large prepouder- 
ance in exhibitin
 the theological construction of doc- 
trin
. St. .,Augu
tine's bingle weight nJade the balance 
even. lIe wa
 Ulore, indeed, to the line of Li8110ps 
and peoples rising after him in the \Vest than all thfl' 
writers of the Ea
t to
et her to those w ho callH
 after 
theIll; but t.his is because the succeeding ages in the 
Ea
t were .ag
s of defeat or of extermination: those 
in the 'Vest of growth and expansion, after trials 
and revolutions. Th
 Pope made a ne\v world out 
ùf Charlernagne; huL 8chislIJ, death, and corruption 
followed in the track of 
lahonlet. Instead of a Pope, 
enfeebled nations had Photin
; insteart of l{oIne, Ry- 
zantinnl. 1 t is an unique fact in history that the writ- 
ings of a IJishop, whose see wns a country town in 
...\.frica during thirty years at the beginning of the fi fth 
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century, should have been studied through thousands of 
monasteries for hundreds of years. 'fhe false Prophet 
had silenced in the churches of ...\Jl"Ïca, frorn Egypt to 
the Atlantic, the voice of prayer and praise to the 
Triune Gud: in hiIn Arius and Pelagius had a joint 
triuInph. But St. Augu
tine, when his country died, 
lived in his writings. From thenl the teachers of 
nations yet to be born drew light and consolation. 
The great ....\.friean formed the spirit of Europe. And 
when, after full seven hundred years, the power of 
original thought reappeared in Northern tribes who 
had becoIne Christian peoples, at length, by study of his 
works, doctors who can be nam.ed in the saIne breath 
with him matured and cOlnpleted his doctrine, under 
the Illagisterium of the Church. St. Athanasius, St. 
John Chrysostoul, St.. Cyril, and St. 
Tohn of Damascus 
were not so fortunate. The birthplace of Christian 
ascetic life is still tbe very home and centre of false 
doctrine and sensual life ; and no\vhere is Christ more 
vehemently scorned and denied than \vhere His greatest 
teachers proclaimed His Godhead and :Jlanhood, in the 
cities of Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople. 
The see of Alexandria was at the height of its strength 
and influence when it was held, during thirty-two years, 
by one of the greatest Eastern doctors who completed 
the defence of the Blessed Trinity, effected by his pre- 
decessor 

thanasius. The date of St. Cyril's birth is 
not known: he must have been at least forty years of 
age when he succeeded his uncle, Theophilus, in 4 12. 
He died in 444, and during this w hole period, from the 
firInness of hia character, and his great ability while he 
stood at the head of the whole Egyptian church, \vould 
seem to have been a most po,verful personage in the 
Eastern elnpire. He was conte1l1porary with St. Augus- 
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tine during sixty years, and took rank as one of the 
greatest defenders of the Church's belief in his day. 
\\ hen the erroneOU>3 teaching of Diodore of Tarsus and 
Theodore of 
Iop
ue
tia found an exponent in the 
disciple who had been exalted to the see of Constanti- 
nople, Cyril [net his attack at every point, and set forth 
the doctrine of the Incarnation with a force equal to 
that of ..Athauasius, Augustine, or Leo. He showed the 
sa.nle acuteness, clearne
s, and precision; and he had 
the great honour to preside over a General Council, with 
tilt' rank aud comnIÎ
sion of POpA Celestiue sup
radded 
to his own dignity. In that council, and by his advo- 
cacy, the nless
d \Tirgin appeared manifestly in her 
character as de:-;troyer of heresy; inasnluch a
 the 
Church, confirrning her title of)lother of God, defended 
thereby the GodLeatl of her Son, together with His 

lanhooù. ....\. great mass of St. Cyril's writings is 
extnnt, though bv no nleans all which he composed. 
Besides those llUlnerous works in which he refuted 
Kestorius, he answered the I

mperor Julian's attack 011 
the Christian faith, an answer which has the saIne sort 
of value a
 Origen's reply t.o Celsus. He has left a 
work of great power 011 the Blessed Trinity, so that hp 
closed the controversy in the I
ast on that subject, and 
was called by theln "the Seal of the Fathers," as no 
one after hirll arose so great. Especially, he was de- 
voted to cOllllnenting on the Scriptures, on every part 
of which he is said to have written. lIe was, likewise, 
a preacher of great renown, so that the Eastern bishops 
recollllnendetl his homiJies to be 18arnt by heart. 
Seventy of his letters also remain. In all things of 
which he speaks, he speaks with clear unfaltering v'oice, 
incapable of double meaning, never sheltering opposite 
doctrines cc with the stammering lips of ambiguous fo1'- 
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mnlaries." Particularly, his witness as to thp bt . ebof -..-.......... 
the Church in his day, respecting the Blessed EuchaL ." LANf), 
is àecisive. Of many passages, one l11ay be quoted :- 
" Pointing to thenl, He said, This is 1\ly Body, and 
this is l\Iy Blood, that you may not think what. meets 
the eye is a figure, but that the oblations are really 
changed into thp Body and Blood of Christ by some in- 
scrutable secret of the Almighty God, by partaking of 
which we receive the life-giving and sanctifying power 
of Christ." 
Theodoret, the learned bishop of Cyrns, ,vas born to 
his parents after a long childless marriage, between the 
years 386-393. He received a most pious education 
in a monastery near to Antioch, his birthplace. He 
entered into the clergy early, and gave, on the death 
of his parents, his whole substance to the poor. On 
account of his extraordinary learning and ability he ,vas 
made bishop of Cyrus, against his will, when some- 
w hat more than thirty years of age, and his diocese 
contained eight hundred churches. He laboured long 
to convince the various heretics who divided his diocese, 
and was often stoned for his pains. He was a pupil 
of Theodore of 
Iopsuestia, and among his comrades 
were N estorius and John the Patriarch of Antioch; 
and, when the heresy broke out, he was led to take 
the wrong side for a time, though, afterwards, he was 
reconciled with St. Cyril, and in the end condemned 
N estorius. 
Hardly any Greek writer bas more distinguished 
himself than Theodoret. As expositor of Scripture, 
he bears a high rank, both in his interpretation of the 
Psalms and the Song of Songs, his commentary on 
the prophets, and the Pauline Epistles. He has given, 
in twelve books, a defence of tbe Christian faith-tne 
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last, and b, SOllle thonght the Lt'
t, of thos
 ,vrittpll 
hy the old apologist
. 
ilnilar in sty Ie alld ability 
are his ten di
courses on Providence, t11
 hest of their 
kintl. ITA ha.s left also a large n UI11 ber of letters, re- 
rnarkable both in style and Inatter. There is n blot 
upon his \Vritil1g
, in that thosp which he wrotp in thp 
first iu"tance again
t St. Cyril, lie under the censure 
of the fift.h Council. l1e was deposed at thp 110hher 
Council of Ephesus, hut appealed to St. Leo, in a 
letter which fully rnaintains the snprprnt' authority of 
St. Peter'f, See. St. Leo rest.orèd him, an(1 he sat 
accordingly in the council of Chalcedon. 1 [e then 
lived in p
ac
 to the end of his lift', in 458. 111 the 
tirne both of his birth and death hf\ waR alnlost the 
exact conternp()rar
 of St. Leo. lIe closes t he n}a
l1i- 
ficent roll of Greek writers in this period, as St. Leo 
that of the Latin. 
I t is difficult to convey an adequate notion of the 
vastness, a
 a whole. of th
 intellectual ,york on which 
the fifteen Father
 already narned, and so Inany ()tlH
rs 
who belong equally to this period, spent their liveR. 
"r f\ mny terln it the lnind of the Church working 
froln the basis of Tradition upon Scripture. The pro- 
duct is a precision and enlargeJnent of the lallgnap'e 
in which doctrine is stated, a result obtained Ly the 
theological sensp thus called forth and matnred. ThA 
perio(l of tittle in which this happenpd forn1s the first 
stadium of theology. The Tratlition which I here 
Bleau is that inherited Christian faith in which each 
Inan grew up in his own place: for instance, the 
ROJuan nt Ronle, the' Alexandrinn nt ...\lexandria, the 
A.ntiochene at Antioch. Again, the inherited temper 
and principles of interpretation in the Jlreat Rchools, 
especially of Alexandria and .AntilJch, fron1 which the 
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bishops of churches connected with then} would be 
often drawn. 'Vhen the 3 18 Fathers, who were all 
Easterns but five, came together at Nicæa, this Tradi- 
tion as held by each was the basis of their judgment 
upon the l11atters submitted to them. The decrees of 
the council expressed the result, upon which, when 
Pope Sylvester had set his seal, the Church rested 
eVerIllOre. 
I take the intelJectual history of the next hundred 
and thirty years in the minds of all these Fathers to 
be a carrying out of the doctrinal conclusions then 
reached. The mind and heart of each had been 
forrned b.r the daily life which he had passed in his 
own place. Thus St. Isidore of Pelusiunl, friend and 
contemporary of the patriarch St. Cyril, addresses a 
short letter to a l110nk who had fallen into the heresy 
of :ßfacedonius: "If our God and Saviour, when He 
took Inanhood, handed down 1 that the most holy Spirit 
was the complement of the Divine Trinity, and is 
numbered with the Father and the Son in the invoca- 
tion of holy baptism as delivering from sins, and 
makes common bread upon the mystical table the 
proper Body in which He became incarnate, how, 
madman, do you teach that the Holy Ghost is some- 
thing created, or made, or of servile nature, not kin 
and consubstantial with the in1perial, world-creating, 
royal Substance. For if He be servile, nuruber Him 
not with the -Lord; if a creature, place Him not with 
the Creator. But He is so united, and so named to- 
gether: for we must believe Christ, the accurate 
dogmatist of such things, who safely teaches what 
concerns His OWll Substance, even if your opinion l?e 
1 nap(ÕWK
. This word expresses the fact which I am noting. 
St. Isidore, Ep. i. 109. 
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not so, who boast to be wiser, anlI to know the things 
of heaven Letter than God, or rather wag your tongue 
boldly against IIinl." 
Now I conceive that such an argulnent as this was 
valid against the Arian, Sen1Îarian, N estorial1, or 
:\facedonian hpre
ies, and evpry Inodification of thpnl 
which individual phantasy n1Ïght raise; while it was 
lIrawll frolH what had conIC down b:r direct historic 
descent fronl Christ in the Church. The existence of 
this tradition in the Church was {Iuite indeppndent of 
the Scriptures upon ,vhich it rested. 
The haptismal and the Eucharistic rite here referred 
to are only 
pecimens of the vast hody of trut.h which 
\vaS enshrinerl in the service of the Church, known to 
eyery Christian ill tHany parts, to the Church's own 
tninisters in all, but a sealel1 book to the out
ide 
world. The Fathers \vho wrotp in this period ,vere in 
full possession of this treasure. And their posse
sion 
of it IHUSt be borne in Inind when we consider the 
fervonr with which they threw themselves one finll nIl 
upon the study of the 
criptures, Loth of the Old and 
New Te::-tamen ts. To Sll ppose that the Tradition 
here Illarked out was sOluething uncertain, while the 
text of 
cripture was certain, ,vould be entirely to 
lnisrepresent the patristic position. The hOtne of their 
dearCf.;t thoughts and habit
 'Vtl,S one va
t Tradition. 
'rhis comprehended the visible fabrics of the churches 
ever)"where erected, the faith taught in them, as ,veIl 
as the Scriptures which were in the guardianship of 
the Church, Rnd to deliver which to the heathen was 
tenned " treason." .I.\.Il this constituted a condition of 
things hard to be understood by those whose notion of 
a religion amounts to the lucubration of a single mind 
npon a hook, lying helple
f.\ly 
nbject to every reader. 
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The danger of the emergent heresy was that which 
in the first instance moved to the defence Athanasins 
and all who followed him. A very Iargp mass of 
writings, all those which not only set forth the 
truth positively, but refute the opposite error, spring 
directly from the attack of Arius. But tbe natural 
ardour of the Christian spirit to unfold and com- 
municate itself must be taken into account in all these 
,vritings. 
I ,vould now dwell specially on the devotion shown 
to the study of Scripture. 
Christian schools of great renown for learning 
flourished before the Nicene Council, at Alexandria, 
Cæsarea in Palestine, and Antioch, afterwards at 
Ni
ibis, Edessa, Rhinokorura. Alexandria and An- 
tioch especially were centres and lights of Christian 
knowledge during the whole of this period. Orna- 
ments of the former are to be named: Athanasius, 
DidYIllUS the blind, Cyril. Representatives of the 
latter are Eusebius, bishop of Emesa, who died in 
360 ; Diodorus, bishop of rrarsus, who died in 
390; Theodore, bishop of J\Iopsuestia, who died 
in 428; and his brother Polychronius, bishop of 
Apamea.. 
Of the several principles of interpretation which 
distinguished these schools, it is only needful to say 
a word, which I will take fron1 Cardinal Newman. 
First, of the literal : 
"'rhe immediate source of that fertility in heresy 
which is the unhappy distinction of the Syrian church 
,vas its celebrated Exegetical School. The history of 
tbat school is summed up in the broad characteristic 
fact, on the one hand, that it devoted itself to the 
literal and critical interpretation of Scripture; and on 
2B 
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the other, that it gave rise first to the Arian anù then 
to the N estorian heresy." 1 
Of the Inystical, he continues: "In all ages of the 
Church her teachers hav
 shown a disinclination to 
contine thelnselves to the Inere literal interpretation of 
Scripture. IIer most subtle and powerful method of 
proof, "hether in ancient or modern tinles, is the lnys- 
tical senso which is so frequently used in doctrinal 
controversy as on nlany occasions to supersede any 
other. In the early centuries we find this nlethod of 
interpretation to be the very ground for receiving as 
revealeJ the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. '\"Thether 
we betake ourselves to the .A.ntenicene ,vriters or the 
Nicene, certain texts will meet us which do not obvi... 
ously refer to that doctrine, yet are put forward as 
palmary proofs of it. On the other hand, if evidence 
be wnnted of the connection of heterodoxy and Biblical 
criticisln in that age, it is found in the fact that not 
long after their contelnporaneous appearance in Syria, 
they are found combined in the person of Theodore of 
IIerac1ea, so called fronl the place both of his birth 
and his bishopric, an aLle commentator and an active 
puenlY of St.. ....\..thanasius, though a Thracian, nncon- 
nected except Ly synlpathy with the patriarchate of 
l\ntioch. fJ..'he case had been the same in a. stil1 
earlier age: the Jews clung to the literal sen
e of 
the Old Testament anò. rejected the Gosppl; the Chris- 
tian l\pologists proved its divinity by nleans of the 
allegorical. The formal connection of this n10de of 
interpretation with Christian theology is noticed by 
Porphyry, who speaks of Origen and others as horrow- 
ing it from heathen philosophy both in explanation 
of the Old Testament and in defence of their own 


1 A 1.ians, .\ppcndix, p. 4 1 4. 
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doctrine. It may almost be laid down as an historical 
fact that tbe mystical interpretation and orthodoxy 
will stand or fall together." 
'Ve IDay safely say that the devotion to the study 
of Scripture was comn10n in this period to all who 
were zea.lous and learned in both schools. But take 
the lives of three men as an illustration of Cardinal 
N ewnlan's division and analysis of spiritual affinities. 
About the year 370, when Basil became archbishop 
of Cæsarea, two young men were studying together 
at Antioch. They were intimate friends and fellow- 
pupils together of a man who had received a learned 
education at Athens, and had gained high repute 
through his strict life as 1110nk and priest at Antioch, 
and his strenuous defence of Christian truth against 
the heathen under the Emperor Julian, and against 
heretics under the Emperor V alens. Julian mocked 
his emaciated frame as a punishment of the gods. 
r.l'he great :I\leletius promoted him in 378 to be metro- 
politan of Tarsus; as such he was present at the 
council of Constantinople in 38 I, and he consecrated 
N ectarius to that see on tbe cession of it by St. 
Gregory. This was Diodorus, ,vho wrote many books, 
commenting on almost all the Scriptures, among them 
on St. Paul's Epistles. He turned away from the 
allegoric interpretation, seeking to expound only the 
literal historical sense. 
Of his pupils, one was rrheodore, who devoted hinl- 
self with the keenest zeal and ascetic severity to the 
cloistral life and study. He suffered, however, a re- 
laxation of this at one time, and was recalled to it 
by the earnest exhortation of his co-pupil John, after- 
wards St. Chrysostom. Theodore is described as a 
man of extraordinary eloquence, learning, and literary 
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activity. l
ut the boldness of his bpirit led hinl in 
interpreting Scripture and dealing \vith mysteries to 
follow his own track. Thus a vr-ry eady work on the 
l?:5alms gave offence. Cardinal N AWlnan thus analyses 
his treatluent: 1 "Bent on ascertaining the literal 
sense, rrheodore \va
 naturally led to the Jlebrew text 
instead of the Septuagint, find thence to tT ewish conl- 
luentators. Jewish conllnentators naturally suggectea 
events and objects short of evangelical as tho fulfil- 
lnent of the prophetical announcenlentb, and \Vhell it 
was possible an ethical sens
 instead of a prophetical. 
'rh
 eighth chapter of Proverbs ceased to bear a Chris- 
tian nIea.ning', because, as Theodore Inaintained, tho 
\vriter of thr- book had received the gift not of prophecy 
but of wisdoln. The Canticles Illust be interpreted 
litArally; and then it was but an easy, or rather a 
nece""ary, step to e
clude the book from the canOll. 
'rhe book of Job, too, profes
ed to be historical, yet 
what was it really but a Gentile drama? lie 31'0 
g-ave up the books of Chronicles and Ezra, and strange 
to say, the Epistle of St. J anIes, though it waS con- 
tained in the l}eschito version of his church. JIo 
denied that Psalnls x:\.ii. and lxix. applied to our Lonl ; 
rather he lilllited the }'Iessianic passages of the whole 
Look to four, of which the eighth Psalnl was one ana 
the forty-fifth another. Tho re
t he explained of 
IIezekiah and Zern bbabel, without denying that they 
mig-ht be acconnnodated to an evangelical sense. IIp 
explained St. Thomas's words, '
ly Lord and nIY God,' 
as a joyful exclanlation, and our Lord's, 'Receive Yf!o 
the IIoly Ghost,' as an anticip:ltion of the day of 
Pentecost.. .A.s might be expected, he òenied the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture. Also, he held that 
1 ..1 rian3, Appendix, 4 18 . 
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the deluge did not cover the earth; and, as others 
before hilll, he was heterodox on the doctrine of original 
sin, and denied the eternity of punishment.." 
The fenow-student and friend, whose powerful word 
drew back the young Theodore to the ascetic life, was 
St. Chrysostom, who became, as we know, the most 
renowned con1mentator on Scripture of the Antiochene 
schoo1. But while he was the clearest exponent of 
the literal sense, he was free from the negative spirit 
of the school, being full of the love of God and 1113n. 
His writings have Inade him a doctor of the Church; 
his sufferings have placed him in the rôle of her COIl- 
fessors with the halo of a martyr. 
The history of Theodore is that, in 392, he becan1e 
bishop of l\Iopsuestia, a city of Cilicia, and sat for 
thirty-six years, until his death in 428. He took the 
keenest interest in all Church nlatters. He is said to 
have written ten thousand tracts; his conlments on 
Scripture filled forty-one volumes; he was the master 
of N estorius, and the real anthor of his heresy, just 
before the promulgation of,vhich he died. His writings 
were introduced to the knowledge of the Christians of 
l\Iesopotamia, Adiabene, Babylonia, and the neighbour- 
ing countrie
. He was called by those ch urches ab- 
solutely "the Interpreter," and it eventually becanle 
the very profession of the N estorian - communion to 
follow him as such. "The doctrine of all our Eastern 
churches," says the council under the Patriarch l\Iarabas 
" is founded on the creed of Nicæa; but in the expo- 
sition of the Scriptures we follow St.. Theodore." "vV e 
Inust, by all means, remain firm to the commentaries 
of the great COllnnentator," says the council under 
Sabarjesus; "whoso shaH in any lllanner oppose thenl, 
or think otherwise, be he anathema." "No one since 
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the beginning of Christianity," adds Cardinal N ewman/ 
" except Origen and St.. .A.ugustine, has haù such great 
influence on his brethren as 'fheodore." 
rrheoùore and St. Chrysostonl belonged originally to 
the same school, and had the same teacher. Their 
lives ra.n out to different Ü,sues. Perhaps, however, 
another parallel which the life of Theoùore offers to 
that of St. .Augustine is even more instructive. Theo- 
dore was born about 350, he becalu8 bishop in 39 2 , 
hp lived to 428; St. ..\.ugustine was born in 354, 
becanH
 bi
hop in 395, lived to 430. The writings 
which were to form the theology of the ,,, estern church, 
and the writings which were to form the mind and 
temper of the heretical communion, nUIJlbering cc in the 
time of the Caliphs, twenty-five archbishops, extended 
from China to Jerusalem, came forth froln IIi ppo and 
froln l\[op
uestia exactly at tho same time. Both 
,vere drawn by fervent n1Ïllds froln the same Scrip- 
tures: the one guided by the ecclesiastical sense, the 
other by the literal sensp, according to his private 
judglnent. .A, btriking exalnple of the different treat- 
Inellt of the saIne passage by the two comlllentators 
llW,y be given here. Theodore, writing on the words, 
cc lIe delivered us fronl the po,ver of darkness, and 
translated us into the kingdonl of the Son of 1 {is love," 
say
, cc lIe said not, His Son, but the Son of His love. 
For ,ve do not becolne partakers of the kingdom of 
Goù the "r ord, but of the nlan assumed, in \V hose 
honour we participate because of the likeness of nature 
between us, when ,ve show a disposition towards Hilll 
by our \vorks, whence, too, lIe called Him the Son of 
IIis love, as not being by nature the Son of the Father, 
hut by love nlade worthy of adoption." St. Augustine 
1 Quoting Lengerkc de Ephraeru Syro, .Arians, p. 4 1 7. 
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says, "the Son of His love is no other than He w Lo 
was begotten of His Substance." He 1 who gave this 
interpretation is at present the greatest doctor of the 
universal Church, while a few thousands in the Kurd 
mountains still profess the N estorian belief, of which 
Theodore was parent; but likewise he can claim to be 
the father of modern rationalism, and his latest pos- 
terity bear striking marks of their descent. 
Alnlost all the writers of this period are commen- 
tators upon Scripture; many, likewise, delivered as 
hOlnilies their comments. Among the former are 
Eusebius of Cæsarea, Atbanasius, Didymus, Ephrem, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret, 
Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, and especially Augustine; 
among the latter are Ephrem, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, 
but especially Chrysostom, Hilary, Ambrose and 
Augustine. Closely allied to these is a third class- 
the Preachers. Of these, the most distinguished are, 
in the East, Eusebius of Cæsarea, Athanasius, the three 
Cappadocians, Basil and the two Gregories, Ephrem, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Asterius of Amasea. In the 'Vest, 
An1 brose, Augustine, Leo I., Peter Chrysologus, 
Iaxi- 
mus of Turin. They preached on passages of Scripture, 
on points of belief and rnorals, on festivals, on martyrs 
and saints, funeral discourses; and if the matter of 
these discourses belongs to a higher range of knowledge 
and feeling than anything which has COllIe down to us 
from heathen Greece or Rome, so in many cases the 
mode of saying it equals that of those who used the two 
great languages with the greatest force at the time of 
their greatest purity. 


1 Theodore of l\Iopsuestia's Oornmentw'y on St. P(wl, edited by :\fr. 
Swete, vol. i. p. 260, to whom I am indebted for the quotation from 
St. Augustine, De 'l'rinitate, xv. 19. 
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This period proJuces lllany treatises which give a 
cOlnpendious statement of Christian doctrine. 
uch 
aro Gregory of Kyssa's greater catechesis; .A.uo'ustine's 
llandbook to Laurentius; ....\lnhrose on the ofiices of 
Inillisters; l'tufinu
 on the ...\.po
tlf'S' Creed; ..A.ugllstille's 
treatises on luarriage; 011 the Church Inaintaining its 
unity against the j)onatists; Chrysostoln on the Priest- 
hood; and G reg-ory of 
 azia.nzl1ul on the S
LIlle suhject 
in the verses concerning- his flight; Pacian upon 
Penance. 

illlilßr to these are all the work intenLIed for t.he 
ill
truction of cah")chulnens by Chrysostoln, ....\.luLros p , 
and .A.ugustine. 
Hut amidst the ilnmense ill\vard move11lent caused 
by heresy, and the efforts to refute it, the ùefence of 
the Christian faith against the tw'o permanent enen1ies 
outside, J udaisrH anJ heathenislu, could not fail to be 
invigorated. Against J udaisll1 valuable works were 
written by I
usebius of Ca

firea, Ephrern, and in eight 
hOluilies by Chrysostoll1. rl'he t\venty tnol1ths' reign 
of the Elnperor tTlllian, and hi
 efforts to depres
 the 
ChristÏ1,n cause, drew, perhaps, special attention to his 
,vritings. They called forth answers frunl Gregory of 
Nazianzl1lu, Ephretn, and especially a ,vork of grpat 
Ílnportance frOln Cyril of .A.lexandria. 
The ûxposurf' of upathl")uisJJl in general was con- 
ducted in the Ea"t by .L\.thanasius in his t\VO beautiful 
treatises, Utotio contra GCllt
s and IlL Illcarnatione 
JTcrbi. N at the least interest that the) offer is that they 
In:trk his tnind befort' thf' ...\rian controversy arose- 
a Inill<l of great ahility, looking out in its virginal 
Chri
tian arùonr npon the heathen world, with its 
deceptions, inlpurities, and idolatries; while Theodoret, 
a hundred and thirty years later, closes the li,:;ts 
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with the nlost elaborate and complete refutation of 
Gentile maladies Ly the practised controversialist. 
Cyril of Alexandria here also distinguished himself. 
In the 'Vest., Firmicus, 1\Iaternus, Commodian us, 
Orosius. Again, Ambrose and Prudentius, in their 
works against Syrnnlachus, as the champion of Cicero's 
"I In mortal Gods," the defenders of the Capitol and 
Patrons of Rome, in which point of appreciation the 
city prefect of the fourth century agreed 'with the old 
ROlnan orator; while Augustine, in his great work, 
called in faith, learning, and truth in equal force to 
demolish the false worship whose only remaining root 
was the patriotic association with it of a lost telnporal 
dominioll. 
The Fathers of this period were remarkable for the 
unanimous impulse with which they threw themselves 
on the exposition of Scripture. I think they were 
scarcely less ullanÜnous in the burst of praise and ad- 
n1Ìration with which they nlet the public manifestation 
of the cloistral life, and that upon which it rested- 
the choice and maintenance of virginity. I t has 
already been said how Athanasiu8, taking refuge in 
ROIne froln the persecution of the Arianising bishops, 
who had got possession of Constantine, introduced into 
the "\Vest the knowledge of St. Anthony's life in the 
desert. At a later period, after Anthony's death, he 
ùrew out a nlost attractive picture of his former 
teacher. As soon as it appeared in the year 365, it 
was highly valued, and kindled alnong all ranks in 
East and \Vest a fervent admiration for the ascetic 
life of the monks. 
St. Anthony himself ,vas born in Upper Egypt in 
25 I, renounced the world at the age of twenty, and 
lived frorn that tilne in the desert, ,vhere he died at the 
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age of 105. The renown of hi::) sanetity, his wi
Jonl, 
and his wonder-working power went through the" hole 
elnpire, so that even Constantine and his sons besought, 
Ly letter, hi!:3 intercession. 
Pachomius, born of heathen parents in the Thebais 
forty y
ars later than .A.nthony, was the first to build 
a Ulonastery in the Nile island of TaLenna, while the 
Inonks of St. Anthony lived apart in cells. He thus 
founded the cenobitic life. III the first felnale convent 
which he founded his sister also entered. lIe made n 
rule for his u1on'b..s, according to 'which, at his death 
in 348, three thousand monks ,,'ere living in various 
houbes, under the supervision of one superior abLot. 
.A. hundred years later the 1110nks of the monasteries 
which followed his rule nUlnbered fifty thousnnd. 
1 t is not to Le supposed that the life which now 
Rhoweù itself, as the choice of so many, was a Ile\V 
thing in the Christian Church. On the contrary, four 
ùaughters of one of the first deacons, Philip, are said 
to have 'Practised it in their father's house, whilst St. 
Petronilla and St. Thecla pursued it unùer the guid- 
anco of St. Peter and St. Paul. .A.II through the time 
of persecution this life was cultivated in the 
ecret of 
the domestic hOllie, while it caIne occasionally to light 
in the splendid deeds of the 1l1artyrs. Agne
, the 
l
oman nutiden of thirteen, who died to lnaintain it, 
in which nct sbe \vas by no I11eans solitary, invested 
it with a halo of glory. 
l
ut now the Church had won, in the conversion of 
the emperor and its consequences, whnt, looked at on 
one side, seetHed to be, and was, a prodigious victory 
over the world; while, looked nt on the other si<le, it 
led to an inroad of the ".orld npon the Church. _For 
the first titHe in Chri
tian hi
tory, godline
s nlif!ht 
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seen) to have become gain, and the profession of faith 
in the Crucified One to lead to temporal honour and 
riches. Undoubtedly the chief danger which beset 
the Church through all that fourth century was the 
crowding of worldly men and \vomen into its ranks, in 
whom the profes!5ion of the Christian faith was not 
accom panied by the practice of a Christian life. The 
most terrible of heresies itself had, no doubt, its own 
secret spiritual root, l but the extreme peril into which 
it brought the Church was caused by the attempt of 
court-bishops to use the converted imperial power for 
the purposes of their o,vn ambition. They were seen 
at Sardica content to rend the Church in two, provided 
they might govern under the name of Constantius. 
Now, to all this the life, which arose in the deserts 
of Egypt, under the auspices of St. Anthony, was 
presently collected and ordered under the rule of St. 
Pachomius, and was thence spread through the world 
in ever-increasing numbers of male and female com- 
lnullities, offered the strongest opposition. It was 
most fitting that the first monastery should be founded 
at Tabenna in the year when the first council exercised 
the intrinsic freedom of the Church to deliberate, so 
that the inherent force of grace, in its completest 
mastery over the springs of nature, should show its 
capacity to meet and overcome all the difficulties which 
the freedom from heathen persecution might bring 
with it. If the cross could not exalt the hU111an heart 
so as to fix it upon God alone, the victory over a 
Ronlan emperor was only the passage through world- 
liness to decay and even dissolution. 
'Ve ulay therefore feel that it was a fidelit.y to 


1 A wonderful disclosure of this root may be seen in Cardinal 
X ewman's treatise, Causes of the Rise and Success of Jrianism. 
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Christian instinct which led Athanasiu
, and Basil, and 
Gregory of NaziullzulU, anù Ambrose anù Jerorne, and 
Chrysoston}, and }
phrem, and A..llgustiuo, to pour 
thclnselvl's out in the praises of the virginal life. But 
the greatest of all prais
 is p1'acticc-anù iu tholn too 
the deed preceded the word, either in their first choict-', 
or, if they had failed in that, in the surrender of tho 
whole 1J1:Ln which they were able to offer frolll the tillle 
of their conyersion. .L\..nd in this respect I know Hot 
whether the choice of St. ..Augustine, "hen converted at 
thirty-two, is not as stri1..ing as that of St. Anthony 
when at twenty he gave up the \yorlJ, anù the devotion 
of the bishop instituting the cenohitic life in his house- 
hold and his clergy as remarkable as that of the ascetic 
in the wilderneBs. The type of St. Nilus, who in 
111ÍJdle age left his palace as prefect of Constantinople, 
under the counsel of St. Chrysostoln, carrying with 
biln his son to becolne a lllonk 011 
Iount Sinai, and 
leaJing his ,vife to a siruilar choice, is as strong as that 
of St. Alubrose, called from the uprightness of natural 
jU5tic8 to the episcopal throne on which he exercised 
all supernatural virtues, and COlllul8lH]ed the l\lother of 
his I.lorù as the ensanlplc and n1Ístress of virginity. 
Certainly, to find a Father who does not act aua write 
in favour of the virginal life is about as easy as to find 
n saint who is not devoted to our nle
sod Lady. 
St. 13asil became the legislator of the cenobitic life 
for nUlnberless 1110nasteries which followed his rule in 
the Eastern enlpire. An important order of regular 
clergy took its origin from the very household of St. 
,.Augustine, ana runs through the subsequent ages of 
the Church to the present day. 'fhe CLristian ministry 
it
elf was froln the beginning earri{\c1 out according to 
the in
tructiol1
 of St. Paul: CL Do thou theu buffer 
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hardship as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.. No soldier 
involves himself in secular business, that he n1ay please 
his Con1n1Rllder." But of all secular business there 
,vas none that so involved the whole life as the condition 
of marriage, which was a necessary and a perpetual 
servitude to the world. The only restriction which at 
first could be imposed in a society where marriage was 
universal, would be that bishops and deacons should be 
chosen from those who had only 111arried once. As 
soon, however, as a generation had grown up which had 
the example of our Lord and His l\lother before them, 
the custom had beconle universal for the ministers of 
the Church to live either the continent or the virginal 
life. But now in this fourth century a vast accession 
of persons outside the ministry were being drawn 
powerfully to this life; and what I ,vould note is that 
the :Fathers, by their example first and by their writings 
afterwards, offered them the most cordial welcome. St. 
Basi], St. Gregory of Nazianzum, St. Chrysostonl, St. 
Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, vie with each other 
in drawing all who come within their individual in- 
fluence in either sex to this life. Regard for it forms 
the very inmost texture of their minds. A Christianity 
which ignored it would certainly not be their Chris- 
tianity; but a Christianity which reprobated it would 
be in their judgment an obscene apostasy which pro- 
claimed that man was incapable of living a higher than 
the mere animal life. 
The entrance of the religious orders from the fourth 
century onwards, as a fresh factor into the everlasting 
conflict between the Church and the world, is an event 
of the greatest moment.. These Fathers loved t.he 
religious life because they saw in it the most perfect 
surrenòer of the whole human being to God. They 
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did not know, w hell they first welcomed it, that the 
great work of Roman civilisation \vas about to be 
overthrown in tho 'Vestern en1pire: that 
'raDce, and 
SpaiD, and Britain, and Illyria, even Africa, and last 
of all Italy, were about to becolne the prey of ruthless 
and savage conquerors; that every misery would have 
to be endured bj the inhabitant
 of populous cities; 
that wide lands \vould be reduced to desolation; that 
the only power left standing would be the Christian 
Juinistry in virtue of its organbation, linked together 
in one mass by its J)rimacy. Finally, that during 
hnnòreòs of years the religious Orders springing up 
fronl the tin1e of Constantine, and having their cradle 
in the d

erts of Egypt, would be planted like so 
InallY fortresses of Christian life in all these desolated 
lands, and gradually create 8 race of Christian men 
and "Olnen, whose la\\ should be the la,v of the 
Gospel, whose ensan1ples should be our Lord and His 
l\Iother for the two sexes, out of furious and hostile 
tribes, rude, violent, and ,vithout cohesion. 
Hut the preference of the Fathers for the virginal 
over the 111arried life was purely a religious preference. 
It had no political calculation in it. It had no antici- 
pation of cOBling events. It nlay be said to be all 
gathered up in one word of the Teacher of the nations: 
"I would ,visb yon to be \vithout care. The un- 
married cares for the things of the Lord, how he shall 
please the Lord; the married cares for the things of 
the world, how he shall please his wife. Aud he is 
divided. 'rhe unmarried woman and the virgin cares 
for the things of the Lord that she Inay be holy in 
body and in spirit; the Inarried cares for the things 
of the world, how she shall please her husband." 
To which ,ve may add as a comment words of the 
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first desert-father himself: 1 " We have heard St. Paul, 
when he came to speak of the honours of virginity, 
say, I have no command of God. He had no com- 
ll1and, because not aU can bear that heavy yoke. 
Therefore it was left to the choice of t.hose who can 
bear it. Virginity is an unbroken seal: a perfect 
similitude which changes not: a spiritual and holy 
sacrifice: a watch-tower, affording an outlook upon the 
way leading to perfection: a diadem forming a ,vreath 
of excellencies: the sweet dew which gives freshness 
to all creatures. It is the gospel of Jife which reveals 
secrets hidden from all ages and generations. Truly 
the greatest inheritance and possession. He who 
despises it insults God and the angels." 
And finally a fe,v words of the writer 2 of St. 
Anthony's life give the source of this ,vonder: '" He 
hath regarded the low estate of His handmaiden: for 
behold from henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed.' vVhat a thing is virginity! For as to all 
other virtues he who will exercise them is schooled by 
the law, but virginity, surpassing the law, and direct- 
ing to a higher end the purpose of life, is a token of 
the life to come, and an image of angelic purity. 
l\Iuch might be said on it; but not to spend time 
on what is plain, I will by one single remark show 
the greatness of this virtue. For God, the Word, the 
Lord of all, when it was the will of the Father to raise 
up and make all things new, chose that none other 
than a Virgin should become the l\Iother of the Body 
He was about to bear. And so it was done. And 
thus the Lord sojourned among us as l\Ian; that as a1] 
things ,vere made by Him, so also virginity should be 
1 St. Antonii, Berm., sect. xvii. (Migne, vol. xl. p. 974). 
2 St. Athanasiu
 on Luke i. 26. 
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Jna(le fronl Ifilll, and through llÎ1n this brace further 
LA given to lneD, and increa!-:e and abide anlong th
J)). 
Now, what a glory this is to virgin
, what a proof of 
the godhead in I-lim, we may know by this. ff tbe 
parents of the holy nUH'tyrs are conspicuous for the 
fortitude of their children, and Sarah rejoices in the 
hirth of Isaac, find they are blef-'sed who have a seecl 
in Sion and a household in J erusalenl (Isaiah xxxv. 
10), as the prophet 
ays, 'Yhat \vonld Le tb
 glory of 
the holy virgin and divine :llary,1 in that she Lecnlne 
and is called the l\Iother of the 'V 01'<.1 according to 
t be generation of the flesh? :For an arlny of angels 
hynlned this divin
 offspring, and the 'VOlllan who 
raised up her voice cried, ']Hessed is the WOJn b t1lat 
hare Thee, anù the breasts which Tholl hast sucked.' 
And l\lary, too, herself the J[other of the Lord and the 
Ever-virgin, knowing w}lat had taken place in her, said, 
, _Froln henceforth all generations shall can lne blessed.' 
But what ,,-as done in 
rary is a glory to all virgins. 
For frolll that stem they hang as virginal branches." 
The erernitic and cloistral life was illustJ'ated Ly 
rnles and precepts given for it by the great Inasters 
of it thenlselves, snch as A.nthony, Pachonlius, Orsiesius, 
l:--aias, Evagrius, Basi], the two 'Iakarius, Casqian, 
,vhose work became of universal use in the ages fol- 
lowing hinl in tlle West; and again, by lives of its 
founders, given by Atbanasius, l}alladius, r:I.-'heodoret, 
Jeron1e, and Rufinns. 
In close connection with this stands the mystical 
life, of which l\lakarius the Great gives the first gernls 
and principles; \vhile the full expansion is Reen in 
the ,york of the accomplished theologian whose nalne 
is concealed under that of Diony
ius, and who haR 
] T
s å'j'las IIap{/(voll Kal Ofoaôoûs :\[aplas. 
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given an introduction to the better understanding of 
the sYll1bo1ic acts and ceremonies of the Church, for 
the use of the clergy.1 
"\tVith regard to history in this period, the 'work 
carried do\vn to the peace of the Church by Eusebius 
of Cæsarea was continued by Socrates, Sozomen, and 
Theodoret in the East; by Rufinus in the "\tVest. But 
I must candidly confess that if the records of the first 
three centuries, which are all that the learning and 
diligence of Eusebiu8 could draw from the library of 
Cæsarea, are scanty, and leave untold a nlultitude of 
things necessary to form anything like a connected 
history, much more do the fragmentary and desultory 
statements of his snccessors disappoint. A real history 
of the period, from the time at \vhich Eusebius ends 
to the death of St. Leo, would be of incalculable value 
and interest. If we had but a Christian Alnlnianus 
to describe reigns of such importance, and events so 
striking as the Eastern and Western empire discarding 
heathenism and assunling the Christian faith, it would 
be some consolation. The ancient writers \vhom I 
have named seem to nle, in these particular works, 
quite un worthy of the grandeur of the theme which 
was to be recorded. 
But the history of heresies, made by the san1e Theo- 
doret, by Epiphanius, by Philastrius, and by Augustine, 
stands on quite a different footing, and that beginning 
of a literary history Inac1e by St. Jerome in his catalogue 
of illustrious men. \Vherever Christian belief comes 
into question, there strength and accuracy appear. The 
failure seen18 to be in the historic mind, when con- 
sidering the causes and connection of things, and the 
action and counteraction of the two great societies, 
1 Nirscbl, Ïi. 14 0 . 


2 C 
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. the natural and the supernatural, in human att
lÏrs. 
This power is ::;hown in great force in tho Oily of God, 
and I doubt not that the writer of that \vork could 
have given a history of the hundred y
ars preceding 
his own death which would have satisfied the need of 
future times. If ,ve only possesseJ a picture of Rom
, 
such n
 pre!Sented itself to .A.ugustine in the year after 
his conversion and his mother's death, and of thf\ 
üJnpire which in that very year Theodosius ,vas deli\"er- 
ing frol11 the gripe of the usurper 
\Iaximus, such a 
,york would have an interest not surpa
sed by any 
which the great \..frican has left. But neither frenD 
hin1 nor from any other have we anything approaching 
to a continuous history of a tinle so enthralling in the 
revolutions which it witnessed, so terrible in the re- 
verses of fortune, so Inagnificent in the Eainb:; which it 
prod uced. 
There is, however, an in1mense treasure left by the 
"Fathers, in the large number of letters ,vhich remain 
of so lnany. -\..n10ng these \ve may name ..Athanasins, 
..An1brose, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzuln, Chrysostonl, 
Paulinus of Nola, J erOlne, .A.ugustine, Nilus, who has 
left Inore than a thou
and; Tsidore, who has left more 
than two thousand. So far as I know, this is a mine 
of kno,vledge which has been very Ì1nperfectly workeJ. 
rrhere is nothing in Greek and ROlnan literature to 
compare ,yith these letters, except those of Cicero. ..And 
ns these shed no dubious light upon the character of 
the great Roman and the circumstances of his tilne, 
so, I doubt not that if the letters of these saints ,vere 
stndit'd as those of Cicero have been, a similar result 
as to their individual characters, and a great enlarge- 
nlent of knowledge on scientific as ,veIl a.s ecclesiastical 
questions of their most important century, would 
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ensue. Whether it would be in the power of anyone 
,vho had mastered their whole contents to construct a 
satisfactory history of the period) I can form no opinion. 
They rank, at any rate, among the choicest remains of 
ancient writings which we possess, and to live for a 
time, as it were, in the bodily presence of Athanasius, 
or Basil, or Augustine, or Chrysostom, to catch the 
turn of their thoughts and the wishes of their heart, 
to see, as it were, the face of men to whom the Chris- 
tian faith was the dearest of all things, is a delight 
which no other literature affords. For on their brow 
the light of genius and of sanctity is blended, and the 
nlan-Ioving spirit of their Lord reflected. 
The decay of language is far more sensible in verse 
than in prose, as anyone may judge who will con1pare 
the forty-five sermons which have given to St. Gregory 
of N azianzum the title of Theologian, with the several 
thousand verses in which he has described incidents 
of his life. As history, these verses are touching and 
instructive. It is only to be lamented that, by the 
fault of the age, the form is not equal to the 111atter. 
It is painful to have the admiration awakened by a fine 
thought chilled by a defect of Inetre, such as would not 
be suffered in the task of a schoolboy now. Yet he 
who composed the sermons on God shows a power of 
Ian guage which the best writers of the classical standard 
,vonld acknowledge. 
Something similar may be said of one with far greater 
poetic gift. Some may think that if the language 
spoken in the time of Prudentius had been that of 
Horace or Virgil, he might have reached the elegance of 
the one in his odes, or the dignity of the other in his 
epic. The sculptor n1ust have Pentelic marble as well 
as inborn genius to produce the ,york of Phidias. It 
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is fair, Lo\\ e\ cr, to adù that ClauJiall, wLose birth was 
in Egypt, wrought with tlH
 samp nuttcrials as l>rn- 
dentins, and in the praises of Stilicho caIne neart'r to 
Viro'il's 
o 


" Cou rsers of cclc
tial racc, 
Thcir llceks with thundcr cloth'd, and far resuunding pacc," 


than the noblo 
paniara, twice entrusted ,,'ith the 
govcrnmcnt of a province by 'rhcodosius. "Yet he speaks 
often ,vith poetic vigonr, always with the trup faith of 
a Christian, and the thought of l\ statesInan. No en- 
cOlninnl on ROInan virtue, as shown npon the phantolns 
,vhich the flatterer of Augustus causeù to pass before 
the eyes of his hero, surpasses that which Pruùentius 
offered to tlH.
 ulculory of his ÍlllPcrial patron \vhen tlle 
last sun of telnporal splendour ,vas shining upon !{on1e ; 
at the cud of the fourth century, ROIl1C ,vas at last, in 
its senate anù nobility, accepting the yok
 of Christ. 
Pruc1entius clearly disccrned that what kept such rninds 
as that of his adversary Symmachus in tho old worship 
was not true belief or devotion to a worn-out ill1posture. 
In the following lines of 11lY own rendering he gives the 
view \vhich a noLle H,olnan held of nOlHe'S position, 
fina tho future which he augured for it, in the interval 
Letween the death of 'rheodosiu
, and tbe entry of 
llonorius in triulnph, with Stilicho by his siùc, in the 
year 403.1 


"The Yitlnur of thc day
 of olll, the world 
By F:ea and land :-U hd Hell: thCSl' ]101(1 t.he(' 1Iou1H1. 
Thy memOlT nie
 hack to pru
pcrous timl'
, 
The thousau(1 triump]ls with their long pI'ocession
, 
The fOI'UIIl crowde,l with thc spoib of killg
. 
But hear fronl lllC, 0 Itoman, thc truc causc 


1 Lib. ii. Oontra SYllunaclwm, 577-637. 


.. . .. ". 
 ,.......' , . t.- " 
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"\Yhich made thy labours fruitful; Inade the earth, 
"\Yhich throve upon thy victorie
, draw thy car. 
God saw the nations in their tongues discordant, 
And severed in their worship; and He wille,l 
To join thenl in one enlpire, and so teach 
Civil obedience, gentle rule of peace; 
Then a-It! religion's bond, that so one nlind 
:\light draw earth's various tribes to serye one Christ. 
Union of hearts is the sole way to God ; 
Awl brethren's love due worship of a Father. 
And in that peace earth fillds tranquillity, 
"\Yhich wild sedition or fierce aI'nlS had scared, 
And feeds her children with the breasts of peace. 
Through all the lanùs which 'Yestern ocean layes, 
Or Eastern crinlson dawn illun1Ïnates, 
A furious strife devoured the l11unan race, 
And armed each 8ayage hand to lllutual woundf-:. 
To quell this rage God nlOyed the nations round 
To bow the head beneath one yoke of laws. 
All should be Romans whunl the RI1Ìne and Danube, 
Tagus with golden sands, and n1Ìghty Ebro, 
The 1:lesperian stl'eaIll with horned front uprising, 
Ganges, or heated banks of seven-ulOuthecl Nile, 
Owned for their children. All haye connnon righte, 
One nanle, one country, and one brotherhood. 
In all these regions nlen should liye as though 
One city held them, and one fatherland, 
And they themselves were brethren by one hearth. 
K or only distant regions, shores divided 
By long sea-ranges, one tribunal find; 
But arts and comnlerce further union luake, 
Allel blood alliance blend thenl in one race, 
For luingled parents bear a cornnlon hrood. 
Those victories and those triumlJhs had this end: 
Such was the road Christ levelled for lIimself. 
'Vhen Ronle nlade friends her friendship led to Christ, 
And the great Roman Peace served for His hérald. 
'Vhat place could God have in a world of arnlS, 
Breasts torn with discord and competing laws, 
Eal:h strivillg for the mastery, in 01,1 days? 
In Senses torn by l)assion, in the wild 
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Rescntmcnts of conflicting Inind
, no pure 
"ïsd01Il l:ould entrance find, nor God be there. 
But when the luind is under highest rule, 

ubduillg all the boely's 
ensual foree, 
Awl reason talues the conquered animal, 
Life ta.kes a settled course and certain aim, 
The heart drinks in its God, and serves one Lon1. 
Almighty, Thou art here. 
o breathe Thy peace 
Upon the reahn that owns Thee. Lo! the world 
Tak
s Thee for head, U Uhrist; for peace and l
ome 
Together hold Thee. Thou hast Inadc thenl head, 
And placed dOluinion here. Thou wilt have I
ome 
'Vith peace: Rome's dowry giv
s to peace its charm." 


lIe has expressed the same thought with a felicity 
so exquisite in his hYlnll to the great Roman Inartyr, 
St. Laurence, that I give it in tLe original: 


" 0 Christe, X umen unicum, 
() Splendur, 0 "irtus Patris, 
() Factor orbis et poli, 
...\ tq Ue Auctor h01'1un uIll'nium, 
Qui 
ceptra Romæ in yertice 
Rerunl locasti, sanciellil 
:\1 uud lUll Quirinali togro 
Servire, ct al'lllis ecdere ; 
Vt discrepantunl gentium 

rores et ohservantiam, 
Linguasllue et ingl'uia et sa.cra 
Vnis domares legibus. 
En omne sub regnunl Uemi 
l\lortale conce
sit genus. 
Telen1 IOlluuntlu elissoni 
Hitus, id iP:;lUll 
entiunt. 
IIoc destinatuln (lUO luagis 
Jus (1hristiani nominis 
Quodcunlluc terl'arum jacd 
Uno illigaret yinculo. 
Da, Christe, Romanis tuis 
Sit Chri
tiana ut ciyitas, 
Per (P.laiU dedi:::ti ut cæteris 
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l\Iens una sacrorum foret. 
Confederentur Olllllia 
Hine inde Inembra in symbolulll: 

Iallsuescat orbis subditus ; 

lansuescat et SUlll111Ulll caput, 
Adyertat abjunctas plagas 
Coire in unam gratialll : 
Fiat fidelis Ronlulus ; 
Et ipse jam credat Nunla." 


Besides his merit as a poet, Prudent ius is of 
the greatest value as an historian and recorder of 
Christian facts; as an historian who was not think- 
ing of history, but described the life of Christians as 
it passed before him. In one of his hymns he 
mentions that he was fifty-seven years of age. This 
was in 405. Thus he was born in 348, six years 
before St. Augustine, and as a noman nobleman and 
high official he was exactly conten1porary with St. 
Ambrose. In this beautiful poem he reviews his 
life, his boy hood under the master's rod; ho\v at 
sixteen the toga assumed brought with it disregard 
of truth; then followed a youth, wherein he lan1ents 
the stains left by dissipation, and this succeeded 
by a stormy period at the bar. Then he was twice 
given the government of great cities, which he ad- 
Ininistered righteously. Lastly, tbe emperor placed 
him in the highest rank next to himself, "words which 
would seem to indicate a prætorian prefecture. Th us 
occupied, age had stolen on him unawares. " What 
(he concludes) will all this profit when once the body 
is dead? Thy mind will have lost the world which 
it ,vorshipped. These things were not of God, but 
thou wilt be God's. At least at the end
 0 sinning 
soul, cast off thy folly. Praise Hinl with the tongue, 
if thou can
t not with deeds. Give each day to 
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hyn1ns; nor let the night be silent in God's praise. 
11'ight against heresy; set forth the Catholic faith; 
tread under foot the heathen rites. Destroy Itolue's 
iùols. Crown the martyrs with songs; praise the 
Apostle
. 80 while I write or speak, let ilIA spring 
np free frolH the bunds of the body, and utter Iny 
last note." 
'fhi
 is the Prntlentius Wh01l1 we now possess: he 
gives the same sort of historical testÏ1nony to the 
H.orne of the fourth century as IIorace to the ROlne of 
Augu
tus, or J uv'enal to the llolue of Domitian. Thus, 
in his hyn1n to 
t. Peter anù St.l>a.ul, he bears witness 
that it was the great feast of the year at ROlne, kept on 
the saIne day, the multitude flocking to the two basilicas, 
one on each side of the river. In his best style he 
paints the baptistery of St. Peter, constructed by Pope 
Darnasns on the Vatican hil1, how the water Hows 
thr()ugh rich luarbles, and is received into a large ba
in, 
\v here the splendid ceiling is retlected in its waves. 
" 'rhere the shepherd himself nourishes with the copling 
fountain his sheep, WhOll1 he sees to be thirsting for 
the strearns of Christ:" 1 words which a late COln- 
lllentator explains Ly saying- that Damasus had in- 
scribed over the baptistery the words: 


" V'liar Petri sedes: unUIll verumc!lle lavacl'lun j" 


and that probably the fan10us cLair of the .A postle 
was placed here, sitting on ,vhich the Pope gave con- 
firmation to the ne\vly baptized. ,A.s great admiration 
Prlldentins exhibits for the Basilica of St. Panl: 
" On another side the O
tian ,yay marks the nall1e of 
Paul, where the river flows against the left bank. 


1 See two excellent articles in the Quu.il ion
 lIistori'llics of April 
and .July, 1884. by Allard, to whom I am indebted. 
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It is a place of royal grandeur: a good sovereign 1 
raised this fabric. ffhe roof he covered with golden 
plates, so that it flashes like the dawn; and under it 
he drew four ranges of marble pillars, with carved 
arches. Behold the two dowries of the faith \vhich 
the Supreme Father besto\ved, giving them to the 
worship of the city of peace. Through both the 
thoroughfares flock the people of Romulus: a single 
day is busy with the douùle festivaJ. Let us speed to 
both and enjoy the hymns of each. Hasten we first 
over the river by the bridge of Hadrian, then seek we 
the left bank. Watching for early dawn, the priest 
performs the first rite beyond the Tiber; then comes 
hither and duplicates his vows. This is enough 
for Rome to have shown thee: go home, and remember 
to keep the double festival." 
Here Prudentius describes the Feast of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, as he saw it at Ron1e, say, in the year 
400. The double dowry \vhich Rome worshipped at 
the two Basilicas I suppose to be the I(eys of St. 
Peter and the Sword of St. Paul, the Teacher of the 
Nations, as he says (v. 7): 
"Scit Tiberina paIns qna fhunine labitnr propinqno 
Binis dicatum cespiten1 tropæis 
Et crucis et gladii testis." 


It would require a volume to illustrate Prudent ius. 
I will end with his parting words to St. Eulalia: 2 " Let 


1 Theodosius is supposed to be intended, who in the year 3 86 
gave orders for the construction of the building thus admired. 
2 " Sic venerarier ossa libet 
Ossibns altar et impositum. 
IlIa Dei sita sub pedibus 
Prospicit hæc, populosque suos 
Carmine propitiata fovet." 
PC'Joistephanon, iii. 21 I. 
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us venerate her relics and the altar which is placed 
over then). 
he, put beneath the feet of God, 
looks on what 've do, is pleased with the hOll1age of 
our verse, and cherishes her people." The 
acrifice 
being offered on the stono, under which St. Eulalia. 
was huried, he says that she is " seated under the feet 
of God." 
St. Paulinus of Nola had said with equal felicity: 


" Casta tuuIn tligne ,elant Altaria corpns ; 
Ut tcmplum Christi contegat ara. Dci." 


...\8 the 11l1I11an body had becolne the teInple of 
Chri::;t, so the Il1artyr beneath the Eucharistic slab was 
"
e(1ted under the feet of God." rrhe two n1iracles 
which brought down God and rai
ed up IHan are seen 
in contact; and the heathen Inind, with regard to the 
dead body, has undergone a complete revolution. The 
Incarnation and the Eucharistic Presence belong to 
on
 faith; aud are here attested together by Paulinus 
and Pruùentius. 
In his hynI11 to St. IIippolitus he notes that he had 
read a great number of inscriptions on tOUt bs; but 
once he had found sixty Il13rtyrs deposited in one 
UlonUlneut: "their names are only kno\vn to Christ, 
who has honoured then1 ,vith Ilis friendship." 1 rrhis 
reulinds us of the still visible inscription placed by Pope 
Pascal over the bodies of 2300 lllartyrs, ,vhich he had 
translated to the Church of St. Praxedes, "whose 
nallIes are known to the ....\.lmighty." 
It Inay well be 8U pposed that I)rudentius, in his 
prayers and praises for the city of Rome, as the head 


1 "Quorum solus habet comperta vocahula Christus, 
L'tpote quos propriæ junxit amicitiæ." 
Pel.istcplwnon, xi. 
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of the empire, becoming a Christian city, which event 
is assigned to the last fifteen years of the fourth cen- 
tury, looked forward to a period of great glory both 
for the enlpire and the Christian faith. Two heathens, 
about the same tinle-Claudian in describing the great 
deeds of Stilicho, and, what is nlore remarkable, 
Rutilius, twelve years later, and five years after 
Alaric's capture-speak with a sort of rapture con- 
cerning Rome, as the nlaker of the Ronlan peace. 
Spain utters her voice in Prudentius; Gaul in Rutilius ; 
Egypt, it is said, in Claudian. Together they express 
that profound sense of the greatness of Romandorn 
which all the provinces composing it had at this time, 
and long afterwards. "It was," saJ's Reumont, "as 
if, with the calamity which was bursting over empire 
and city, the sense of their importance for the ,vorId 
was even increased. The Christian Church, which was 
destined to succeed to the spiritual inheritance of 
Rome, in that she continued the 'work of civilisation 
amid the ruins of the political poW'er, strengthened 
and perpetuated this sense. She recognised in the 
la ws of Rome the voice of God in the mouth of her 
rulers. She proclaimed that Christ had put the 
sceptre in the hand of Rome, and subjected the world 
to the toga of the Quirinal. The Roman r
alm re- 
nlained, to human eyes, the ideal type of the ccmmon- 
wealth, the seat of legitimate authority, the bearer of 
civilisation. 'Vhatever ,vas not subject to the laws of 
this kingdom was barbarism. Barbarism had many 
shapes; but the empire was unity. The peace of the 
world was the Ronlan peace. \Vhom Rome bound it 
made brethren. This vie\v was not merely a specifi- 
cally Roman view. For centuries the foreign popula- 
tions, which had struggled against and for Rome, had 
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uttered it by the voice of their princes in their 
relations with the emperor8. They thought thelllseives 
bigger by connection \vith ROlllE\ Conq uest seemeù 
to thelll to convey no title so long as it rClnained 
unconfirnled by the ROlnan eInperor." 
Now to speak of this vast moverncnt of mind, this 
scintillation of intellect, which appears in the Church 
between her first and her fourth Councils, what is the 
nature of it? In the first Council, which the newly 
converted ROlllan emperor was the instrument of call- 
ing, out which he called in perfect union with Pope 
Sylvester, and ....\Jexanùer of A.lexandria, and Eustathius 
of .A.ntioch, the Church appeareù in her itnperia.l 
power. ...\.ttack ha.d been Inaùa on the faith by which 
she had subsisted through the long confiict with the 
heathen 
tate. The attack "as repelled. Thon a 
tiule of fiercest trial ensued. The doubtful language 
of lllany bishops-we must, even add their doubtful 
n1Ìnd-was aggravated by the conduct of certain 
enlperors, who had a most fixed intention to subjugate 
the Church. rrho \vhole doctrine of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation was passed under strictest review. 
The doctrine, also, of grace: the doctrine of the Church's 
unity. IIeresy and scLislll ,yere cast out and con- 
ùenlncd, but, ere they departed, they tore and rent 
their victiIu, whom the arm of Christ raised up and 
restored. In this long process the language of the 
Church becalne Inore definite, whilo her doctrine was 
unchanged. Tertullian and Cyprian, had they lived 
in St. ....\.ugustine's tin1e, would have exulted in his 
doctrine. Clement and Origen would have been by 
tho side of .l\.thanasius. As a general result, wher- 
ever there was iUlperfect expression or incomplete idea 
ill the .r\.ntenicene ,vriters, it was amended, and the 
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whole idea precisely articulated. Cardinal Newn1an 
dwells on "the wonderful identity of type which char- 
acterises the Catholic Church froDI first to last." "It 
is confessed on all hands, by 
riddleton, Gibbon, &c., 
that, from the time of Constantine to their own, the 
system and the phenon1ena. of worship in Christendom, 
from 
Ioscow to Spain, and from Ireland to Chili, are 
one and the same." But, further, " as to the system of 
Catholic ,,"orship, the idea of the Blessed Virgin was, 
as it were, magnified in the Ch nrch of Rome as tinle 
. ,vent on, but so were all the Christian ideas, as that of 
the Blessed Eucharist." 
In this last sentence I find a fact stated ,vhich 
occurs so constantly in the period under review, that it 
seems to me to be its most salient cbaracteristic. In 
the period between Nicæa and Chalcedon all doctrines 
tend to increase and come out more and nlore. Dis- 
cussion enucleates them. Inlmense is the advance in 
distinctness with which the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity comes to be held in consequence of the attácks 
made upon it. In this way Arius and 
Iacedonius 
have elucidated the Second and Third Person
. 
Nestorius and Eutyches led St. Leo to define, in 
imperishable language, 'with uncontroverted authority, 
the doctrine of our Lord's divine Personality and two 
Natures. N estorius further fixed for ever the title of 

fother of God, which be strove to take from our 
Blessed Lady, and the Divine .l\laternity shines 
through the Godbead of the Son, revealing an infinite 
greatness bestowed upon the creature. Pelagius has 
done a similar benefit to the doctrine of grace, to onr 
knowledge of the fall of man and its results. The 
Eusebians and the Donatists brought out into clearest 
light the unity of the Church. The Eusebians set a 
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brand upon Greek schisIll fiv
 hundred years Lefore 
Pilotins was able to accon1plish it. 'rhe Donatists, in 
all their course, most of all in the destruction which 
they wrought, condemned the attelnpt to found national 
churches. 'rhe reward of Donatns \vas Gen
eric. The 
Primacy, both at Ephesus and Chalcedon, received the 
full confession of two councils, ahnost all \vhose Ineln- 
hers were Eastern bishops, \vho thus branded also the 
schislnatic council at Philippopolis, which frustrated 
for the monlent the work intended to be done at 
Saròica. The authority ,vhich Pope Julius mentiolls .. 
so gently in his letter to the bishops forn1Ïng tho 
heretical party at Antioch is expressed in no anlbiguous 
langnng
 by Pope Celestine, ninety years later, in the 
instructions given to his legates for the Council of 
Ephesus. rThe CounciJ, with St. Cyril at its head, 
receivès thenl ,,'ith the greatest deference; while 
Cyril terms the l{,oman l>ontiff, dwelling in a ROlne 
alnlost under the feet of barbarians, "archbi
hop of 
the whole world." The whole process of defining 
doctrine brings out the authority of th
 Primacy, as is 
seen in the great letter of St. Leo; and every danger 
of the Church has the same result. Thus, the extrelne 
peril \vith which the Church was threatened, of con- 
senting to heresy in a general council legitimately 
called, as was the Epbesine Council of 449, wa
 dis- 
sipated by St. Leo's peremptory act, annulling its 
decrees. 'rhe act which saved the Church exhibited 
the supreme authority of her pastor. In these hunclre(l 
and thirty years especially the Church learnt to fix 
her eyes upon her centre of unity, to learn by ex- 
perience where her strength Jay, and to declare that 
she wa
 built upon the Rock of Peter. 
"All Christian ideas," to use Cardinal :N ewnlan's 
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words, " are magnified in the Church." The -L 1 r 
t-' 
of this period, further, give us the strongest witnes
 L ....NJj. ,. 
to their cultus of the saints, and as to their belief 
in the Blessed Eucharist. Ideas in the Church are 
Inagnified, I suppose, because the Church is a king- 
dom. But it is to be noted that in all heresies and 
schisms exactly the opposite effect is to be seen. Such 
com nl unities in process of time lose their grasp of the 
very truths which they once held. It is Dot only that 
they lose \vhat they themselves, by the nature of their 
heresy or schism, discard, but they lose also ,,'hat they 
nlost prized, or at least seemed to prize, when their 
heresy or schism began. Thus, the very documents 
\vhich initiate their separated existence may express 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, and, 
after the lapse of a few generations, if they survive so 
long, those who use them will be honeycombed with 
disbelief, both in the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
J\linds nurtured in heresy and schism have becolne 
unfitting and unequal to such grandeur. So again a 
cOlnmunity, which begins with denying purgatory as a 
hun1an invention, \vill end in flying back to an in- 
vented purgatory as a consolation from the thought of 
eternal justice in the punishment of sin. This it will 
repudiate, as unfitting such a character of God, as its 
feebleness is able to reach. Heresy and schism begin 
their course by imposing De\V opinions of their own as 
if they had been sanctioned by divine authority, but 
end by representing heresy and schism themselves to 
be legitimate exercises of private judgment. In a 
society where they dominate the wildest of errors will 
be lauded as the prerogatives of free thought. All 
which, I suppose, is only an illustration of the fact 
that, \vhile the Church is a kingdom which grows 
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throngh the ages, hereRY and schisnl are to perfonn 
their office towards the world in one country after 
another by the ever-repeated process of self-destruc- 
tion. The ultilnate result is that they reconunend thp 
infallibility of the Church hy their confusion, and her 
unity by their division. The Church renlains the 
king-donI, nnd points hack to tht:.'ir carcases in the past 
centuries of her enduring life, lying outside her ill 
their putrefaction. 
'YÏncent of Lerius, an author \vho lived in this 
period, and was noted for hi
 learning and sanctity, 
and for renouncing hh!h secular rank ill order to enter 
the religious life, has left, in the single work which 
hands down hi
 natne, a pas8age which, for the purpo
e 
of distinguishing true frolD false development, is 
without its parallel in the whole patristic litera- 
ture. "Tritten in 434, it exhibits the forInation of 
the Rule of Faith, in terms 'which might serve for 
an exact history of the work dnne from the council 
of Kicrua to that of Chalcedon. In this point of vie"T 
I qnote it. 
" '0 rrimotheus,' the Apostle says, , keep the deposit, 
avoiding profane noye1ties of "ords.' Who is now 
this Timotheus? Either in general the whole Church, 
or specially the whole body of prelates who are hound 
to possec;;:s themselves, or infuse into others, the entire 
science of divine worship. 'Vhat means 'J(eep the 
deposit' ? J(eep it against thieves, against enenIieR, 
,vho, "yhile men sleep, oversow tares upon that good 
seed "yhich th
 SOil of l\Ian sowed in T-lis field. 'T(eep 
the deposit.' "That is the deposit? That which ,vas 
entrusted to you, not. what you found out. "That VOll 
received, not your own hrain-,vork. Produce, not of 
genius, but of learning; not. of private interpretation, 
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but of public tradition; not what you produced, but 
what came down to you. In which you are to be not 
author, but custodian; not beginner, but follower; not 
leader, but led. ' Keep,' he says, 'the deposit.' Pre- 
serve, inviolate and untouched, the talent of the Catholic 
faith. 'Vhat was put in your trust, keep in possession 
and hand it down. Gold yon received, render back 
gold. I will have no alteration, neither the impuùent 
substitution of lead, nor the fraudulent substitution of 
gilding. I will have not what looks like gold, but 
what is gold. 0 Timotheus, be thou bishop, \vriter, 
or doctor, if a divine gift has made thee capable, by 
genius, by exercise, by learning, be the artist of the 
spiritual tabernacle. Finish off the precious gems of 
the heavenly doctrine. Put them together faithfully, 
set thel11 skilfully, so adding to them brightness, grace, 
and elegance. Let the clearness of your exposition 
bring out what faith believed \vhile it was obscure. 
Let those who come after be thankful to you for conl- 
prehending what those who came before respected 
without comprehending. Yet teach the same which 
you learnt, so that, if the expression be new, the 
meaning be old. 
"But some one may say, Shall there then be no 
progress of religion in the Church of Christ? Cer- 
tainly there is, and a very great one. For where is 
he, so envious of man, so hateful to God, who would 
attempt to prevent it? But then it must be a true 
progress, not a change of faith. For it belongs to 
progress that a thing's own nature supply the material 
of its growth: to change, that it be altered into some- 
thing else. Therefore, let there be growth, and great 
and powerful progress in the individual and in the 
mass; in every man and in the whole Church, as 
2 D 
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generations anù centuries succeeù. l
rogress in intelli- 
gence, in knowledge, in wisdom, but ever homogeneous; 
that is, progress in the same dogIua, the same sense, 
the salllC intention. Let the soul in religion imitate 
the body in growth. The body, in the course of years, 
unfolds its proportions, which still remain the saIne. 
Great is the difference between the flower of youth 
and the maturity of age. Nevertheless, those w 110 
were youths become old men. There is a change in 
the t}1an's condition, but his nature and his pprson 
renlain one and the same. rfhe baby's limbs are 
sUlall, the grown tnan's great. But they are the 
same. rrhe infant has so l11any joints as the man. 
If anything be produced by tnaturing nge, it was 
sel11inally there already. 'rhus in the old man nothing 
is exhibited which "as not latent in th
 child. No 
doubt then ,ye have here a right and legitimate rule 
of progress, a settled and beautiful order of growth, if 
advancing age unfold in larger size the parts and forills 
which creative wisdom had first placed iñ llliniature. 
But if the hl111lan fornl be changed into something 
not of its own kind, or at least some member be added 
or taken away, the whole Lody will either perish or 
become 11l0nstr0l1s, or at least debilitated. In the 
same way dogma in the Christian religion should 
follow' these conditions of aùvance. Let years con- 
solidate it. Let it broaden out with time. It \vill 
be bigger as it ages. But it must rell1ain unchanged 
and untouched. It must be full and perfect in all its 
proportions, lirll bs, and several senses. It nlust aùn1Ït 
no alteration, no loss of property, no variety of circum- 
scription. For instance, our ancestors sowed of old in 
this field of the Church ,vhcaten seed of faith. It 
,voulcl be iniquitous and incongruous that ,ve their 
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posterity should reap error for truth, tares for genuine 
wheat. A due and proper sequence would require 
that first and last should not disagree; that from 
good wheat sown ,ve should gather the full ear of 
wheaten dogma. So when in process of time the seed 
gives increase, shows a fair harvest and ripening, there 
shall be no change in the quality produced. A clearly 
defined shape and beauty may come out, but each 
kind nlust remain the sanle. God forbid that the 
rosebuds of Catholic plantation be turned into thorns 
and thistles; that the spiritual paradise of cinnamon 
and balsam be filled with shoots of darnel and aconite. 
Thus, whatever the faith of our fathers sowed in this 
culture of God's Church, let the industry of their 
children ripen and guard. 1fay it flower and mature, 
progress and be perfected. For it is right that in 
process of time the original dogmas of that divine 
philosophy receive cultivation, finish, and smoothness; 
it is wrong that they be changed, cut short, or muti- 
lated. In evidence, in clearness, in distinctness, they 
may advance, but let them keep their fulness, integrity, 
and proper character. For if once this licence of im- 
pious deceit be allowed, I shrink from uttering what 
danger of destroying religion will ensue. For if any 
part of Catholic dogma 1.e given up, others and others 
again, and further others, will follow from that allow- 
ance. If one part after another be rejected, total 
repudiation in the end must ensue. Again, if once 
new be mixed with old, foreign with our own, pro- 
fane with sacred, that custom will become universal. 
The sanctity, pnrity, integrity, spotlessness of the 
Church will all be lost. The shrine of holy truth 
win be turned into a den of debauchery for impiety 
and error to revel in. May the divine piety save His 
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o\vn from this and leave it to the rage of enemies. 
But the Church of Christ, as a careful and cautious 
guarJian of the dognlas entrusted to her, never changes 
al1g'ht in these. Nothing does she take away, nothing 
aùù; she does not cut off ,vhat is needful, nor put on 
what is superfluous. Her o,vn she does not lose, nor 
take that of others. All her industry is directed to 
this one thing, to deal faithfully and wisely with her 
inheritance. If anything has conle down to her un- 
forlned or elnbryonic, she works it into shape. 'Vhat 
has alreaJy forlH and expansion, she presses together 
and strengthens. She preserves what is already strong 
and definite. In short, what did she ever strive for 
in the decrees of councils hut to fOrIn a simple into a 
Inore accurate belief; to rouse a keener interest in 
,vhat l11ay have been slackly taught; to cultivate ,vith 
rnore anxious care what had been held before in 
spcnrity. This, I repeat, and nothing more, has the 
Catholic Church, roused into action by the innovations 
of herctic
, effected by the decrees of her conncil
. 
,rhat she had received fronl those before her on 
tradition alone, she set her seal upon for posterity by 
the handwriting of Scripture also; and therein she 
comprehended a vast nlatter in a few words, and 
generally nlarked out a sense to be believed which 
was not new by using a new eÀpression which cast 
u pan it a revealing light." 1 


1 Part of the aho,.c passage is quotcrl. a
 a cle:-;cription of f rile 
pro
r('ss. in thc Vatican Council. 
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" In the Rohber Council of Ephesus, when all the bishoI'S and 
even the patriarchs were fai1ing, if the great Leo, imitating Him of 
whom it is written, 'The Lion of the t.ribe of Judah has conquered,' 
had not been divinely stirred up to open his mouth, and to rou
e 
the whole world and the emperors themselves, and to move them to 
pious action, the Christian religion would bave perished."-Popc 
]{ icolas J. to the Emperor i1/ichaeZ, Ä. D. 81-7. 


No such intellectual outburst of vigour as we have been 
trying to describe in the period from Athanasius to 
Leo is to be found in the Church after this age until 
eight hundred years had expired. Then in certain 
great n1Ïnc1s of the thirteenth century, especially the 
three chief schoolmen, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, 
and Scotus, a work '\Vas effected which may be compared 
in certain respects with the result of the hundred 
and fifty years succeeding the Nicene Council. The 
gigantic intellect of 
t. Tholl1aS rose, as it were, 
upon the shoulders of St. Augustine,t and laid out 
in orderly disposition the fabric which his genius had 
prepared. 
But no\v, in the year 440, there was placed at the 
head of the intellectual work achieved, and of the vast 
society out of which it had sprung, a man, frolll the 


1 A similitude suggested to me by the windows of Chartres, '\\' here 
the evangelists are seen raised upon the four great prophets in the 
Sanctuary Virgillis parituræ. 
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strength of his character one of the greatest rulers to be 
found in any age, and fronl the quality of his Inind as 
fit to be j uJge in works of intellect as to direct in 
practical govern IBent. St. Leo the Great bore at once 
the l(eys of Peter and the Sword of Paul. ..And he 
bore them one-and-twenty years without haste, without 
passion, \vithout fear, with the serene dignity of one 
whoso eyes ,vere ever fixed upon the Lord w hOln he 
represented, in the days of .A.ttila and Genseric, when 
the race of Theudosius ended in utterrno.st shan1e and 
ignominy at !{olne, ended also at Constant.inople in the 
noLI est of his descendants, the enlpress and virgin 

aint l>ulcheria. 

\..t the llloment of Leo's accession, what remained of 
tho \Vestern ell1pire had been governed since 425 by 
the l
lnpress Galla PlaciJia, the only surviving child of 
the great 'l'heodosius, as guardian for \r alentinian, her 
son by Constantius, who had outaincd her unwilling 
hand as the 1110st valiant l{oman general of the time, and 
the Inainstay of her brother's throne. France was 
occupied Ly German races, Burgllnùians, Franks, .,A.le- 
Inans, Alans: thp Visigoth kingdolTI, whose seat was at 
'foulouse, while recognised by H,olne, had scarcely lllore 
than nOluiual connection with it. The \, antlals and the 
Sueves were in Spain; Lut, worse yet, Genseric haù 
invaded 
\frica in 429, and after a warfare of tcn years 
ha.d obtained full p08se
sion of it. Carthage was his. 
Britain had already been lost to the enlpire \vhen 

tilicho had been reduced to withdra\v the ROIHan 
forces for the defence of Italy. 'Vestern lIIyricurn had 
been ceded to Theoùosius II., when after the death of 
his uncle lIouorius he had overthrown an usurper and 
placed his aunt, Galla l)lacidia, \vith her infant son, on 
the throne. Froln that time forth the elnperor at 
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Constantinople acted as a sort of superior 10rd,1 over the 
Western empire. But by Leo's time it was well-nigh 
restricted to Italy, which itself, by the loss of Africa, 
Ronle's chief granary, was reduced to a state of constant 
alarm lest the means of subsistence should fail. 'Vhat 
Prudentius could say in 403 was no longer true: 


" Respice nUIn Libyci desistat ruris arator 
Frumentis onerare rates, et ad ostia Tihris 
:\1ittere triticeos in pastlull pIehi8 acervos." 
2 Con. Syrn. 936. 
Leo \vas elected ,vhen absent from I
ome, having been 
sent by Valentinian III. into Gaul to reconcile, if 
possible, the two in1perial generals, Aetins and Albinus. 
In fact, what empire reu1ainecl" depended upon the 
great ability of Galla's 111inister, Aetius, 'who repeated 
in a singular manner the story of the triurnphs, the 
suspected loyalty, and the unseemly death of Stilicho 
in the previous reign. On two TI1en, Stilicho and 
Aetius, in lineage half barbarians, but far surpassing 
any native of Rome or Italy in warlike genius, political 
ability, and the power to sustain a falling empire, that 
empire rested for such political life as it continued to 
have from the death of rrheodosius until his un worthy 
grandson slew Aetius, as Honorius had slain Stilicho. 
As Stilicho was avenged by Alaric, so was Aetius by 
Genseric. On both these great men rests a suspicion 
that they had failed in perfect fidelity to the sovereigns 
whom they served-a suspicion which those who have 
most warmly sympathised ,vith their great actions 
have not been able to dissipate. Certain it is that 
1 Heumont, i. 775-780. 'Vhen Anthemius was made emperor, 467, 
in den Versen des Galliers (Sic1onius Apollinaris) klingt nul' zu 
sehr dUTch was schon die Geschichte von Anthemius' Erhebung ver- 
kündete, class das neue Horn an der Grenze zwischen Europa und 
Asien c1as Scepter fiihrte. 
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frotn the ùeath of Stilicho the reign of II 011 or ius was an 
lluntriet1 series of di
astèrs, while the as
as:-:;ill's f'troke, 
,vhich \T alclltillian had dealt upon Af'tius, de8troyed 
hirll
èlf at once, and after a few years, in \vhich suc- 
ccs
ive elnperors were l11urùpred, put an enù to the 
clnpire itse1f; or rather, strictly speaking', left to the 
ru!pr at Constantinople the sole title to what was st ill 
called the l
olnall Empire. 
The state of t he ]'
a.
tern elnpire at Leo's acces
ion 
was different. Theoùusius] 1. haJ succeeded .J\rcadil1s 
ill 408, at thp ag<"' uf seven, Iw.t1 been \viscly and 
carefully educateù by his uJinister, the rt ll g -nt .L\.nthe- 
lnius, ,uul then hy hi
 sister Pulchpria, who was lnade 
{'In pre:-,s at sixtel ll n. The two together haù done a11 
for hiul that loyalty and afIpction could do. But he 
h:u1 i nherih'd no spark of genius {1'OUl the grandfat her, 
whose illustrious narne he bore; no particle even, it 
wouhl boel11, of his lnot.her's spirit, the beautiful and 
wilfnl daughter of Bauto, the Frankish generaL .AR 
soon a
 he ca.rnp forth froln thl" hand
 of Ánthenlius 

lI)(l Pulcheria, the ouly function of which he seemeù 
capable ,vas to be clothed in t.he ilnperial robe:;;, stiff 
with jewels, to wear the purple buskins, to ride in the 
golden carriage, anù he ,vaite r l on anù a(h-iseù by 
o1se<! uious c()urtil
rs ana eunuchs, and those who \vere 
worse than both-tirne-ser\ring bishops looking for 
promotion. rrhns he had reigned for thirty-two years, 
at first by his regent and his sister, then hinlself, a 
luan of personal piety, but, \yho had tho ill-luck to be 
ever on the wrong side in ecclesiastical affairs-a 
result due, no doubt, to tho parties prevailing in a 
court directed Ly the three sorts of councillors above 
described. lIe had, however, just brought back with 
honour the relics of the great s(lint whonl his unhappy 
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parents, Al'cadius and Eudoxia, had so ignobly perse- 
cuted to death, and had placed thern with the honours 
due to confessorship in the Church of the Apostles, 
sepulchre of the bishops, and of Constantine's line. 
The empire of which he stood at the head had 
passed, under his father and hill1self, through tinles of 
great peril. It had, however, contrived to turn the 
greed of Alaric away from itself upou the realol of 
Honorius. It had looked upon the dissolution of the 
Western empire almost with feelings of jealous satis- 
faction, in so far, at least, as first Goth and then Hun 
seelned to be diverted frOIH its o,vn shoulders. On 
the death of hi
 uncle lIonorins, the nephew, a young 
nlan of twenty-two, had t.hought of taking the "\Vest 
under his in1n1ediate control. But his courage or his 
strength failed, and he was content to invest an aunt 
and a child-cousin with the imperial title, and to place 
them over a diminished domain. TIut though East 
and West had been under separate adu1inistrations 
since the death of Theodosius, the R')Inan Empire, in 
the mind of its rulers, ,vas one and indivisible. This 
was a fixed principle through all the changes of 
dynasty which succeeded at Constantinople, even 
down to the time when Leo III. set the itnperial 
crown on the great hero, so far more powerful than 
the Eastern Cæsar. But no\v, while Galla PlacÌùia 
and her son Valentinian ruled by the arnl of Aetius 
only, the enlperor at Constantinople was at the head 
of a still mighty reahn, containing the richest pro- 
vinces and the fairest countries in the world. Theo- 
dosius possessed Asia l\Iinor, froln the Aegean Sea 
to Lake Van and beyond, with the wealth and civili- 
sation of seven hundred years from t.he tiTtle of 
Alexander; \vith its store of Grecian cities, one of 
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which alone, l>erganlos, reconstructed hy the touch of 
an architect to its ideal beauty, is enough to astonish 
the n1Ïnd. Theodosills, dwelling in the inlpregnable 
city of the Bosphorus, the bride so often "
ooeù by 
e,"'ery iU1pcrial lover, frolH his day to our OWll, was 
uIHEsputed lord over a tl1ultitude of cities such as 
l>erganlos. Egypt ,vas his, Syria "as his, and the 
great Balkan peninsula, fron1 Dyrrachium and Sirmium 
to the El1xine Sea and the ::\Ialean promontory. As 
the \ \ est fell to pieces the East formed itself Hlore 
anù 1110re into an enlpire under its new capital. 'fhe 
grandson of 'rheodosius needed only to he a ruler 

uch as his grandsire ,vas, to secure the prosperity of 
the ,vonderful don1ain which he inherited. 
Such was the political condition of the East anù 
\Vest; hut what were the circunlstances of the Church 
in July 440, and particularly tho position of the 
Itolllan Pontiff? 
In regard to this, the acts of the Council of Ephesus 
ill 43 I seenl to me of supreme itnportance, as being, 
when it was held, the firfo:t Council since the Nicene 
in which the East and "\Vest had luet togpther. [t 
must be relnembered that the Council of Sardica, 
ca.lled in 343, by conlnlon consent of the ßlnperors 
Constantius and Constans, at the wish of Pope Julius, 
\vaS intended to be au eculuenical council, like the 
Kicene, and to terluinate those controversies which 
had arisen in the eighteen years passed since that 
council. But this intention \vas frustrateù by the 
intrigues of the Eusebian bishops, who had at their 
COlTIlnanÙ the tyrannical power of the Eastern enlperor, 
Constantius. ..t\gain, the council at Ritnini was in- 
tended by its contrivers to be an ecnulenical council, 
but instead bipartite councils "'ere held, one at 
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Rimini, the other at Seleucia. rfhe council of I 50 
bishops, called by Theodosius at Constantinople, ill 
38 I, was never intended to be ecumenical; no 
Western bishops were invited to it, and it was COln- 
posed of Eastern bishops alone. At Ephesus this 
council was passed over in silence. Nothing could 
be more obnoxious to St. Cyril than a canon which 
it made, elevating the upstart see of Constantinople 
above his own see, the second in the Church from the 
time of the Apostles, and above Antioch, which was 
the third, equally from St. Peter's time. Accordingly, 
w hen the Council of Ephesus was held in 43 I, no 
one thought of the council of 381 as ecumenica1. 1 
Thus the actions of the Council of Ephesus exhibit 
the Church as meeting for the first time in plenary 
synod since that of Nicæa, which was held a hundred 
and six years before. In that century there had been 
great contentions. The most violent of heresies had 
shaken the Church to its foundation, not by its 
intrinsic force, but because the despotic power of 
enlperors had been placed at its disposa1. Especially 
this po\ver had been invited by Eastern bishops to act 
against the Ronlan Primacy; and an emperor had 
sent a Pope into banishment. When the Church met 
at length in 43 I, the city of R01l1e had descended 
very low fron1 the political position which it occupied 
down to the foundation of Constantine's Nova Roma. 
The East had been fonned into a new empire, with a 
capital of its own. The political influence of that 


1 Observe tbat Eutyches, in appealing to Pope Leo in 448 (Ep. 
xxi.), while pointedly referring to the Councils of Nicæa and 
Ephesus, entirely passes over tl1at of Constantinople in 381. He 
speaks of holding "the faith which was set forth by the holy 
Council at Nicæa, but confirmed at Ephesus." 
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capital had raised ih; bishop froln a suffragan, unknown 
to previous history, until he had becolnu tho greatest 
ecclesiastical personage of the East. A Juan of re- 
Il1arkablo eloquence, who was hrought, like St. Chry- 
sostom, froln ...\ntioch, and was expected to equal his 
renOWll, had been placed Ly imperial favour in that 
JUostcoveteù see. Ire was the choice of Theodosius]1. 
hinlself. lIe had begun his episcopate by assaulting 
the dignity of the 1\Iothcr of God; the Church had 
Jl1et to j ndge hiJlI. TIe" as deposed, anù the sentence 
ran: "Compelled hy the canon!:.:;, ana the letter of 
our BIOst holy Pather and Colle-ague, Celestine, Lishup 
of ltollle, \ve ha\"c \vith l11an)" tears COBle to this 
painful scntence. Our Lord Jpsus Chri
t, whol)} he 
has slandereù, ùecrees by this holy Synod that 
Ncstorius bc deprived of episcopal dignity and all 
sacertlotal cOtlllnuuion." 1 
'fhe letter of Cele.:)tine, thus referred to, ,vas an 
act of plenary authority l)y the bi
hop of B,0I11P, 
declaring the bishop of Constantinople to he degraded 
unlcss wit hin tcn days he acknowledged and aLjureù 
his error. 
At the head of the council was St. Cyril, acting 
ai the Pope's representative, together ,vith other 
h"\gates fronl I
onlP, who stated, in precise tenns, that 
t he rope sa.t in the see and place of Peter: statclueuts 
accepted without discussion by the council. 
AU, therefore, ,vho receive the existence of the 
Church as a continuous corporate body nlust h01J that 
by this, thp first plenary council of the Church after 
the Nicene, the Pope's position, with all the clail}} 
n1ude in the letters of the Popes as to the ori
in of 
their authority, ,vas admitte<l by the Church as an 
1 Hcfcle, ii. 17 2 . 
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existing thing. rrhis the Church did not grant, but 
acknowledged. 
This condemnation of N estorius had taken place in 
spite of all the opposition which the court party and 
the en1peror himself could n1ake to it. Theodosius had 
throughout been on the side of N estorius. Eighteen 
years later he was to be equally on the side of Eutyches. 
And, in all the violence used by Dioscorus aud his 
council, he was on the side of Dioscorus. On these 
several occasions he is believed to have been Inisled 
by the intrigues of his court, which did not allow the 
feeble spirit of the absolute prince to have a mind of 
his own. 
Nine years, therefore, before the accession of St. Leo, 
the full position of the bishop of Rome, as Prin1ate 
sitting in the See of Peter, had been acknowledged 
by an irrevocable authority. Rome, as a city, was 
living from hand to mouth. Its sovereign was usually 
seeking security between the marshes of Ravenna and 
the sea; he did not venture to dwell on the Palatine 
hill in the palace of Augustus. Its bishop was ac- 
knowledged as sitting and ruling in the seat of 
Peter by episcopal descent from him: acknowledged 
by the East, in the bishops who were the subjects of 
the Eastern emperor, as well as by the bishops in the 
-
V est, who, amid barbarian invasions, looked to the 
bishop of Rome as the sole remaining symbol of 
irnperial power, but much more as the maintainer, 
champion, and standard of theiL' episcopal authority, 
and of the Christian faith. 
On the death of Sixtus IlL, in August 440, Leo, 
a deacon, son of Quintianus, a Roman, was unanÌ1nously 
elected Pope, being then absent in Gau], under a 
commission from the emperor. His age at this time 
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can hardly have been less than fifty. He is believed 
to be the Leo who, in 4 I 8, is lllentioneù as an acolyte, 
the bearer of n decree frOin Pope Zosin1us, as ,veIl as 
of a letter fron1 Sixtus, then a priest, afterwards Pope, 
to l\.urelius of Carthage. On this occasion, the 
future great Pope ,,
oulù COine in contact with the 
greatest of the Fathers; anll it is ,veIl to Lear in 
n1Ïnd that, for at least forty years, Leo and Augustine 
were contelnporaries. In the tilne of Pope Celestine, 
422-432, he was archdeacon of Roule; and in th is 
character was addressed by John Cassian, in dedicating 
to him the work on the Incarnation, as "
Iy dear 
Leo, the honour of the Roman church and the divino 
ministry. Yon call upon me to raise IUY feeble hands 
against this novel heresy, this new enemy of the 
faith (that is, N estorins): I obey your entreaty; I 
obey your comlnand." 1 ])uring the pontificate of his 
predecessor t;ixtus, 4-32-4+0, Leo \va
 a lllan of 
great influence. St. Cyril addressed to him a letter 
against the design of J uvenal of J erusalen1 to get for 
himself the rank of patriarch. Leo was recalled froin 
Gaul, when engaged, as we have seen, in political 
nlatters of the utmost inlportance to the empire; and 
Prosper says: ")10re than forty days the ROlnan 
church ,vas \vithout a bishop, awaiting, with wonderful 
peace and patience, the arrival of the deacon Leo." 
On his arrival he was consecrated bishop, and nlountetl 
the throne of St. Peter at a time of extraordinary 
danger both to the empire and the Church. Ilis first 
years ,vere occupied in maintaining faith and discipline 
a[!ainst the l\Ianicbruans, who bad come in large nunlbers 
to ROlne npon the capture of Carthage by Genseric 
the year before, and against Pelagians in Upper Italy, 
1 Ca
sian, d( lncr(rnationc; Preface, Migue, "01. 1., p. 14. 
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and Priscillianists in Spain. In the first ten years 
of his episcopate, besides the terrible deeds of Genseric 
by land and sea, ,vbo harried all that came \vithin his 
reach with the ferocity of a Barbary pirate, the whole 
empire, both in the East and West, was held in panic 
by the iU1mense hosts of Attila, who had joined under 
his single command the Scythian and the German 
tribes. He spread the most fearful havoc over the 
Eastern elnpire, from the Adriatic to the Black Seas, 
aud Aetius with difficulty, aided by Visigoths and 
Franks, rescued the 'Vest, in 45 I, fronl an age of 
Scythian barbarity on the plains of Chalons. 
These were the times in which St. Leo delivered at 
Rome those ninety-six sermons which have come down 
to us: some on the great festivals of our Lord; a 
good number on His passion; on the festivals of 
ROllle's patron saints, St. Peter and St. Paul; on the 
anniversaries of his own consecration; on the fasts of 
the Church. vVherever he dwells on dogma or on 
devotion, on the several duties of Christian life, on the 
Person of our Lord, on the characters of His saints 
and 111artyrs, it is the voice of one speaking with con- 
summate dignity, with the most finished theological 
accuracy, basing moral duties upon Christian mysteries. 
These sermons are acts of a ruler, whose mind is 
a.bsorbed without effort or consciousness in the work 
of his office, to teach, instruct, support, as one who 
sits in the chair of the chief Apostle, and whose 
domain is the imperishable Church of God. Scarcely 
does he ever mention the secular troubles which made 
the Palatine hill no place for a degenerate emperor to 
occupy. The Rome of Leo is fenced by myriads of 
martyrs; and the earth over which he stands is full 
of the relics of saints. Of them and of their work, 
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and of the Lorù who bought them and Inade them, he 
speaks; and fear of the barbarislu surging round hiIn, 
or of "change perplexing monarchs," is unknown to 
hinl. 
lie has left likewise a hundred anù forty-three 
letters, of great iluportance for the history of his time. 
SOIlIC are dogluatic, sorne historical; SOUle Ù well on 
questions of canon law and discipline. 'fhey e
hibit 
Vt>ry distinctly the position which he held towarJs the 
iInperial personages of his day: to Theodosius, l
ul- 
cheria, 
larciaIl, in tho East; to Valentinian, Gal1a 
Placidia, Eudoxia, in the \r est. 'Ihey give his in- 
structions to Julian, bishop of Cos, in ,vhom he n1ay 
be said to have instituted tho race of nuncios. IIis 
language in them to various bishops, metropolitans, 
patriarchs, indicate
, without arrogating, n supreme 
authority. 'J'hey are instinct throughout with his own 
great character: "e forget the author in the 1uan; ,ve 
kno\v hinl as an author only because he was the ruler. 
One of thes
 letters, the 28th, is that in which ho 
set f01'th to Flavian, bishop of Constantinople, the true 
doctrine of the Incarnation, when it was impngned by 
Eut.yches. It ,vas afterwards received by the metro- 
politans and bishops of the Church as the test of th
 
true faith. Of all doculllents issued by the ancient 
l>opes it remains the most fanlous. There is one 
thing in it specially ren1arhable. Tho division of the 
East and '" est, which became permanent UpOll the 
death of Theodosius, had put an end in great part to 
the know ledge of the Greek language which had been 
cultivated for so In3.ny centuries in Rome; for Romans 
were no longer sent to hold great office among Greek- 
speaking populations. Greek is specially the language 
not only of poetry but of n1etaphy
ics and theology; 
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able by its ahnost infinite subtlety and variety to ex- 
press whatever thought can conceive. St. Leo knew 
no Greek; hut in this dogmatic letter he has set forth 
the inconlprehensible nlystery on which is centreù all 
the hope, the faith, and the love of Christians, with 
the clearness, accuracy, and simplicity of Athanasius 
or Ðasil; and for once the language of n,ome in the 
mouth of a Roman in the fifth century has equalled 
the language of Greece in the ll10nth of those who used 
it with the greatest effect. 
The whole history of the Nestorian and Eutychean 
controversies shows the great danger in which these two 
opposing heresies, one arising fron1 the perversion of 
the Antiochene schoo], the other from the perversion 
of the Alexandrine school, involyec1 the Church. The 
great patriarchate of the East ,vas shorn of its glory 
and finally shipwrecked by the one; the great 
patriarchate which Athanasius and Cyril haJ ruled 
with such honour was lost in the other. Leo pointed 
out that each of these errors destroyed the very su b- 
stance of the faith. In one passage of a letter 1 to the 
Empress Pulcheria he has described in singularly few 
words the two aberrations which have been so fatal: 
"While El1tyches considerR himself to have formeù a 
more religious judgment upon the majesty of the Son 
of God, by not affirnling that our nature was really in 
Hinl, he supposed that the whole of what is c0l11prised 
in 'the "\V ord was made flesh' belonged to one and the 
sanle substance. And far as N estorins falls from the 
truth in asserting that Christ was born of His l1lother 
only man, equally far does he too deviate from the path 
of Catholic doctrine, when he believes that it was not 
our substance which was brought forth frolll the saIne 
1 Ep. xxxi. 
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virgin. I-lis IneanÍng is that that substance should be 
understood of the Godhead alone. So that what' hore 
the fonn of a servant,' and \vhat was like and conforIn- 
able to Ug, ,vas 0. sort of likeness of our nature, not its 
reality." 
In these fo\\' words the Pope Iatholneù the ,vhole 
abyss of error in the two opposing heresie
, and sho\\ ed 
ho\\ each destroyed the Incarnation. Their suusequent 
history, therefore, is no ,,"onder: that the one set up 
against the Hody of Christ a fal
e church froln .A.lltioch 
to China; the other tore }
gypt from that saIne Botly 
of Christ. The cause and the effect ,vere adequate. 
"Then Leo became l)ope Cyril ,vas in the last years 
of his episcopate, posspssing the great consideration 
which his presiding at the Council of Ephesus had giyen 
hinl, over and above the rank of his see. I-Ie died fonr 
year
 afterwards, and 
"as succeeded by his archdeacon 
l)ioscoru
. 'Ye have a letter 1 froln St. Leo to Dioscorus, 
in which he certainly uses the language of a superior. 
lIe Eays that he writes to hinl "to confirm his be- 
ginnings": that ac; St. Peter had received fron1 his 
Lord the Princirate, and the Ronlan church remained 
constant to all which he had instituted, so it ,vould ùe 
a crirne to suppose that St. 
Iark, his disciple, and the 
first bishop of _\lexandria, followed any other tradition. 
] Ie adds, cc This ","e do not suffer," but "it is our will 
that you also should keep what has been handed ùown 
fronl onr Fathers." Nothing certainly but the pos- 
session of St. Peter's pastorship would justify such 
language used to the second bishop of the Church. 
After t.he deposition of N estorius, and the intervnl 
of 
Jaximian's brief episcopate, St. Proclus had suc- 
ceeded to thf\ Fiee of Constantinople, in "hich he Fmt 
1 Ep. ix. 
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with great dignity and renown for twelve years. He 
was in the middle of these twelve years at Leo's 
accession. It is astonishing how little the rank and 
influence of his see had been affected by the igno- 
Ininious deposition of Nestorius. It would seem that 
when there is a close union between the civil and the 
spiritual powers, combined with an absolute monarchy, 
the influence which naturally attaches to the bishop of 
the capita], when the capital is also the monarch's 
residence, cannot but continually increase. It is 
certain that, in the court of Theodosius, Proclus was 
en1inent. He was succeeded in 446 by Flavian, who 
was scarcely seated when the aged and highly- 
considered abbot Eutyches began to stir up the heresy 
which bears his name. This was condemned by 
Flavian in his Resident Council in November 448, 
but Eutyches did not submit. 
The matter was reported to Rome both by Eutj"ches 
and by Flavian. The words of the latter to the Pope 
are: "The cause only requires your consolation and 
defence. Your consent will bring everything to tran- 
quillity and peace. For thus the heresy which has 
arisen, and the disturbances which it has caused, will 
be most easily destroyed by the divine co-operation, 
through your most sacred letters. The council also, 
which is talked about, will be put aside, so that there 
may not be universal disturbances in the churches." 1 
'Vhen, seventeen years before, the heresy of N es- 
torius had been reported to Pope Celestine by St. 
Cyril, the Pope issued a letter of condemnation re- 
quiring Nestorius to retract within ten days or else 
pronouncing him to be deposed. This was the Pope's 
action in regard to the bishop of Constantinople, high 
1 Ep. xxvi. 
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in the favour of the cluperor, who was the same then 
as now. r n tho pre
ent caSe of an aLLot at Constan- 
tinople, wholn likewise the Elnpcror strongly supported, 
St. Leo, after first fully inforlning hiJnself upon the 
whole Illatter, i:-:;sned to Flavian tho lotter which h
 
haa askeù for, and ,vhich is so renowned in the history 
of tloctrine. No one, J think, can read thi
 lotteI' 
without astonislunent at the power of langua!!e shown 
by the Pope. ] Ip haq to exposo ana tlestroy two 
hcrec;;ics, and to exhihit in full proportion the divine 
ancl transcendent Inystery which lies between thenl. 
gach sentence cuts through error like the clean sweep 
of no 
cimitar, a.nd in so doing delineates the truth. 
I suppose that the po,,'er of antithesis is pushpcl to 
the utrnost. l1ut this document, received Lyall the 
bishops, and read for hnndred
 of years in churches, 
has put on St. Leo's head an illlperishabJe crown: 
that of estahlishing for ever hy tho testimony of 
Scripture, the force of Tradition, and the authority of 
tho Priu13cy exhihitel1 in it, the Guclh
nd and )[an- 
hood of his LortI in the \vork of hutnnn sn.lyation. It 
was the cOlnpletion of 
t. Peter's confession-" Thou 
art the Christ, the t;on of the living Goa "; ana tho 
bishops nt Chalcedon echoed their consent to it in the 
wor<1s- cc P
ter has spoken by Leo." 
13nt }:ntyches had got the EJnperor Theodosius II. 
on his <;;;ide, anll, notwithstanding the words of FJavian 
to the Pope, that his letter would render a council 
unnecessary, no council '\\ as called at Ephesus, to which 
the l>ope agreer1 to send his legates, though ho thonght 
it unnece!=:sary, and only consented to it for the sake 
of peace.} " On the 8th Augnst 449, thp council was 


1 I takf' the following account ff(,m HCTp:cnröth(,T'
 Ph(Þfi1'!f, 
i., p. 62. 
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opened in St. J\Iary's church at Ephesus. The previous 
iInperial decrees had indeed given to understand that 
the chief occupation of the council would be to extir- 
pate N estorianism. But the negotiations shO'wed 
plainly that the Monophysite condemned in Byzantiuln, 
pluming himself on the reputation of Cyril and the 
council held eighteen years before in the same place, 
was bent on sitting in judgment upon the doctrine of 
the Two Natures, and \vOTIld spare no violence in 
procuring a triumph. Dioscorlls, who bad already 
declared Flavian's judgment null and void, was made 
by the will of the emperor president of the cOTInciJ. 
The Roman legates were only able to be witnesses of 
a dOlnination bearing down all before him. The fifth 
rank only was assigned to Flavian, in clear proof that 
Alexandria had not recognised the rank given to his 
see in 38 I. As Chrysostom had been treated by 
Theophilus, so he ,vas now pTIt as an accused person, 
whose bitterest opponent was his judge. Dioscorus 
and his guard of soldiers and fanatical monks allowed 
themselves the grossest acts of violence. The Papal 
letters were not even read. Eutyches "'as heard, not 
his accusers. He was acquitted, they were condemned, 
Flavian among them. The doctrine of the Two 
Natures in Christ was formally proscribed, and nlallY 
bishops conlpelled to subscribe the decrees of Dio- 
scorus. The Roman legates had vainly protested 
against this tunlultuOl1s and illegal proceeding. One, 
the Deacon Hilary, fled to Rome, and gave an accurate 
account of it to Pope Leo. Flavian, also, had in vain 
appealed to Pope Leo and a council to be held in 
Italy. He died shortly afterwards, in consequence of 
the ill-treatnJent received. The \vhole Eastern church 
fell into lltterlllost bewilderment. The majority of 
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bishops yielded to the ruling party. The ]
Illperor, 
who, with his want of unt!er:;tallùillg, was wholly in 
their hands, diù not hesitate to set the seal of his 
ilnperial authority upon the unexampled violencu of 
the Alexandrine patriarch. 
"If ever thl' necessity of thl' Papal Prilnacy caIne 
out clearly it was at this nlOlnent. It alone ,voult! 
bring help to the l
asterns, oven in such a ease. Tb
 
Lest of theln had fixed their eyes upon it. rrheoùoret 
of Cyrus, WhOIU the synod of Dioscorus had even in 
his absence deposed, as it had Il1auy others, appealcù 
ii'OIll the unrighteous sentence by letter and me
sel1- 
gel's to l{oIue, as the elllperor forbaùe hinl to go 
thither in person. In this letter he point
 out how 
St. Paul, in the contest about the law, betook hiluse1f 
to I'eter. So nluch nlore nl u::;t he turn for he1 p to 
the .Apostolic See, to ,vhich in all things tho Pritnacy 
helongs. 1 lIe describes the granùeur of l{ollle in 
eloquent ,yords. It owes its highest glory to the 
..A postle Peter, and is especially distinguished for its 
unshaken faith. This has shown itself afresh in the 
\vonderful letter to Flaviall. lIe then recounts the 
proceeding of Dioscorus anù his own previous life. 
lIe assures the Pope that he waits for the decision of 
the Apostolic Chair, and desires to he inforIned whether 
he shoulLl accept or not his deposition. lIe will yield 
entire obet1ience to the Papal decision. 
"The clergy and people of Constantinople and a 
majority of the bishops of the provinces of IJOlltus, 
l\.sia, anù Syria sought for Leo's help." 
rrhis, then, is the precise Inoment of which Pope 
Nicolas 1. fìpeaks to the Etnperor 
Iichael, who, four 
hundred years after this, was bringing about the Greek 


1 
Là 7rú.VTa )'åp vP.WV TÒ ""PWTfÚfLJI åpP.ÓTTfL.-Ep. Iii. of bt. Leo. 
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schism at the instance of Photius. Of this he uses 
worJs nlost remarkable in the mouth of a Pope: 
"If the great Leo had not been divinely moved to 
open his nlouth, the Christian religion would have 
perished." 1 
But the Pope acted. " In October 449 he held a 
council at ROIne, 'against not the judgment but the 
violence' enacted at Ephesus, and rejected all the 
decrees passed under the presidency of Dioscorus. In 
his own name and that of this council he wrote to the 
Emperor Theodosius II. On the one hand he urged 
his own supreme judicial authority, which after 
Flavian's appeal was bound to take effect according to 
the canons of Sardica; on the other, he endeavoured 
to 11love the Emperor to give up the Robber Council 
and consent to a council to be held in Italy. Until 
this all should remain in the condition in which it was 
before that asselnblage had taken place. In the same 
terms he wrote to P111cheria, whose interest with her 
brother he asked for. rrhe deacon Hilary did the 
same. He had not been able to bring over to her the 
former letters of the Pope. He now informed her of 
the state of things, to obtain her co-operation in cor- 
recting what had happened. At the sanle tin1e the 
Pope warned also his vicar, Anastasius of Thessalonica, 
against an incautious acceptance of an unjust judg- 
ment, and against every error from the true fùith. 
He consoled Flavian under his bitter persecution, for 
he was not yet aware of his death, and assured him of 


1 "Religio Christiana penitus corruisset."-St. Leo's own words 
to the emperor about what was decreed in the Latrociniulll are as 
strong-" Quoniam revera Olllne Christianæ fidei sacramentum, 
quod absit a temporibus vestræ pietatis, exscinditur, nisi hoc 
scelestissimum facinus, quod cuncta sacrilegia excedit, aboleatur." 
-Ep. xliv. 
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a-.;sistauce. ] Ie encouraged hi\) 
 uncio, bishop Julian, 
the aLbots, J}}onl"s, and people of Constautinople, to 
rerl1ain 6.1"1n in the faith, anù to trust in Goù's help 
for the victory of the truth, on which he counted 
without fail. C 'V e nll1
t, therefore, hold what we 
held, and in the raging of a single telupest clnurace 
the perf('ct tranlluillity of faith, until tho truth pours 
its rays OIl every side antI conSUlnes the darkness of 
unbelief.' I In this hope Leo nSEd every effort to 
l1CfcllÙ orthodoxy, to relieve tho innocent who were 
lwr
ecutcd, anù to annul the influence of the llohber 
Council. 
" Event::5 in the ]
astern enlpire tended to increase 
perplexity. 'rhe po" er of the violelJt bishop of Alex- 
andria seeillcd to increase when an Alexandrine priest, 
\natolius, who had IJeen up to this tinle agent ùf 
Dioscorus at the court, was put in the place of the 
deceased .Flavian in the chair of Constantinople, and 
c01l8ècrated by Dioscorus hiInself before tho enù of t Le 
year 449. l
y this the see of the capital seemeJ to 
be placed in a certain dependence upon the Egyptian 
p
ttriarch. lIe took, J110reOVer, a further step to\,arJs 
pcclesiastical suprenHlcy; for Dioscorl1s, npon hparing 
that the Pope had annulled his synod, took upon LilH 
to issue an anatherna against Leo hilnself, in '-I. council 
of hi
 adherents Jll'}ld at 
lea
a. 'fhe Etnperor 'rheo- 
dosiuR, leù by this party, seell1ed still less inclined to 
do justice to the Pope's <1eluantls. Thp POpC' wrote 
agn.in on the 25th TJeceulhcr 449, and assnreù hint 
of his unalterable fidelity to the Xicene dt'lÌnition. 
Thp )[onophysites were accustomed to represent their 
opponents as infringing this. 
"In February, 450, thp Emperor Valentiniall III. 
] Ep. xlviii. 
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caDle to 1\orne with his lllother Gal1a Placidia and his 
wife Eudoxia. The Pope, ,"vith the bishops about hiru, 
induced then1 to ,"vrite to Theodosius II. in the same 
sense as the Pope had ,vritten. The Western eTllperOr 
put forward specially the Primacy of the Papal See, 
which has the right and faculty of judging upon the 
faith and bishops, and he urged the appeal of :Flavian. 
All the three letters,1 and that of Eudoxia to Pnlcheria, 
express most decidedly their conviction of the supreme 
authority of the Roman bishop. But Theodosius 
. renlained deaf to these representations also. lIe 
rests, in his reply, on the fact that peace has been 
restored by the punishment of the innovator Flavian; 
that the Council of Ephesus \vas entirely free; that 
its decrees were most orthodox; that full account of 
then1 had been already sent to the Tllost reverend 
patriarch Leo. 2 The Pope's zeal was comforted only 
by the steadfastness of Pulcheria, 'who wrote in assent 
to him, and that of the clergy, lllonks, and people 
of Constantinople. These the Pope encouraged by 
further letters." 
In the n1eantime great changes were about to take 
place at Constantinople. The eunuch Chrysaphius, 
the chief support of the Eutycbeans, fell under impe- 
rial displeasure, and was banished. 'rhe Enlpress 
Eudocia withdre\v to Jerusalem. Pulcheria, as great 
in ability as zealous for the faith, recovered all her 
influence. Her brother fell frorn horseback and died 
sudJenly, July 28, 450; she sllcceeded to the throne, 
and raised to it with herself the general 
Iarcian, one 
I Ep. lv.-Ivii. Valentinian's words are, "Quatenns beatissimus 
Homanæ civitatis episcopus, cui principatum sacerdotii super omnes 
antiquitas contulit, locum habeat ac facuItatem de fide et sacer- 
dotibus judicare."-Ep. Iv. 
2 Ep. lxii. 
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of the a.blest 111en ill the elnpil'e, WhOlll she took for 
husband, with the condition that she should maintain 
her own virgin ebtate. The new rulers declared UIl- 
reservedly Catholic intentions. They recalled the 
dpposed and banished bishops. They brought back 
th
 bones of the confe
sor Flavian, and interred theul 
in t he Church of the Apostles, the usual burying- 
place of bishops and ctllperors. !\Iarciall forthwith 
announced his accession to Pope Leo, recomu1ended 
his governu1ent to his prayers, and intimated his wish 
to restore peace to the Church by a council to be held 
under the authority of the ROtllan See. The Eastern 
etllperor's \vords to the Pope are: C( ,\... e have thought 
fit, in the first instance, to announce this to your 
l{olines
, who holds the oflice of bishop and ruler over 
the divine faith." 1 On which the connuent of rrheo- 
doret is: "l\Iarcian and Pulcheria ,vrote to Leo, 
acknowledging in hinl the fulness of power." l\Iarcian 
and ,,\natolius received with honour the Papal legates 
who had been sent to Theodosius II. .A.natolius, if 
not from conviction, moved at least by the force of 
circuIllstallces, accepted the Pope's dogluatic letter to 
lfJavian, in a synod held before the end of November 
450, while he condemned Nestorius and J
utyc}les. 
The letter was sent to be subscribed by the Eastern 
lnetropolitans, as it had alreddy been by tho 'Vestern 
bishops. 
rany bishops who had followed Dioscoru
 
testified repentance, and begged for the cou1tllunion of 
the .A.postolic Sec. The EIllperor and Enlpress an- 


1 T1JV Tl lT1]V å)'LWlTÚV?}V i.'TrLlTK07rfIJOlJlTaV KaZ d.pXOlJlTav T1]S Ofías 7rílTTfWS 
ifpOLS 1på1J.JJ.aC)LV Èv 7rpWTOLS ôLKaLOV 7})''1]lTa1J.dJa 7rpMfurÛv.- Ep. lxxiii., 
edition )Jigne, p. 900. Thcodoret, fragment, 
Iigne, 86, p. 168: 
l)'paý;av .,.\fovn . . . 7réi.CTaV aÙT
 at".OfVTlav 7rapÉxovTfs. Compare the 
wurds of the J
m.,tern emperor with tho::-e of the ""cbtern, just 
quoted: ., principatum sacerdotii super orunes." 
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llounced this happy change to the Pope, and invited 
hilH to a council to be held in their erupire. Anatolius 
sent three ecclesiastics to ROIne, with letters bearing 
full atte8tation of his orthodoxy. 
rrhereupon Leo acknowledged Anatolius, accepted 
w hat had been done at his synod in favour of tbe 
repentant bishops, who should be contented for the 
present to be maintained in their churches. He 
ordered the names of Dioscorus, of J uvenal of J eru- 
salem, and Eustathius of Berytus, the heads of the 
Robber Council, not to be recited any more in the 
Diptychs. 
The further correspondence of the Pope with the 
Eastern emperor discloses only one point of difference 
between then1. l\Iarciau considered a fresh council in 
the East desirable, and even necessary. Leo, 'who bad 
before wished for a council in Italy, considered it now 
superfluous and inexpedient, as he had. on a sin1Ílar 
former occasion. For the memory of Flavian was 
restored. 1\Iost of the Eastern bishops had subscribed 
Leo's dogn1atic decision, which amply secured the 
faith. Eusebius of Dùrylæum, who \vas in Rome, 
enjoyed the comn1union of the Church. Theodoret of 
Cyrus was restored. The condemnation of those who 
haù fallen \vas prepared. Then a new discussion on 
the dognlatic question seemed dangerous and unallow- 
able, since the Church's decision, already issued without 
a general council, could not be reconsidered. All that 
remained was indulgence to those in fault, a matter 
entrusted to the new Papal legates together with 
Anatolius, in which Leo only reserved to himself the 
decision upon Dioscorus and the other heads of party. 
l\Ioreover, the "\Vestern bishops could hardly leave their 
dioceses through an incursion of the Huns. Under 
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these circu nlstances Leo desired at least a postpone- 
Juent of the council to a J110rO suitable titue. But, as 
the ]
tnperor had already, on the 17th 
Iay, convoked 
n council for th
 1st Septenl LeI' 45 I, to Nic
ea in 
Bithynia, before he had received the l>ope's òissuaù- 
ing letter of the 9th J nne, Leo acceded to his appoint- 
luent, in spite of the alleged and other difficulties. 
The Elnperor's zeal induced hinl to this, and, in adJition 
to tho already appointed legates, the bishop Lncelltiu8 
and the priest Basil, he appointed l)aschasinus, bishop 
of Li.Iyb
ennl, anll thl".\ priest l
oHiface, who, with ,J nlian 
of <Jos, should represent him at the council. J1ascha- 
sinns was to preside. lIe only regretted, in a letter 
to Auatolius, of June 26th, that the short tiltle 
appointed by the Enlperor \vonid prevent the nttendance 
of the '\7" estern bishops. lIe also wroto to the council 
a letter for his legates to delh-cr. ll.e declined 
personal attenJance on the ground of old custOIl1, anù 
the necessity of his presence in Italy. But he claill1ed 
decidedly, in virtue of his Prin1acy, the right of pre- 
siding for tho legates who should represent hiu1. lIe 
set hin1self ea.rnestly to ,york, in order to efface the 
bad effects of the RobLer Council, and to distinguish 
the- innocent froJ}) the guilty; anù gave to that end 
\viso advico to the council. J-Ie l'ujoinel1 especially 
not to reconsider "'''hat was already decided, anù to 
Illaintaiu the old statutt
s of Nic:ea. Further, to re
tore 
the bishops who had been unj l1stly condenlued. The 
condclnnation of ]\[onophysitisITI 
hould not assist t h
 
opposite e
tr('nle of N estorianislll. And ho ndtled a 
\varning against filnbitious transgressions of the ancient 
hierarchical order, which were not rare in tho East, and 
doubly to be feared since the bishop of Con
tantinople 
ha 1 Blade a nOlnination to the chair of ...\.ntioch. 
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" At the Council of Chalcedon, to which place the 
council originally invoked for September at Nicæa had 
been transferred, the faith of the Church was solemnly 
pronounced against N estorius and against Eutyches by 
condell1nation of the Robber Council, and by an ex- 
plicit dogmatic deci
ion. It was the most numerous 
and brilliant assembly of bishops which the East had 
ever seen. And here it was that the rank ana the 
suprenJacy of the Roman Chair came most clearly forth, 
in spite of various intrigues and petty struggles of the 
E
stern jealousy, son1etimes breaking into tumult. At 
the ùemand of Leo's legates, who presided. Dioscorus 
had to give up his place among the bishops. His 
transgressions were brought to light. He was expressly 
censured for having attempted to direct a general 
council without being charged to do it by the RonJan 
See: a thing which had never been pern1Ïtted. He 
had suppressed Leo's letter, and not communicated it 
to the assen1bled bishops. He had even ventured to 
excommunicate the Pope. Dioscorus was punished 
with c01l1plete deposition. The partners in his guilt, 
J Hvenal of J erusalelu and rrhalassius of Cmsarea, ,vere 
more mildly treated. Flavian and Eusehius were 
pronounced innocent; Theodoret and Ibas restored to 
their sees. Leo's dogmatic letter was received with 
loud acclan1ation as rule of faith. The bishops ex- 
claimed, 'This is the faith of the Fathers; this is the 
faith of the Apostles; Peter has spoken by Leo.' It 
was only considered further to satisfy the doubts of 
certain less intelligent prelates. The Roman legates 
carefully maintained their right, 3,nd the council 
expressly recognised the Primacy of non1e by sol81nn]y 
asking for the Papal confirmation of its decrees. 
" rfhe words they use in their synodical letter to the 
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Pope are: 'You arc the interpreter to nIl of the voice 
of St. Peter; you attract to all the blessing of his 
faith; you arc the originator of gooù; you lead us, as 
the head leads the nIenlbers; you are he entru
tpd hy 
th
 Saviour ,vith the guarJiallship of the Vine;' anù 
they enù with the words-' we recognise in yon the 
whole force of our acts, for their confirnlat ion and 
f\!'tahlislllllent.'" 1 
The synodical letter of the Council of Chnlc0ò.on to 
Pope J.Jeo stands as an ilnperishaLle witness of the 
Patristic Church to the Prilnacy of Peter. It is herf'in 
acknowl('tlged hy t1H.
 Ea4 as well as the 'Vest. It is 
ncknowledgcù in language which no heretical ingenuity 
cnn parr)"" or cnt through; for what can a council 
ay 
to a Pope 11lo}"r than "you le:ld us as the head l
ad
 
the Inenlbers; yon are entrusted by t11(\ 
avionr with 
t he guardianship of the vine"? I n these ,vords the 
episcopal descent from Peter, with all its conspqncnc('
, 
as clainlpd hy the line of Popes do" n to St. Leo's tinIe, 
is conlprehended; anù again, in cc we refer the whole 
of our :lcts for confirrnntion and establishment to yon." 
But an10ng tbe
e acts referred to the Pope for his 
confirmation we must take note of the thrpe canons, 
the 9th, 17th, and 28th. Leo, in his instructiollR to 
his legates, as reaù at the council by one of thenl, t hp 
Roman pri
st B(ìnifaciu
, had said: (( You are not to 
allow the constitution of the holy Fathers to be violated 
or infringed hy any rash aggression. Rut preservo 
in all respects the dignity of our l")
rson in yourselv
s, 
whom we have deputed to r
prescnt us. And if, per- 
chance, any, trusting in the splendour of their own 
cities, attenIpt an usurpation, reject it, ,vit h the firm- 
ne

 which hecolnes yon." 
1 Hergenröt her, Pltntiu8, Î. 70. 
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The bishop, the clergy, and the court of Constanti- 
nople \vere, in fact, bent upon obtaining a legal sanction 
for the great aut.hority and ever-increasing influence 
which had been wielded by the bishop of the capital 
since the time of the great Theodosius. The canon of 
the I 50 Fathers, passed at Constantinople in 38 I, 
was never accepted, nor even presented for acceptance, 
at Rome. It was never accepted at Alexandria, but 
bitterly resent.ed by the successive patriarchs, Theo- 
philus and Cyril. In spite of all this, the force of the 
Eastern absolute nlonarchy, and the identification of 
the bishop's influence with the sovereign's authority in 
the East over the bishops, had made that bishop, in 
the seventy years from 381 to 45 I, practically a patri- 
arch, on an equal line with the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch. Furthermore, the continual action of 
the Resident Council at Constantinople had given him 
opportunities, carefully used even by the best bishops, 
such as Atticus, Proclus, and Flavian, of interfering 
with episcopal causes even beyond the jurisdiction of 
the three great sees, of Ephesus, Cæsarea in Pontus, 
and Herac1ea. Not only had he made for hinlself a 
patriarchate over these, but Anatolius, the newly- 
appointed bishop in succession to the 111artyred Flavian, 
had gone the length of appointing J\Iaximus to the 
patriarchal see of Antioch, in defiance of the old right 
of the metropolitans to elect to the great see of the East. 
" Now, by the canons 9 an d I 7, it was first of all 
distinctly expressed, 'If a bishop or an ecclesiastic 
has an accusation against the metropolitan of his 
province, he shall appeal either to the exarch of the 
diocese, or to the chair of the imperial city, Constan- 
tinople, and be judged by him.' The see of Constan- 
tinople thus obtained the right of judging over all the 
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Eastern cxarchatp
, and even over the patriarchates of 
Alexandria and .A.ntioch. It is true this \vas only 
facultative, as the right of option was granted to the 
cOlnplaillant between the arch1Jishop of Constantinople 
3.1Hl tho superior nletropolitan. nut it ,va
 a grflat 
pri vilege that a luetropolitan not belong-iug to the 
Thracian diocese, the jurisdiction over which had been 
ceara by the arch hishop of II eraclea to Constantinoplp, 
conl<<1 be tric(l hy the archbishop of the capital. At 
t he same t illle his j I1ri
aictioll, and tJlat of lJÏs f\tanding 
council, up to that tinlo custornary, and origina}]y one 
of arbitration, wa
 confirnled ana ext('nded. l)arty 
spirit le<l to a frequent preference of it before that of 
the patriarch or ('xarch. nut even this was only a 
prelnd(' to the further step taken in the fanJous 28th 
canon, on the privileges of t he church of Constanti- 
nopl('. 1 terein not only 'V:JS the third canon of 3 R I 
at Constantinople, which had befln received neither at 
Rorn
 nor ....\.lexanòria, confirlTIcd; hut thA church of 
Con
tantinople 'va
 luade tho second in rank, the first 
after the Roman, :uul <1isting-uished \vith similar privi- 
legc8. To nwrk the parity between thern, the privi- 
leges of ItoJne were deduced froln its being' the capital 
of the crnpire. If the canon of 38 I saia the bishop 
of Byzantium shall holJ the next rank after the Ranlan, 
bccanse his city is New }{olne, this canon Bald the 
Fathers gave its privileges to Old RODle becau
e it 
,vas the imperial city. Secondly, tho right to confirn1 
ana conSflcrate aU l11ctropo1itans in the three exnr- 
chates was rccognised to belong to the see of N e'v 
llolne. 'rhesf' exarchatp
 \vpr
 thus entirely snhject('cl 
to hinl. Further, the arch bishop üf N e\v Ranle Wf\S 
to consecrate nIl bishops in the countrÎps occupic(l by 
barharians. 
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"There can be no doubt that this canon, while it 
became in later times the great support of Byzantine 
claims, did not as yet give any equality ,vith the 
ROlnan bishop as to the primacy of j nrisdictioD, but 
only expressed tbe primacy of rank. It had chiefly 
in view to confirm the rank already conceded to Con- 
stantinoplp, and to give hinl lllaterial support and a 
firlll basis by the forlnal subjection to hin) of the three 
exarchates. But its wording was only too favourable 
to further claims. After-tinle used it for the 1110St 
thoroughgoing deductions, according to which it was 
allegpd llot only against the two elder Eastern patri- 
archs, but against the Roulan. It was attempted by 
means of it to derive his prerogatives only from the 
gift of the Fathers and the rank of capital. As Old 
Rorne was no longer the residence of the emperors, 
the privileges of the capital passed to B
rzantiun). 
Photius dre,v this last conclusioll. For the present 
DO one attempted to put in question the higher juris- 
diction of the Roman See. The greatest gain to the 
l)ishop of Constantinople was that he now obtained a 
chartered right to Le the supreme metropolitan of the 
three exarchate8. He was thus put on equal level as 
to jurisdiction with the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch. But by means of the precedence over then) 
given to him, and the intluence of his standing council, 
and the facultative right of judgruent given to hin) 
within their jurisdictions, which they did not possess 
in his, he overshadowed and overshone them." 1 
The time was nlost favourahle for the success in the 
council itRelf of this scheme for the a
grandiseIl1ent of 
the see of New Rome, urged on by the bishop, the 
clergy, the people, and the virtuous sovereigns, l\Inrcian 
1 Photiu
, i. 7-1. 
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anJ Pl1lcheria. Dio
corus, the patriarch of \ le
alHlria, 
had ju
t heen deposc(l, for his unheard-of u1Ïsrleeds. 
The new patriarch of Antioch, .ilfaxinlus, had Leen irre- 
gnlarl
 appointed by .L\nntolius, on wholH he ùepended. 
J uvenal of J ernsaleln had bepn for twenty years trying 
to get hitnself nlad
 a pa.triarch, and he 
uccet-'aed no\\"o 
rrhe see of ]
phesus was vacant. The archLishop of 
Ileraclea was not present, and could hardly have otfered 
opposition. The bishops present fountlllothing contrary 
to the custorn under which they bad grown up in the 
exaltation given to the f.r'ce of the capit aI, or were in 
fear of deposition for the share t hpy had taken in the 
H,obber Council. ...\11 agreed except the J :olnan legates, 
,vho had taken no part in passing' these canons. 
Several bi
hops, especially the lllyriall, and 'I'hala
sius 
of Cæsarea, had not subscribed. 
rrhA legates ubtained a fresh sitting on the 1st N ov- 
elBber, an<l attacked the
e canous pas!'ed thc day before. 
The legate Lucentius said the 28th canon was again
t 
those of Nica
a, on which occn
ion were ({l1oted as frOIIl 
the acts of that council the words, " the ROlnan church 
always had the Prilnncy ": worùs which the Greeks did 
Dot refuse. They denird that t}ley}w.a bepll cOll)pelled 
to pass the canon. They had done it freely and canoni- 
cally. The bishop of the capital had long po
sessed 
these privileg-es, and the 3rd canon of 381 expressed 
t hern. rrhA legates rejected this canon and the allegeJ 
custOl}). If those privileges werp already valia, they re- 
q uiretl no confirrnation; if they \vere not, they were to 
be rejected as an uncanonical innovation. Finally, the 
irnperial cOIn missioners declareù, tlJat the Prirnacyover 
all, and the highest rank, belonged to the archbishop 
of 01<1 Ron1e; that sin1Ïlar rank should l)e allowed to 
the arch bishop of N PW ROTne, and the right to consecrate 
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and confirnl the metropolitans in the three ex 
 .elH
,tes
 
'
.ilL J.dj - 
The Eastern bishops agreed to this. The legate Q - · 
tius demanded the rejection of the canons passed in 
the absence of the RODIan legates; otherwise they 
protested, and gave in their protest to the acts. With 
this protest the council concluded. 
The synodical letter of the council, together with 
its canons and acts, were carried at once to Rome, and 
the assent of the Pope to the canons pas'3eò in favour of 
the bishop of Constantinople was hoped for in spite of 
the protestation put in against thenl by his legates. 
The letter pleaded that if the council had confirnled 
the old custorl1 tliat the Inetropolitans of the Pontic, 
Thracian, and Asian exarchates should be consecrated by 
the bishop of Byzantiuln, it was not so much a favour 
granted to this see, as a provision made against dis- 
turbance being caused in the particular metropolis by 
the choice. They had also 'confirmed the canon of the 
I 50 Fathers upon the rank of the see of Constantinople 
immediately after the Apostolic See of Rome, "in the 
confidence that you have so often extended to the 
Church of Constantinople the radiance of your own apos- 
tolic dignity, Lecause you irnpart without grudging a 
portion of your own goods to your household." " Be 
pleased, therefore, most holy and blessed Father, to give 
your consent to what we have determined for the re- 
moval of confusion, and the strengthening of good order 
in the Church. For the legates of your Holiness 
have warmly opposed these decisions, undoubtedly 
with the purpose that every good thing should pro- 
ceed, in the first place, froIH your care; so that, as 
in nlatters of faith, so in discipline, an success should 
be ascribed to you. vVe are but carrying out the 
desire of our sovereigns, of the 
enate, of the who]e 
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in1 perial cit) in giving this honour froln the eculnenical 
council, as proceeding in the fir8t iD!tance froIn your 
IIoliness, being wpll aware that nIl the good which 
happens to chilùren is set ùown to the account of 
t heir parents. ....\8 we then have left the decision to 
th 
 head (KEq)(t \
), It.t th e h call (KO pvq)
) also fu lfil its 
part to the childI'en, 'rhus our sovereigns will Le 
obliged, who hav
 InaLlR t he decision of YOllr Iloline

 
a law of the 
tate. '{'he seE' of Constantinople will be 
rewarded for- the zeal \\ ith which it has fulfilled th
 
ùirection of your pipty. To assure you that we have 
de Ine nothing through favour or through t'nlnity, but by 
guiùance of the divine will, Wf' have 111aile known all 
our act'i to yon, for your confirmation and acceptance." 
\\ïth this Inost 11attering pxpositioll to the rope it 
wa
 Ronght to ,vin froIn hiIn th
 approval which his 
lega.te
 haJ refusetl; Rince, without this, the privileges 
of Constantinople could never llleet with general re- 
co(tnition. Tht' letter of the conncil was also acconl- 
o 
pn.nied with a letter frolD the Empel'or 'larciall, and one 
froln ...\natoliu
 hiIn:-;elf, cnrrie(l Ly the hishop Lucian. 
Anatolius, in asking tIH_
 }>np"'s confirmation of the 
privilege
 to hi<3 see, says, "The see of ConstantinolJle 
has for its parent your own A postolif" 
ee, having 
Rpecially joined it..elf t hereunto." And he e
presses 
his confi(leJ1cf' that ",our ] IolinesR ,,,ill reckon as 
of 
your o\\""n the honour done to t he see of C011stantinople, 
inaslHnch a
 your .A postolic See has long treated it with 
affectionate care, anll has ilnparte<1 to it ungrndgingly 
asistancp as it needed," 
cc Anatolin,.; wa;; urgent. TIe hoped to reach his 
en(l before the see of Alexandria was filled up. He 
offered ev
rything to ga.in ROIne's consent.. He had 
even got the Papal Nuncio .Julian on his f'iJe, to 
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intercede with Leo for hill!. l\larcian and Pulcheria, 
\\' horn Leo could hardly refuse, joined their req nests 
to his, and rnaoy l
astern prelates whose interest was 
against this canon. Everything seell1ed to work in 
his favour, alHl the reiterated assurances of attachrnent 
to the Roman See ,vere calculated to set the Pope's 
mind at rest as to ulterior designs." 
"But all this wa
 unable to prevail on Leo to 
approve an innovation in the Church.! He perceived 
the point to which the efforts of the Byzantine bi::-:hops, 
too long endured, wonld lead in the elld; what disad- 
vantage they would bring to the peace of the Church; 
what a. danger was prepared for the East in such a 
violation of the rights of its oldest and 1110St ilhu:;trious 
sees. lIe absolutely dedin{'d the requests ulade to 
him. In his letters to the Emperor, the Ernpress, to 
Anatolius, and to J nlian, dateJ 22nd ßlay 452, he set 
forth, in detail, the grounds which deterruined him to 
reject that augnlentation of power in the see of BJzan- 
tiUlll, so ardently desired at Cbalcedon. First, Con- 
stantinople had no claim to such au exaltation of 
po,ver and rank. It is an inlPt:>rial residence; it is 
not an .Apostolic See. Temporal precedence cannot 
furnish a basis for spiritual. Secondly, tIle canon 
directly contradicts the privileges of Alexandria and 
Antiuch, as well as the rights of provincial pl.inlates, 
the sixth canon of the Nicelle Connci], and all the 
constitutions of the Fathers. Thirdly, the pretension 
of Anatolius could not be supported by the canons of 
Eastern bishops in 38 I, which had been by no 111eanS 
recognised. Fourthly, the whole decree was the result 
of atllbition, and tended to the confusion of the Church. 
Fifthly, Anatolius, from the very beginning of his 
1 Photius, i. 80, translated. 
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epi
copate, should have heen coutelltell with H, spiritual 
progres
. 11e held to his clairll even in spite of the 
110man legates; and he had a.lreatly done too rnuch 
again
t the canons for tlJÍs lle\V attcrllpt to Le allowed 
to pass uncensureJ. Sixthly, nlan) bishops had been 
frightened and setluced into f'lIh
cri1)ing these ùecrees: 
eÅcept for this, it ,vas ilnpossible that they ,,"ould have 
dcceptetl theuJ. l\gain, it was unjust to USA the 
h uruiliation and vacancy of lhp Bce of .A..lcxandria to 
infring
 it::-} right
, :t1l11 a council a

etllhled only on 
nlatten
 of faith for purposes or self-exaltation. It 
was a most dangerot1s exatllpl
 for t he future. IIllita- 
tion of it could only lead to the greatest perplexity. 
It ,vas inj urious to .L\natolins hirnself, who risked losing 
what. was his own in stretching after what (lid not 
belong to hitn. Lastly, the Pope was preserver and 
protector of thH ancient law: hp would Le wanting to 
his holiest duties if he acceùeù to such an innovation 
or endured it. lIe could nut, antI dared not, prefer 
the wishes of an individual to the gooù of the whole 
IIouse of the Lord. u 
111 \vriting to the Eln pref's Pulcheria 1 Leo says: 
" '\Vhnt desires the bishop of the church of Constanti- 
nople rllore than he has obtained? "That will satisfy 
hiln, if the greatness and glory of such a city are too 
little for him? "Thy nll1st he attack the prin1acy of 
so luany rnetropolitans, bring a war of confusion into 
the provinces arranged in peace by the n10deration of 
the Nicene Council, and so gain the consent of certain 
hishop
) ,vhich has been denied during so Inany years? 
It is about sixty years since this connivance on their 
part is boasted of by hi n1, but it is of no use for hÏ1n 
to attell1pt \vhat no one has heen ab1e to gain. What 
1 Ep. cv. 
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has been obtained from the bishops, disregarding the 
rules of the Nicene Council, we annul by the authority 
of the .L\.postle St. Peter." While to Anatolius him- 
self nothing can be more severe than the letter which 
he wrote censuring his arrogance and an1bition. And 
he confirmed only the decrees of faith as passed in 
the Council of Chalcedol1. Thereupon Anatolius was 
so angry at the Pope's censure of himse1f, contained 
in this letter, that he would not promulgate it. In 
consequence, the EutycLians began to rumour that the 
Pope rejected the council. So the Emperor l\Iarcian, in 
a letter dated 15th February 453, besought the Pope 
to confirm the council in a letter which should be rE-ad 
in all churches. This formal request of the Eastern 
emperor throws light upon the fact that the Nicene 
Council must have been confirmed by Pope Sylvester. 1 
Anatolius a
 last was ohliged to excuse hin1self to 
Leo, in his letter, April 454. 2 He was deeply 
troubled at the Pope's silence: he was qnite innocent, 
as an individual, of any desire to aggrandise his see. 
I t was the clergy of his church and the bishops in 
those parts who had been so eager for this; and even 
so the force and confirmation of their acts had been 
left to his Holiness. 
The Pope replied to the En1pE-rOr that be had already, 
in his letters, issued a confirmation of the dogmatic 
decrees of the council, which Anatolius had concealed, 
in order not to disclose his' own shame; but that he 
would do this again, in order to dissipate every don bt 
as to his own mind. He did this in a letter to all the 
bishops who had been present at Chalcedon. In the 
first. part he approved all thp decisions of the council 
,in matters of faith; while he rejected what had been 
I This is remarked by Hefde, i. 4 2 . 2 Ep. cxxxii. 
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IHtssed against t h(
 callun
 of t h
 Nicellt' Cuuucil, alld 
he added to his letter a copy of the fanner let.ter to 
l\natolius, which had l,t'en sl1rpre

e(I Ly Jailn. 
It has l,een n>lllarketl that Leo found it harder to 
pre\:"ail over thA pri(le of Anatolius than uver tht' 

avaf!e teulper of ..t.\ttiJa. nut at la
t the full recep- 
tion of Leo's ù 
cisioll by tllf-> Ellll't:ror l\Jarcian nladl3 
hiln givt' way, R1Hl, :l!-; ðaifI a,\'OVl", he r
su]lIeù hip. 
corre
pOlHleJ1ce with the l)opp. 
In this gl'pat ba.ttle the PUpA uhtainec.l a IH'illiant 
victory. The 
8th canon Reerncd to hp entirely given 
up. Do\\ n to thf
 time of })hotills it. was not taken 
into the collpction of ('alloll
. It hacl no legal force. 
But the luachinatiollS which lefl to it continued tu 
work on. '1'l1r. usual Byzantine pnlploYJllent of 
C( accotnplisheJ fa ,ts " took place. Empf'rors less loyal 
than 
liLrcian arost'. 'fhp" hole bU h
P(l Hen t hiFtory 
jllstifipd thp conduct of I--tco, alHl showed his penetra- 
tion of the .Iesi
n fosterc(l at Constantinople, by the 
plotting of futun> patriarch:.; from .L\cacil1s tCJ })hotil1s, 
Lv the tvrannv of J
vzalltinp IJlonarchs, and the imita- 
., ., ., .. 
tion of their ltl1ssian Rl1cces
orH. L00 had deteete(l, 
censureù, and chained down for the tÏrue the spirit of 
schisln. 
Recnpitulatp tho facts j list pass('cl in review. 
.At a great crisis in tlIp history of the ('hnreh nn 

cu- 
HIPllical Council h:u1 lWl"n It'g'it,ituah'ly called. Papal 
)pgates had attenr1crl it. _\ pat riarch of l\lexan(lria Jlad 
pr
sided. It acquitted thp hf'rt'tic ahhot, anrl perF;e- 
cutetl, ev'en to death, the ort ho(lox bi
Lop who haù 
brought hiln to judgrnpnt; a.nd it e
tahlished t h
 
heresy which denied the true fait.h of t hp 1 tlc3rIw.tion. 
A'3 soon as this ,vas reported to the Pope, Ly one of 
his legates who fled frnTll the council, he annulled its 
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decision by a plenary act of authority. TLe reigning 
emperor took part against hiu1; Lut he died by a 
sudden accident. His sister, HUrl the husband she 
had chosen for the good of the empire, succeeded him. 
Tbt'Y called a fresh council, which undid the wronf!. 
This council accepted and subscribed the Pope's letter 
n pon the great doctrine at issue. rfhis letter of the 
Pope determined for ever the true expression of the 
Church's faith upon that very 111ystery in virtue of 
which the Church exists. The Council further ad- 
dr'essed a Rynodical letter to the Pope, an act which 
expresses in the highest degree its own authority. In 
this letter it acknowledges the Prilnacy of the Pope as 
the authority of a father over his children, and as df'- 
f'cendillg frOll) the direct gift of Christ; and they are 
Eastern bishops who say this. But, besides, the 
Council beseeches the Pope to ratify certain canons 
which it has passed, the scope of which was to increase 
the authorit,y of the bishop of Const antinople, on the 
ground that his see ,vas the capital. The Emperor and 
Empress, the Jatter beiug that granddaughter of the 
great Theo<losins who alone of his race inherited his 
genius together with his faith, beseech the Pope to 
consent. The benato, clergy, people of Constant.inople 
join; the hishop professes hirnself his nlost hUll1Lle 
servant; the other bishops of the Council are eager to 
exalt the chair of the capital over the Sf'es of their 
ancient patriarchs, descending, like the Pope, froln St.. 
Peter. 
"Vhnt. does the Pope? Declaring hinlse1f the gnardian 
of that constitution which had come down from the 
beginning, and was exhibited in the decrees of the 
Nicene Council, he replies that it is contrary to his 
duty to allow any such exaltation of a new see at the 
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expense of the whole hierarchic order, which had sub- 
sided fronl the titHe of the 
\postles to his OWll. lIe 
refuses hi
 con:::;ellt, anù the offending canons are ex- 
punged. The Elnpcror, thA Elnpres
, the hishop
 of 
t he Council, the senate of Constantinople, and, last of 
all, the bishop hilIlself, give way. 
l
ut by wlInt power aid Leo accolupli:sh this? There 
is only one possible a.nswer. 'rhe Prinlacy, which the 
synodical letter of the council ackllow ledges, was seated 
in the ruind and heart of the Church at large. St. 
Peter Chrysologud wrot
 froln the 1See of Ravenna to 
Eutyches, starting his heresy: U \Ve exhort you, 
honoured brother, ohcùiently to attend to the words of 
the Blost blessell Pope of the Itolnan city; for Co\t. Peter, 
who lives and presides in his own see, grants the t.ruth 
uf t he faith to thos
 who seek for it.." So Theodort't 
cried out frolll his see of Cyrus beyond Ant ioch to Leo: 
'" I wait for the sentence of your Apo:stolic See, for it 
behoves you to have the Priluacy in all thing
." So 
the Syrian church placed in its very Jevotions th
 words 
of its great teacher Ephrelll: U SinIon, nlY disciple, 
I have nlade thee the foundation of holy Church. I 
have already called thee the I
ock, bf>cau
p thou Rhalt 
sustain ll1Y ,vhole builòing. Thou art thp bishop of 
those who build tne a Church on earth. Throngh thee 
\\ ill I give all nations t
 drink." This belief \Va
 
everywhere, and in virt"':C of this I.Jeo annulled the 
Robber Council. In virtue of t his he f'et forth the true 
f
lÍth of the Incarnation. In virtue of this he defended 
ana tnailltained the true constitution of the Church, 
and censured the innovation of Greek despotism. In 
virtue of this he prevailed. 
But we must also bear in lllind what his own 
temporal position and that of Rome itself was. In 
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this year, 45 I, of the Council of Chalcedon, it hung, 
as it were, on a single thread, for Attila was expected. 
In the next year, 45 2, Leo had gOlle to l\Iantua to 
Ineet his advance upon Rome after he had destroyed 
Aquileia. All ROIne's def
nce then lay in the prayers 
and the presence of her Pontiff. Even if it were only 
a poetic legend that the" Scourge of God," when Leo 
in his sacerdotal robes approached hilll, saw t.he two 
patron saints of ROllle above his hea.d, and therefore 
listened to his request to spare the city, it was Leo's 
act which obtained that result. Had Attila n}arched 
forward to Rome there was none to stay hinl. Had 
he entered Rome it would have been a 
Iogullnassacre 
and destruction, not a Gothic levying of blackmail. 
He would have left the city of Peter, not as it was 
after the three days' plunder of Alaric, or after the 
fourteen days of Genseric, but as he left so Inany 
cities of the West: Rome would have been as Babylon 
an d Nineveh are. 
Leo returned to Rome its saviour in 45 2 . In 455 
he saved it again from Genseric. In the interval of 
these years he refused to give up to human ambitiOO1, 
pregnant with future schisnl, the original constitution 
of the Church; he refused to suffer cc the vine entrusted 
to hin1 by the Saviour Hiluself," in the words of the 
council, to be laid waste. And he did all this when 
the condition of that very Rome, in which he dwelt as 
the citadel of the Christian fa.ith, was not safe for a 
day froIH barbaric threatening. TIle facts which took 
place in these years are frightful. In 454 Leo con- 
firmed the doctrinal decrees of Chalcedon. In that 
same year the Emperor Valentinian, as if he had been 
an assassin, plunged his sword in the body of Aetius, 
who had been for twenty years the support of the 
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empire which remained to hil)). ] le then brought 
about his own IHnrller, h) th(' vpngeanc
 of an out- 
raged nubleltlan, who seizpù t he throne, and cOlllpelled 
thf' widowed 
Inpl Cf.;S tu accl'pt hitn for her husband. 
She is said to have illvited t he Vandal GeH
eric to 
corne frol11 Carthage and aVfnge her Jishonour. lIe 
ca Hle, and t h(' l
lll perot" of two Juollth8 \Vas killed; 
while St. Leo 
aved his city frOln ùestruction, but saw 
it 811 bIll ittull tu thp plll)Hlt
r :1nd el"nelt y of tIle \r alldals 
ùuring fourtecll day
. Thus in Olle year he witlle:,sl
a 
thf' lni
erable ellJ uf the 'l'hcudl)sian line in Valpn- 
tilliall; the llsurpation and ll)UrÙer of his SUCCès
or, 

[axinlllR; the capt.ivity of Eudoxia, it second lime 
widowed, :LlJcl with her <.laughters carriecl away to 
Carthage; anJ a new enlperor, \ vitus, who ill the 
lll
xt year (456) was killed by Ricinll-'r. St. Leo saw 
another eu)pl'ror, 
[ajuriaD, sent to !{olue by the IH'W 
PllJperor of tllp l
ast, who succeeded :\Iarcian ill 457. 
lIis ulurJer al
o, after four years' reign fll]} of prulllise, 
St. Leo witncssed before hp ended his own time of 
t \\'l'nt.y-one year
 in 46 I. In the Jui(lst of SUell BCene:-1 
Ht. Leo spok
 aud aeted U.H if t he peace of Goll rulell 
all arotllHI hi))). I Ie }egi
lateJ fur the Church as fur 
a kingdonl set for evel'. :No 1I1cntion is founel in his 
works that ho had twice ð(1.\"ed R0Ine froln de- 
struction. 
"\Ve arp no" in n p

ition to review the whole fuur 
generatiuns which pas'ed froll) the Nicpnp Council to 
that of Chalcedon. [n Pope Lpo the H.olnan Primacy 
has becolne thp Ch urch's 
l'Iltrc of gravity, the 
Church's centre of life. At Nicæa it stooù at the 
he
tll of the episcopate which had sprung out of its 
own bosom. \Vhat were the canses, either of internal 
action or of e)..ternal events, or of both together, \vhich 
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produced this developn1ent? Was it aimed at by the 
Pope? Did it come to him through means which he 
had sought, by the force of events which he desired? 
vVas it foreseen or unforeseen? Conscious or un- 
conscions? ffhe work of friends or of enen1Ìes ( I 
shall proceed to give what I think will furnish some 
sort of answer to these questions. 
FirRt, I will take the great line of thought and 
doctrine in the Church. 
During fifty years, which date almost exactly from 
the founding of Constantine's new capital, the Church 
was vehemently agitated by the Arian heresy and its 
offshoots. The Eusebian bishops, acting upon the 
jealous ana tyrannical spirit of the Enlperor Constan- 
tius, moved hiln, at the tirne of the Council of Sardica, 
against the Ronlan Primacy, and had well-nigh antici- 
pated the division of the East ana 'Vest. The Church 
was delivered frotn schislll as well as heresy by the 
sudden death of that emperor, at the age of forty-four, 
in 36 I. During the whole period, the conJit.ion of 
the great Eastern sees had been calamitous. At 
Alexandria, Athanasius, hero and saint as he was, LJot 
only suffered five banishnlents, and was for years in 
peril of his life, but nlen of evil opinions and evil life, 
a Pistus, a George, a Gregory, were successively thrust 
into his see, and at his death, in 373, he was succeeded 
by the heretic, Lucius. The ruin caused by these 
successive inroads in the diocese of the great confessor, 
and in the province over which it presided, cannot be 
expressed. It was \vorse still at Antioch, where, after 
the unjust deposition of Saint Eustathius in 330, first 
Euphronius, then Flaccillus, thirdly Stephanus, all of 
Arian opinions, were thrust into the third see of the 
Church. Stephanus waS deposed even by Constantius 
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for 3. Rcandalons act of villainy perpetrated in Antioch 
upon Do bishop, who was also an 
uuLassador, bearing 
tJJe l1ecrees uf the Council of 
a.rdica. Thcn Ca1l16 
Leontius, anot bpr L\.rian, and of illlllloral life. lIe 
,va.s f()llowed by Euduxius, ,vha had conle fron1 the 
se
 of C+ermallicia, ana wellt on to that of COlistanti- 
Ilople. 'rhereu pOll t he 
\rians Hlade 
Ipletins bishop, 
supposing hin) to hp onR of thplll
plve
. Finding out 
their ll1Ï::;take, they substituted Euzoius for hil11. As 
the orthodox cIecte(1 Paulinus, ..Antioch haù three 
bi
hop
 at oneE'. \ V orse yet, if \vor
e could be, ,vas 
the history of t hp see of Constantinople, frOlTI the 
death in 337 of its fir
t vi rtllous })ishop L\.lexander, 
whose prayer delivered thfl Church frotn Arius, to the 
titne when 
t. Cregory, ill 379, set np ill H private 
roon1 his sInn]} ch llrch of the Hesurrection. ])uring 
aU that tiIlltI it wa
 thH cho
en hOlue of heresy alaI 
faction. The whole recrudescence of the Arian heresy 
sprung froln that Eusehiu
 who was not satisfied ,vith 
the 
ee of NicolHP<1ia when Constantins Inoved his 
court to the new capital. I [e succeeùed in obtaining 
that see; then 
raceaollills, ana thirdly Elldoxius Inar18 
it infalllou
. Constantine fOlllld his deceiver, Con- 
stantins and V alcn
 their wor
t in
tnl1nents, in its 
1 )ishop
. 
I n the nleantime n. f:uccession of nlcn of highest 
character sat in the It)Illan See: 
y Ivester, 
Iarcus, 
J nlius, Liberins, Damasus. \Vhen 'rheodosius terlni- 
nated the coursp of (lfficial 
\.riallistn, he referred his 
subjects to the doctrine taught oy Dalnasns at Rorne, 
who continued the institution of the chief .A postle, and 
by Peter at ..Alexandria. In the strain of the ,A.rian 
teInpest, ROlne had held fast to her 11l0orÏngs: Liberius 
npon hiR l'pturn had rejected the Council of Rinlini, 
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and died reputed a saint by St. Am brose, Pope Siricius, 
Theodoret. The result of the Arian heresy had been 
to re-establish with double force that Primacy which 
the bishops of the Eusebian party had done their 
utmost to disparage. 
A generation later, the Pelagian heresy called out, 
as we have seen, in Africa, the efforts of t\VO large 
councils, which condemned it, and sent their decrees 
for approval and confirmation to Pope Innocent. Thus 
in his later years St. Augustine was led naturally and 
unconsciously to delineate the special powers pf that 
Ronlan Principatus which he had ever Rcknowledged. 
The like is the result of his long contest with the 
Donatist schism. By it he was led deeply to probe 
the nature of the Church's bond over her children, 
and to bring out in controversy with those schismatics 
tenets which exhibit in the clearest light the Roman 
unity. Thus he showed that the possession of the 
sacranlents, and a valid succession to priesthood and 
episcopate, by those who are in a state of schisnl, far 
from alleviating, intensified the guilt of the parties 
concerned. The Pelagian heresy nnd the Dona.tist 
schism served equally to bring into stronger light the 
functions and attributes of the see which presided over 
unity ,and truth. 
....
t the same time another heretic, seated on the see 
of Constantinople, attacks the faith of the Church. 
He is supported by imperial favour at New Rome; 
he is struck down by the sentence of the bishop in 
Old Rome. A council, the second frOIn the Nicene, 
sits. Composed entirely of Eastern bishops-subjects 
of the emperor who supports the heretical tenant of 
the see to which his own favour has exalted him-it 
acknowledges in express terms that Pope Celestine 
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sits in the See of Peter. Thus it makes up for what- 
ever has been lost by t he nOIl-exi
tellce of the acts of 
the first council. A child and his IBother, not daring 
to occupy 11ol11t1 itself on account of its insecurity, t5it 
un the rell1ains of the \\T estern elnpire, w hilp the great 
Eastern capital 
ufrer
 the dep{)
itilln (If its hish(lp, 
wholn all t he private favour of the enlperor is ulluble 
to 
ave. The Reconll SPA úf the Chul'eh, an Eastprn 

ep, is proillinent in actiu:-{ under the gui<lance of the 
first see. The heres\" of K estorius ilhH
trates the 
Petrint' monarchy, as tlll
 stability of }{onlP, 1 he 
Apostulic See, Inarks the inconstancy of imperial 
Constan t inop Ie. 
Once IHore. .L\." fourth heresy has its birth at Con- 
stantinople. The abbot Eut,yches is reRerveJ, ill his 
old age, to produce 1'1'0111 the new capital the opposite 
error to N estorius. This tilue, stran
e to say, the 
great 
ee uf ...\t hanasills ana CYloil is involved in the 
guilt of 
 heresy which denies the r llcarnation. The 
bishop of the uew capital is Inartyn..a for his defencp 
ùf it. The bi'-1hop of St. \lark's 
ee takes stron
est 
part against that of St. Peter; i
 ruint'ù hy hi:i folly; 
he (1ea.ls a bluw thereLy at the 
ep which these two 
great ] )úctor
 Inade so illustrious-a blo\v frum which 
it is destined never to recovel'. Hut the blow which 
he ainlc<1 at St. j>etcl"s t;ee re..;ults in its cau
ing its 
bishop to be proclaimed hy thf\ largest council which 
ever 
at in thp E'lst, a
 the fat her of the a
"elnblell 
bishops, as the man entrusted by Christ I [imself with 
the guardia.ll
hip of th
 ViIlP. l\nll incidentally t.he 
whole schelue of exaltation devised by the bishops and 
elllperors of New Ronle, for the exaltation of its bishup, 
is brought forth to light, censnl'pd, and rejected. 
\Yhat coulLI lJe Illore opposed to the wisllt's aud the 
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efforts of the Popes t1uring these hundred and twenty 
years than the several heresies and schislns just nlen- 
tioned? They cOlnbated thenl resolutely, and, by the 
help of God, overcame them. It is a collateral result 
that their own constancy in all this tilue worked upon 
the minù of the Ch urcb, anI I drew from her a deeper 
and larger acknowledgnlent of the power stored up in 
the See of Peter against the tiule of danger. 
These are internal causes which I note, as tending 
to bring the Pl'itnacy into full action between 325 and 
451: they belong to the inward life of the Church, 
and betoken her progress as a spiritual kingdoll). 
I turn now to outward events, the fluctuations and 
transitions of tern poral power. 
The reigns of the sons and grandsons of the great 
Theodosius witnessed not only tbe final division of 
Constantine's enlpire, but the dissolution in the 
'Vestern half of the illJpel'ial po\ver itself, as well as 
the exaggeration in the East of nlonarchic power, 
which we term the lower or Byzantine empire. By 
Leo's tilne Gaul and Spain, l11yricum and Africa, had 
been seized by various settlements of the Northern 
tribes. But the bishops in these various countries 
looked to Rome at once as the synlbol of the empire, 
tha last remaining link of the great civilisation which 
supported their natural life, and the origin and per- 
petual source of the spiritual discipline and doctrine 
in which they were bishops. The whole conrse of 
events in the 'Vest led its bishops to rally round the 
bishop of Ronle: to seek, at his hands, for solution of 
all emerging questions of discipline or doctrine. Not 
on ly was there no see to compete with his, but his 
name expressed to their ears everything that was dear 
in religion and in country. The Arian Visigoth or 
2 G 
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\'andal wa
 (:'(1 nally frip-htfnl as heretic or as harùarian. 
.Again, 1-Ionorius and \" alentinian were not !nasters in 
the \Vest, as .A..rcadins ana Theodosius TT. were in the 
East. In the "rest the hi
hops advanced in frecùonl 
in the sanle proportion as they decline(1 in the East. 
\Vhilp ltolne witll
sSP(l their involuntary elnancipation 
from a weak
ned lord, Con
tantinople locked them up 
in an iron de:-:potisill. Tilt" bparing of the \\T psf and 
the East ill the two councils of Ephesus and Chal- 
cerlon if-ì 
trikin
ly dinerent. Thpl't> wa
 no i!Hperial 
font S to affect '\T e
tern lnind
, as he (':x.pressed 
the ilnperial },leasure to the ùishops of tht> T
astl'rn 
patriarchates: the ]{,oman }pgates diù not submit to 
his ordering. 
This hrin
s us to the InoRf grievous alteration which 
the SlICC :aSSOt"S of Theodosillc; were ùringilJg about in 
the f1hnrc].'s hierarchy. Tht'" wish to conct>ntrate all 
power in Uonstalltinopl(1, for thp purpose of banlling 
their cnlpire into one, ngainst the ppr
ifin ell)pirl
, 
threatening with a riyal de5potisul on the Eaç;t, and 
the Gothic or I [unnic thnnderclol1t1 e'"er ready to 
burst frolH the North-this real all(1 ever-pre
sillg 
danger led then1, one and all, to inereflse th
 power 
and inflnencp of the hi
hop in tliP f'flpita1. lIe wa
 
the first IUetn bel' of their court. They appointed hinl ; 
they counted on hin1- Tht' ...\lexandrin
 hishop was 
at the head of the most 
flrhulent of cities. the !nost 
inflammable of people
. Tht' A.ntiochpne hiRhop pre- 
sided over eleven great l'rovinc
s in tIle \Tery l1eigh- 
hourhood of the Persian pnel1lY. The emperor'
 hand 
could not hf-' laid 11 pon them, as it lay ever on the 
hishop of Constantinople. Th 11S St. Leo had rea
()n 
to Rpeak of that" connivanct>" in t]}(
 spv
nt.y 
"{'ars 
preceùing which bad lookpd with indulgence upon d. 
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bishop building himself up on an illegitimate canon, 
Inaking himself the body of a patriarch out of the 
subjected exarchates of Ephesus, Cæsarea, and Hera- 
clea; finalIy deposing the two sees of Peter under the 
lllagnificence of the royal city, which dOlninated all 
the East, and took the place of Rome, twice captured 
and plundered. The alteration was indeed. signifi- 
cant between the great position held at Nicæa by the 
bish0pS of Alexandria and Antioch, wben the bishop 
of Byzantiulll was unnoticed, and the position of those 
bishops at Chalceùon: Dioscorns, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, deposed; 
Iaximus, the new patriarch of 
Antioch, fearful for his illicit ordination by the hand 
of the bishop of the capital; whil(.. Anatolills ,vas 
moving emperor, empress, senate, and bishops to get a 
charter for the encroachments of seventy years, sanc- 
tioned by an ecunlenical council. In the first case, 
ROlne, Alexandria, and Antioch stood at the head of a 
hierarchy, descending without break in its constituted 
order froBl the beginning. In the second, the See ot 
Peter stood at the Lead as before, hut over against 
him was the ex-suffragan of Heraclea, claiming the 
second place as bishop of Nova ROlna, and aspiring to 
lead the East as Rome led the 'Vest.. The key of the 
latter's position was that, while the bishop was nanied 
the emperor was meant, and the Eastern bishops were 
ready to submit to the decision of t.he Re
ident Council 
in the capital, because the decision of the Council 
signified the favour of the emperor. 
The temporal circu111stances thus touched upon 
embrace six distinct but closely connected elell1ents of 
change. They are- 
I. The weakening and at length overthrow of the 
ilnperial power in the 'Vest. 
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") The harharian, which are 3.1"0 Arial1. settlernellts 
III Gnul, Spain, 311(1 1l10
t of all in Africa. 
3. The uncertain ana perilous po""'ition of the 
bishop., in these several countries, over againRt the 
new pl"ln("p
. 
4. Thp political peril and -legrfulation of ]{.omc, 
unsafe and expl)!=\ed to danger a
 a city, while it, COIl- 
tinues the sole point to which the bishops of tile 
various provinces cuuld look for Rllpport an(l 
ui,1ance. 
S. Thp po
ition l110re and Blore u"sul11ed by the 
hishop of Constantinople, in which he 
tand
 as tht> 
leacler of the wl101e Ea:-:tprn episcop:lte. 
6. The cowering of the Eastern bj"hup
 nurler the 
Byzantinp apsroti
I)). 
:Not olle of thpse changeR but \,.as t he cause of 
anxious solicitude to thA Lishop of TIOH1t'. J te had 
Bt:H1e 110 one of thpln. They were in his eyes the 
Inost terri ble cal
unities. '{p struggled agaillbt then1 
with hi
 ntlllost powpr. Bllt ju
t as the heresies BUÙ 

chisn1s fh.
t Hlentionpd, so t hp collectivc eHect of these 
extet'nal chfln
ps was to pnhauce t]u> l'elati\7p positioll 
and power of the Pope in the Church, alld to Blake hiq 

ee, as we have called it, the ceIltre of gravity and action. 
\Ve have now notf'J an assßln blagf1 of internal and 
external l'an
es inc.1epelHlent of the action of any 
pnrtict1Iar Pope, or of thf' collected actioll of the 
P('pe
, in the y
ar
 wh; h e1ap
p het\\een thp two 
g'l'eat rOtlncils of Ni('
ea :uHl ChalcedolJ. In that 
period what Inay be termed the patriarchal constitu- 
tion of the hiprarchy is not only complete<l hut 
tertninated. The silnple progrpSS of events has 
shown its in
utfìcipncy to Iueet thp tlallg
r and 
necessity of the tÍnles. 
One Inig-ht 
aY t}u1Ì (''1on
tantine's 
election uf a 
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new capital, the division of the empire thence result- 
ing, the Eastern jealousy which thenceforth enthroned 
itself on the banks of the Bosphorus, led t.o results 
which showed this insufficiency in open light. Not 
only did tbe great sees of the East fall a prey to 
heresy and schism, so that the whole Eastern hierarchy, 
which haJ ranged itself so grandly in battle array at 
Nicæa, appeared in rout and disorder when Theodosius 
was raised to the throne, but .Alexandria, 1\.ntioch, 
and Constantinople froBl that tinle further fell into 
continual rivalry with each other. The greater see, 
which was above all rivalry, was needed. And thus 
the course, both of internal and external events, 
without any intention or anlbit.ion of the Popes them- 
selves, had in St. Leo's time fully revealed the po\ver 
'which the Divine Providence had put frolll the be- 
ginning in His Church. \Vhen the elllpire came 
into the Church it called into fresh and necessary 
action the bishop who presided in the Church as the 
enlperor presided in the State. This was henceforth 
the normal condition of things. But then the rule of 
bad elllperors, such as Constantius and Valens, and 
the rule of weak emperors, such as Arcadius and 
Theodosius 11., Inade even more evident the need oÎ a 
counterpoise in an eq ui valent power for good. It 
demanded at once the generative, moderating, also 
protective and defensive, authority of St. Peter ruling 
in his See. For as the eU1peror's power in the Church, 
accruing to hinl as a Christian, was universal, so it 
required to be balanced by a power not confined to 
a single patriarchate, but extending over the whole 
Church. And this is an important lesson conveyed 
from the history of the first century during which the 
empire canle into union wit.h the Church. 
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..A few worùs III u::;t now Le said on the particular 
qualities of th
 individual who was raised up to sit in 
R . l>eter't,; See at a tillie so exceptiona.l as the twenty- 
011 terriblf\ ye
lrs of St. Leo's pontificate. 
Fjr
t [ would l"tHnark that 
t. Leo exercised no 
puwer which the whole line of his predt'cessors }Ui.ù 
Hot claill1ed before hilll. r have before toucheù upon 
the letters of the l>opes, and drawn out. frolI1 thelU 
sutliciellt ly the nature of t he authority which they set 
forth. 11ere, therefore, I neeù only say that the con- 
tinuou
 series fruln 
iricius, strictly carrying on what 
))amusus, Liberiu:4, .J ulins had written before hilll, and 
the first instanc
 of which is founù in the l
tter of 
POpt3 ClelllPllt, at t hA end of t he first century, uases 
the authority of the Popes upon one, and only one, 
foundatiun. That foundatioll is the descent from 
Pett'r, sitting as Bishop in the 
ee of Borrle, and thö 
illlieritance of Peter'::; universal Pastorf'hip; his beiug 
the rock on which the Church i8 built; his ha.ving 
t hp keys uf thp kingdo'l1 of hea.ven on (>arth placed ill 
his hands to open or to sL ut. To l>eter the Lord 
cunfided th perpetual otlice ùf conhrulill h hi
 brethren, 
\\ hich the need of th Ch urch lIHltle perpetual. This 
is whal the Popes one and all wrote to thA bishops 
all over thn world; Hud thp bish(,p is yet to he dis- 
covered who wrote back to thenl either of these t\\ 0 
replies -Pet
I' re
t'i\'ed Il
 such clJa.rg
, or yon have 
inherited none such frOIH hill1. Surely we luay take 
the answer of tht> Ino
t cluineut Father of the '" e:st 
a::; Rpeakillg for all: "The 1 postolic Hpe al ways hall 
th
 Principate," and his delineation of that Pl.incipate 
in Illeeting the here
y of Pelagills as snflicit'nt and 
accurate. _\ utI we Ina) allow St.. Cyril, the stoutest 
of ..Ale\:andrian patriarcL
, being alsu hill1self the ne
t 
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In rank to the Roman bishop, to call St. Celestine, a 
Pope contemporary with St. Augustine, "archbishop 
of the ,vorld." It seems to me that, as to patristic 
authority, as to history, and as to the Church's voice 
pronounced at Ephesus in 4 3 I, at Chalcec10n in 45 I, 
we may say, (( Causa finita est." "\Vho would be 
illogical enough to accept the doctrine declared at 
Chalcedon because of the authority. of the Church 
pronouncing it, and yet to deny the Primacy acknow- 
ledged at Chalcedon ? No one who is guided by 
reason and thp love of truth. 
St. Leo maintained to the whole world, to the 
Eastern and Western enlperors and empresses, to 
Theodosius II., who was indisposed to listen, though 
he did not venture to deny; to J\Iarcian and Pulcheria, 
who were loyal and devoted; to the insolent Dioscorus, 
Cyril's unworthy successor; to the aspiring Anatolius, 
who suggested a future Photius; to all the bishops 
who would put up an inlperial Constantinople in the 
face of an .....\postolic Rome, that he inherited St. Peter's 
universal Pastorship. He clailned as much as this, 
and no n10re. So had his whole line cJailned. But 
what the "hole line had claimed, he was enabled by 
the force of things around him, by unexaulpled t.ran- 
sitions of power, by terrible calan1Ïtie
, to exercise in 
the face of the whole world. His firmness of character, 
his great legislativp spirit, his keen doctrinal f:ccuracy 
of thought, his fearless and lnajestic delneanonr and 
langnage, produced this re3ult. In the interval 
between Attila and Genseric, when ROBle tren1 bled at 
the prosppct of cOIning destruction, he asserted that 
Rome, by the gift of God alone, was the centre of the 
spiritual power which God had 
et up, and Constanti- 
nople in all the pride of empire, her princes, her 
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enate, and the senatp of the Church, acknowledged 
the truth of hiH fissprtion. 
Lf he bad not so acteù, if he had failp(l in one iota 
of thp power which he claillll'd HIlll exprcised, where 
wonl(l the Catholic Church bave Leen!' She would 
have lJeen involved in f:'1.tal error at tlH
 LatrociniullJ, 
an elTor into which the Eastern elnperor had plunged 
hitnself headlong. Bhe would have subluitte(l at 
Chalcedoll to an usurpation, which, whpl1 partially 
effected fonr hUlIòre f l years later, tore froln her body it 
vast nun1ber of bishops, anll has had for its ultiuHlte 
result to luake the city of Constantine the chief seat 
of the tLnti-Christian thpocracy. :\Iorf'over, tllp, 80- 
called successor of ..A.natolius exercises whatever autho- 
rity he claims to pos
ess a
 n Christian bi
hup, by 
grant of the rHortal ellelUY of Christianity, who struck 
down Constantine's successor and put hinlse]f in llÌs 
place. 'rhe tribes who \vere settling in the vari011fo; 
provinces of the \Vestern elnpire would have broken 
up such an episcopatp as they chose to retain into as 
rHany petty j uri:-3ùictions a
 re presented their own 
transitory po\ver. l-lad this bpen etlected, who wonld 
have 1IUt<1e those tribes into nntiOll:; t \\'ho would 
have given cohesion to the ever-t1ividing Teuton? 
'Vhere \vould have been either a Christ.ian Europe or 
tbe worId's actual civilis:.tion? \ Vhere also "ould 
have hpen the kingdonl oÍ Chri
t, and t he 
tone cut 
without hands froln the 
ide of the IHountain? 
By Lpo's vigour, his clear intellectual vision, his 
impassive moral courage, truth alld unity \vcre saved 
together. \Ve possess them by inheritance fIOll1 hilll: 
Pl.ecisely in virtue of that succession which ho Inaill- 
tained. And as the fourth council acknow leùged all 
that he e1ailued when it welcolned his grpa,t doglnatic 
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letter with the words, "Peter has Rpoken by Leo," so, 
fourteen centuries after his time, the universal Church 
could exult when he who sat at the heln1 of Peter 
bore the name of all others in that unending line lI10st 
renowned for fortitude and wisdom. 1 


1 'Vritten during the Pontificate of Pope Leo XIII. 
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ALEXA
DRIA, the second see, its bishop called to account by the 
Pope, 73, 82. 
degraded by the rise of Constantinople, 13 6 . 
its position at the Nicene Council, 186. 
and at the Council of Chalcedon, 4 6 7. 
its sufferings in the five banishments of Athana
ius, 19 0 . 
Alexandria and Antioch, their several schools, 3 82 . 
Ambrose, St., his election, daily life, influence, writings, 3 68 -37 0 . 
acknow ledges the Pope as the Doorkeeper and Shepherd of the 
Gospels, 278. 
deduces the whole order of the hierarchy from the Pope, 21 7. 
Anastasius, Pope, universal authorit.y claimed in his single surviv- 
ing letter, 278. 
Antioch, heresy and schism at, for fifty years, 188. 
deplorable state in 346, 188. 
degrarled by t he rise of Constantinople, 13 6 . 
its p05ition at the Nicene Council, 186. 
and at the Council of Chalcedon, 4 ó 7. 
Athanasius, St., elected ill 42ð archbbhop of Alexandria, I..t4. 
threatened by Con:stantine with deposition, 144. 
refuses to attend a council at Cæsarea, 145. 
attends a council at Tyre, and is deposed, 1.,),7. 
appeals to Constantine, and is banished to 'rIeves, 147. 
returns, and is attacked by Eusebius, 149. 
flies to Rome, and is acquitted by Pope Julius, 155. 
returns in 346 after his second exile, I6I. 
attacked by Constantius at the Synods of Aries and Milan, 165. 
his judgment respecting Pope Liberius, 16 9. 
driven from Alexandria in the night attack, 171. 
declares the Church's illdependence of the empire, 173. 
an outlawed fugitive for five years, 173. 
returns by Julian's decree, 174. 
banished a fifth time, by Julian, but soon re:storerl, 179. 
bis five banishments, and the f'uff('ring-ð of .Alexandria, 19 0 . 
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Athaua....ius. hi
 life, t:harad('I", arHl 
t)"lp, 35 0 . 
describes t he vir
inallife, 399. 
his first two trcath.c
, 339, 392. 
Atticu'S, his elliscopat(', 258. 
A ugustin(', St., e
l'om)nt of t he union of Church and :"Hat(', 2-1- 6 . 
his letter to J\lacP(lonius, 247. 
and to Count Boniface, 2-1-7. 
appeals to t he act ions of Jewbh and h('at hen kings, 24 8 . 
to the conversion of :::;t. Paul, 249. 
welcomes the rc
cril'ts of Pope Innoct'nt in 417, 28 I. 
bix point:-. in which the Prineipate of tbe Apo
tolic :::;ee i... 
accPl't cd by him, 285-289. 
draws the City of aod from the fall of Home, 3 0 5. 
his con\ er1"ion, life, and works, 375-379. 
contrast of his life and writ iugs wit h tho1"e of TI",'o(lore of 
Mop1"ucbtia, 390. 


nA
 ISIDI F
T of hbhops hy emperors, "hat it meant, 19 2 . 
RasH, f:\t., describes the persecution of Valens, 197. 
his life and works, 357. 
Boniface I., Pope, ('\.pounds tbe Nicpne Con
titution, 57. 
defin('1'! the Uoman Primacy at the fall ûf the city, 3 0 7. 


CELESTINE I., Pope, his Primac)" compleh'ly ackuowledgerl at the 
Uouncil of }
phcsus, A.D. 431, 263-264,428-430. 
his charge to his l('gdtes at this council, 262. 
(,hryso
tolll, 
t. John, his birth, life, and writ ings, 3 6 4. 
parallel of his life with that of Theu(lore of Jlup:"il1(':,( ia, 39 0 . 
Church and State, their union :set furth in the imperial letter of 
43 0 ,239. 
held ullanimow..l)' 11)' I
'at hers amI emperors, 241, 243, 246. 
imperial power guanlian of the union, 245. 
f";t. Aug-ustine its e
ponent, 246-250. 
maintained hy the laws of oot h power:-., 251, 253, 25-1-. 
pr()(hlCI' a ::itate-maòe l'
lt_riarch in the Eal'!t, 272. 
thpir reciprucal attitude to ('ach ot her, 253- 2 55. 
requir(':-\ thp ('quipoi
e of the Papacy for the safety of the 
Church, 472. 
Claudian surpasses Prurlentius in style, 4 0 4. 
C'ompa.red with Pruòentius and Hlltiliu::. a
 to Romc';ooo position, 
4 12 . 
Clpllil'nt 1., Pupe, his lcth'r, 85. 
Constant ine, hi
 po:-;it ion aml de
ign when sole emperor, 10S. 
his legislation, I IG-I 16, 225. 
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Constantine, his sovereignty, 117-122, 225. 
moves the imperial residence from Rome, 12 7, 139. 
consecrates Constantinople as Nova Roma, 128. 
oppresses the Church in his latcr years, 142-151, 185-186,228. 
joined, originally, the empire of the world with the ad\Tocacy 
of the Church, 225. 
misled by Eusebius, 142, 22K 
frustration of his intentions in founning Constantinople, 188, 23 0 . 
accepted the Church as the bearer of the one divine revelation, 
12 5, 24-4, 254. 
Constantinople, rise of the see, 1]1,257,267. 
becomes at once the central field of heresy, 133. 214. 
in Arian hands for forty :years, 188. 
exalted by eyery Byzantine emperor, 222, 272, 4 68 . 
internal administration of the diocese, 2jO. 
Con
tantius I., his person and charact
'r, 161, 166. 
attacks POlJe Liberius, 167. 
is denounced by Hosins and Athanasius, 17 2 . 
recei \"es clinical bapti:'lll from an Arian, and dies, 175. 
Council of Nicæa, an epoch in history, 26, 62. 
on six points, 326-329. 
aspect of the Church when it was convened, 3 0 . 
dewed as proof of the Christian people, 31. 
viewed as a witne
s of tbe Church's previous history, 37. 
attests the whole system of the hierarchy, 4 8 . 
meaning of the sixth canon, 52. 
marks the public introduction of monastic life, 3 28 . 
and the fir
t stadium of Theology, 340. 
Council of Constantinople in 381, its creed but not its canons re- 
ceived, 20-1. 
its third canon, 218. 
Council of Arles, A.D. 314, quoted, 29, 26 3 
Council of Tyre, 146. 
Council of the Encænia, at Antioch, 155. 
Council of Sardica, 157, 160. 
Council of Ephesus, A. D. 43 I, 262-267. 
Council of. Ephesus (Latrocinium), A.D. 449, 439. 
annulled by St. Leo, 440. 
Council of Aquileia, 217. 
Councils, General, how far and why convoked by emperors, 24 2 . 
Cyril of Alexandria, St., his time, charact.er, and works, 379. 
brings the heresy of Nestorius before Pope Celestine, 261. 
deputed by Pope Celestine to preside at Ephesus, 3 2 4. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, St., his life and catecl1etic doctrine, 3 62 . 
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nA
r.\::'UR, Pope, his letter to the Ea'\tern hbhop:-., 274. 
declares in H)"nod, A.D. 369, that the Nicene Council was 
directed from Rome, 30 note. 
Decretal Letters of the Popes, lost from St. Clement to St. Julius I., 
276. 
a c(JJ1tinuous series from Pope Siriciu
, 276. 
part of the administration of Peter, 292. 
Ct>1II bine faith and discipline, 294. 

trengtben the " c()rnpage
" of the Churf'h, 295. 
nine characteristics of them in .\. D. 385-440, 311-.)2 I. 
Diony
in:-;, 0)(' Arf'opagitf>, worko; of the 
o-call('(1 t lH'olo
ian, 4 00 . 
I>ioscorlls, \rchhishop of AI<<.
andria, con<<luct at the Council uf 
Ephesu
, 437. 
arldressed by 
t. Leo as one snbordinat{>, 434. 
ùeposed and pnni:-.hed hy the ('ounf'il of ('halreùon, 445- 


Epllla

I, 
t., his life and writ in
s, 354. 
his testimony to St. Peter's Primac), 350. 
to the ]
lIchari
t ic Presence, 357. 
to the sev<< n !-af'ramcnt
, 357. 
Epiphauiu
. 
t., his life and witrH'
s, 3 6 3. 
I
piscopate, tl1(', its universality, completeness, suLordinatiou, and 
1111 ity, 42, 4S. 
maintained hy willing ohedicnf'l' in times of per:--eclltion, 67. 
the Eastern, di:-.or
alli:-;e<<l h) Arianism, 200,21 I. 
I
usebius, of Xieome(lia, model of the court-bishop fur after age
, 
154. 
dl"po
es Eustathiu:-. of Antioch, 143. 
leads Constautine to atta(.k tht' hit>rarf'hy, 149. 
attack", Athalla:--ins, 144, 154. 
hi... inst rument in violating- the Church's ('oust itut ion, 202-204. 
a forerunner of )IaLolli(.t in rloctrin(>, (Jf Phot iu
 in govern- 
ment, 203. 


F \CTOH
, the thn'e, wllÏeh forlH t1w Apostolic l'rima('y, 14. 
tlu.ir af'tiOiI in the pig-ht perio<1
 of hi!'tory, 22. 
in t hl' p{>riorl from ..\.D. 325-431, 3 2 4. 
he tween tlal' Nicene Council and that of Chalcedon, 4 6 0-4 6 5. 


GHEC.OR\, Ht., thú Great, Hlakl.s the Church to be establisued on 
thp :--o1idity of the Prinre of the \po
tlt:
, who h

 one 

('e in three pla("{>
, ROlllt., Alexandria, and _\ntioch, 4 6 . 
(;rf-
ory of Na7ianzllm, I"t., his life and works, 359. 
on the fait It of HOUle ann of COll:-otantiuol'le, 2.q. 
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Gregory of Nazianzum, St., on episcopal councils of his time, 
. 19 3 . 
on the bishops at the Council of Constantinople in 381, 198. 
describes the Arian tyranny. 199. 
Gregory of Nyssa, St., bis life and works, 360. 


HERESY, promoting theology, 3 2 9, 335, 34 0 , 4 1 4. 
bearing on the whole movement from Nicæa to Chalcedon. 
4 1 3. 
its defeat a mode of the Church's advance, 235. 
corrupts the ideas which the Church magnifies, 414. 
recommends infallibility by confusion and unity by division, 
4 16 . 
Hergenröther, Cardinal, his account of the Latrocil}ium, 437- 
4..).0. 
of the council of Chalcedon, 445-449, 45 2 -454. 
of the internal aòministration of the see of Constantinople, 
270, 272. 
his history of Photius, quoted paSSl1IL. 
HiJary, St., his time of confes
ion and work, 351. 
History, in patristic times, 400. 
great failure of it in fourth and fifth centuries, 401. 
how the Nicene Council makes up for its want in Antenicene 
times, 39, 4 8 , 59, 62. 
Rosius, denonnces the tyranny of Constantius, which cost him his 
life by cruel treatment, 172. 


IG
 ATIUS, St., of Antioch, aHudes to St. Peter and St. Paul at 
Rome, 103. 
Infallibility demanded and exercised in the fir::-t centuries, 90. 
Innocent, Pope St., 1., A.D. 402-417, on the see of Antioch. 48. 
bears witness to traditi()n, jS. 
his pontificate and letters, 279-281. 
create
 an apostolic dcar over ten province
, 290. 
lettpl" to the patriarch of Antioch. 296. 


JERO'IE, St., his life and writings, 37 I. 
Erasmus on his style, 37 I. 
Julian, the twenty montbs of, 175. 
Julius 1.. Pope, A. D. 337-352, his great letter, 80-85. 156. 
to be con!'idered with tbat of Pope Clement J., 85. 
obtains the Council of Sardica, 157. 
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LEO, St., the Great, sums up the bi
tory of 300 years to the bishopc:; 
of Italy assembled at Rome, 97. 
his statement of his own office recogni
ed by the Council of 
<. 'halce(lon, 8-10. 
bears witnes
 to apostolical tradition, 76. 
the times at his a.cce
sion in ",. est and East, 422, 426. 
tlu. Papal PrÏlnacy at hit.; accession, 426. 
clccte(l during his absence as imperial commis:--ioner in Gaul, 
4 2 9. 
his writings the ads of a ruler who knows not fC(lr, 431. 
t hey indicate 
upr('me aut hority, 434. 

peak
 in Latin as Athanasins or Basil in t1r<;cJ.., 433. 

peaks as a 8upl'rior to the archbishop of \lexandria. 434. 
invited by the archbishop of Con:--tantinople to terminate, by 
his lettpr, the lH'rf'sy (If Eutyc}w:" 435. 
bis great dogmatic letter ('en
uring' two oppm.it" here..ic:" 432. 
necessity of his Primacy at the Latrocinium, 43 S . 
reject::l a council ecumenical in its cOJl\ocation, which would 
have de
troye(l the Church. 439. 
a... a,..,..erh.d by Pope Nicola
 I., 421. 
his Primacy at the Council of Chalct'don, 445, 455-457. 
is entreated to sanction the 9th, 17th, and 2
th canon
, -t51. 
he reCu:'l's his consent, 453. 
hp annuls these canons in a It'tter to the pmpres
, 453. 
tbe Emperor 11ardan hesf'f'ches him to confirm the council, 
453. 
he confirms the dogmatic decrees, and rejects the three canon::;, 
455. 
his confirmation ana rejection accepted, 455. 
his Primacy exercised bet" een Attila anù Genseric, 456-45ð. 
it is become t he Church's Cf'ntre of gravity and life. 460. 
internal and e
terllall'au
es leading to this, 461-471. 
Leo exerci
ed no power... but what his prf'<<lpcc!'sors claiml'd, 
4ïo. 
what he diù for bis own :l1Hl all succeeding timf:s, 472. 
Letters of Fathers, a wonderful and still une
plored storehou:-e, 
4 02 . 
Liberiu
, Pupe, A. u. 352-306, banishe(l b) C'onstantius. IOS. 195. 
litttTa- jor'nltlta, 64. 



rAKARIUS tbe Great, St., 400. 
Monastic and Yir
inal Life, its public introduction. 32
. 
l1niver:-al praisp of it by tlw Father::-., 393. 
awl for its spiritual beauty, 397. 
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Monastic ana Virginal Life, its political importance unforeseen, 398 
described by St. Anthony, 399. 
said by Athanasius to be created by our Lord in taking flesh 
of a Virgin, 399. 
ancient masters of it, 400. 
Mother and Daughter Churches, 65. 


NEWl\IA:8, Cardinal, quoted, 9, II. 
the !:mow-penance of Napoleon, 14. 
the martyrs around their King, 335. 
on principles of interpn>tation in the ancient schools, 382. 
on Theodore of :\Iopsuestia, 3 0 7, 390. 
on the sprearl of the N estorian heresy, 390. 
where he discloses the spiritual root of Arianism, 395. 
describes Tradition, 347. 
his notes on Athanasius contain a view of the Antenicene 
Church, 346. 
gives the character and writings of Athanasius, 350. 
identity of type in the Catholic Church, 414. 
all Christian ideas magnified in the Church, 414. 
Nicæa to Chalcedon, the intellectual movement, 41 1,460-470. 
its history, by St. Vincent of Lerins, 416, 420. 
Nicolas, I., Pope, his letter to the Emperor :Michael, 56, 58. 
declares that Pope Leo I. saved the Church from destruction, 
4 21 , 43 8 . 


PAPAL Dignity, development of, in A.D. 325-381, 205-233. 
in 385-440, 312-324. 
Patriarchate, the triple Petrine, 43, 46. 
Patriarchates, the Eastern, inadequate to meet the imperial power 
4 6 9. 
Patristic Literature, its chief period, 330. 
makes a greater ReHas, and a greater Rome, 331. 
its unifying spirit, 333. 
called forth in part by heresy, 335. 
a continuous contest for life or death, 335-339. 
Periods, eight, in the history of the Church, 17-23. 
Peter, St., alone stands at the head of an episcopal line, 50. 
his Principate the fountain-head of ecclesiastical rule, 83. 
Primacy, a Divine institution founded on three words of Christ 
1-3. 
the three words coinhere, forming one indivisible office, 2. 
effect of the three words through eighteen centuries, 3. 
the Church's recognition of a second Factor, 4-9. 
2 H 
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Primacy. it;o; third Factor, 
ivine Providence, as shown through 
age'), 9- 13. 
concurrent \\ itrlC's"\ of three Factors, a proof of it hf'yonrl 
impeachmcnt, 14-16. 
its sov{'rpign act ion in thc most divcrgpnt timc[o., 22-24. 
evidence of it at the 
iccDc Louncil in tLe triple P{'trinc patri- 
archatc, 43, 4 6 , 56. 
in the sixth Niccne ("anon. 45, 52. 
in t he rule of founding hishopric
 follow{'(l by t hc Apo:o-t l('s, 50. 
the wholt, hierarchy drawn from it, 58, 83. 
its gro'\\ th in tbe timc of p 'r"l.cution a certain proof, 67. 

tron
er even than in the ca
(' of the l'pi8copate. 73. 
iUi exercise, proportionatl' to t he condition of the Church, 
6. 
how c"\:ercis('d in thl' fìr:-.t thn'f' cent.nril'
, 8
, 10 5. 
t 11(' root, honrl, .md crown of the hierarchy from the first t 92, 97. 
reco
nition at the Council of Eph('su
, 263-265, 426-.pS, 501. 
recognition at the Council of Chalce(lon, 8-10, 445-4 >0, 533. 
how understood hy St. Augu:o-tine, 285-289, 34I. 
Proclus, 
t.J his t welve year
' f'piscopate and influence, 26], 434. 
Provincial Synod
, 66. 
Prudentius, encomium of the Homan Peace, translated, 404-406. 
hymn to 
t. Laurence, 406. 
vall)e as an historian. 40]. 
descrilJtion of the Day of the Apost les at Rome, 4 08 . 
joins tbe Real Presence with the worship of relics, 4 10 . 
compared with Claudian and Hutilius, 421. 
Pulcheria, bt., ascends the t brone, and with her hnsballrl, ,rarcian, 
supports 5t. Leo, 141. 


RESIDENT t;ynod, rise of, 134. 
chief in
trnment in exalting the bishop of Con
tantinople, 
435. 
Remnont, attachment of the provinces to the empire, 41 I. 
Eastern emperor Oberherr æ the 'Vest, 423. 
Rome. splendour of the city in 357, 206. 

tron(Thold of heathenism in Constantine's time, 207. 

pirituallife advances while temporal power decays, 209-21 I, 
3 2 0-3 21 . 
its political position very low before St. Leo's time, 423. 
living in 431 from hand to mouth, when the Pope's Primacy 
was acknowledgerl, 264-265, 427. 
the same in A.D. 451, in St. Leo's time, 458. 
Russia. it" autocracy a transcript. of Ctmstantine.g, in all it:-o parts, 
12 3. 
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SCRIPTURI
, univer:::;ally studied by the Fathers, 344, 391. 
its key, the ecclesiastical sense, 347. 
Stilicho, the 'Vestern empire resting on him, 423. 


THEODORE'!', his life and works, 381. 
appeals from the Latrocinium to Pope Leo, 438. 
Theodosius I., made emperor, 180. 
his law of 380, 18!. 
his difficulties, 236. 
condition of the empire in his reign, 298. 
gives Roman commands to barbarian chiefs, 300. 
his death, followerl by the agony of the 'Vestern empire, 3 0 3. 
Theodosins 11., reign and character, 424. 
on the side of N estorilIS, 424. 
on the side of Eutyches, 429, 430. 
makes Dioscorus president of the Latrociniulll, 437. 
supports him against Pope Leo, 440. 
falls from horseback and dies suddenly, 44I. 
his letter of A.D. 430 convoking the Council of Ephesus, 239. 
Tradition in doctrine, government, and life, the Church built upon 
it, 101-121, 123. 
what it was which formerl the basis of the patristic mind, 382- 
3 8 7. 
Scripture studied for its support, 344. 


V ÄLENS, his oppression, 178. 
burnt to death, 180. 
Valentinian I., his government, 171. 
Valentinian II., murdered, mourned by St. Ambrose, 370. 
Valentinian III., fears to live in Rome, 423. 
his miserable end, 424. 
Vincent of Lerins, his history of the Church's doctrinal progress in 
the first four centuries, 416-420. 
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